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CHAPTER 1. 



Of Britain^ yfvmJXe i^ Jtdim Ccuoft^ to tk0 

BRFTAIN rwi^SsktW/l&cleVknown to the wit of 
the world before the time of the Roi&aQs; The ooaets 
opposite Gaol were flreqaentedby reercbantt who traded 
thither fbr saeh commodities as the natives were able ^ 
produce. These it is thought^ after a time possessed 
themselves of all the maritime ^a^os where they had at 
first been permitted to reside. There, fiodiog the coun- 
trjr fertile, and commodiouslj situated for trade, thcj set*, 
tied upon the sea-sidevaad introdoced thepraetice of a» 
gricultore. But it was very different with the inland in* 
babitantsof theoonntry, who considered thnnselvee as 
the lawful possessors of the soil : these avoided all cor* 
respondence with the new comers, whom they consider* 
ed as intruders upon their property. 

The inland inhabitants are represented as extremely 
iTumerou9,v living in cottages thatched^ with straw, aud ' 
feeding large herds of cattle. They lived mostly upon 
milk, or (lesh procured by the cliace. What cloaths 
they v\'ore to cover any part of their bodies, were usually 
the skins of beasts ; but mocli of their bodies, as the 
arms, legs, aud thighs, was left nakod,> and those parts 
were usually painted blue. Their hair, which was long. 
Sowed down npoa their backs and shoulders, while their* 
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beards were kept «Iose shaven, except upon the upper 
lip* 

As to their goverDmeot, it consisted of sereral small 
principalities, each under irrespective leader ; and this 
seems to be the earliest mode of dominion with which 
inaukind ate acquainted. Upon great and uncommon 
dangers, a commander in chief was chosen by commoa 
consent, in a general assembly ; and to him was €om« 
' mitted the conduct of the general interest, the power of 
making peace or leading to war. 

Their force consisted chiefly of foot, and yet they 
could bring a considerable number of horse into the field 
upon great occasion»!::1rhV/li1^d^^^^^ chariots in 

battle, which with^sKoit^teythe^fSCsteiAeailo the ends of 
the axle.trees inflicted^terS'ibteriCouajls, spreading terror 
^ and devastation wheresoever stl^.^dye. Nor while the 
chariots were thus dtiyki^j -wef^ j^^ warriors who con- 
ducted them unemployed'; .*tii^4[a^fed:their javelins a- 
gainst the enemy, ran along the beam, leaped on jthe 
ground, resumed their seat, stopt or turned their hones 
at full speed, and sometimes cunningly retreated, to dnmr 
the enemy into confusion. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government ; and the Druids^ 
who were the guardians of at, possessed great authority 
;imong them. No species of superstition was ever more 
terrible than theirs ; besides the severe penalties which 
they were permitted to inflict in this world, they incul- 
cated the eternal traosmigration of souls^ and thus ex« 
tended their authority as far as the fears of their votaries. 
They sacrificed human victims, which they burned ia 
large wicker .hurdles, made so capacious as to contain a 
multitude of persons at once, who were thus consumed 
together. To these rites, tending to impress ignorance 
with awe, they added the austerity of their manners, 
and the simplicity of their lives. They lived in woods, 
caves, atid hollow trees : their food was acorns and ber- 
ries, and their driuk water ; by these arts, they were not i 
only respected, but almost adoied by the people. 

It may be easily supposed, that the manners of the ■ 
people took a tincture from the discipline of their tcach^ 



©f9. Tlieir lives were simple, but' they were marked - 
with cruelty and fierceness j their courage vras greatybut 
fiejther dignified by mercy hot perseverance. 

* The Britons had long remained in this rude but indc* • 
pendent state, when Cae=jar having over-ran Gciu!, de-* 
termined upon the conquest of a country that seemed to^ 
promise an easy triumph. When the troops destined for 
the expedition were embarkud^^he set sail for Britain a« 
boat midnight, and the next'moniing arrived on the coast 
Dear Dover, where be saw the rooks aad ciiiF(# covered ^ 
vnth termed men to oppose his landing* 

The Britons h^^. I^Jio^en Casslbeiaujdtis for their com- - 
mander in chieCV ^at t M' pAfy* pj^^ his' com- 

mand either deli*l^'hj| his statibu,' or'suspectiog his^ fide* 
lity, threw off their jaSle^atitee-t ^^ome of them fled with 
their forces into the iiittrnif tisfrls* of the* kingdoraf o- » 
thers submitted tq C^s^f^ tiJi*/ aj^r'^j^gth Cassibelaunus, . 
himself, weakened by GO 4uaby liesertionj, resolved upon ^^ 
n>aking wh<it terms he was able, while he yet had power 
to keep the fidd.' The coi^ditiotis offered by Csesar, and 
accepted by him were, tha;t be stiquld-^setid to tfae con* » 
tkienr double the number of hostages a!t first demaulie^^^ 
aod that- he should ackuowledge subj^tion to the V^^^ 
mans. 

Caesar,' however, was obliged to rcHrn oBce niflFre io ' 
cempel the Britons to complete their, stipula^ted treaty* 

Tiberius, wisely judging the empire already too ext en- 
9fve<, made no attempt upon tfiritaiu. From thattiine 
the natives began to improve in all the arts wbieh con** - 
tribute to the iiUprovemeut of human nature^ • '• a 

The wild extravagancies -of Caligula^ by* which be 
threatened 'Britain with an invasion, served rather to ex« 
pose him to ridicule^' than 'the^ island to daiigbr.v At <* 
length the Romans^ in the- reign of Claudius, begaa to «> 
think seriously of reducing them under their dominion, t 
The expeditioa for this purpose was conducted io tfae be- '• 
ginning by Plautius, and other commanders, >witb that ^ 
succes.s which usually attended the Roman arms. 

A. D. 50. Caractacus^was the first who seemed wil- - 
ling, -by a vigorous effort, to resctie his country, and re- - 
pel its iosuUing and rapacious cooquecors* ^ 

A S 
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Tliis rude soldier, though with ioFerior forces, coiiti« 
niied for above nioe years to oppose and harass the Ro« 
«ans, till at length he was totally routed^ and taken 
prisoner by Ostorius Scapulo, who sent him in triamph 
to Rome. While Caractacus was leading through Rome 
and beheld the splendours which surrounded him, he 
cried out, ^ Alas, how is it possible that a people pott« 
fiessed of such ma^^ificeoo* «l home, could enyy me aa 
humble cottage in Britain {** The emperor was aflfect* 
ed with the British hero's misfMtiioeSy and won by his- 
address. He ordered bin im be nacbained upon the 
spot, and set at liberty ir ith the la^st aC Xbfi captives. 

The cruel treatmcfht 6f :fibDad\^»; vi^ ^^ ^^^ Iceni, 
drove the Britons' once more* ^intb bp^ib* febellion. Pnu 
satagus, kiug of the Iceq^ alia^ ^di had bequeathed 
one half of his dominiMs-tonWBiHinuis, aod the other 
to his daughters, thusii^piog Byi (Sfrsaf rifice of a part, 
to secure t)ie rest to Kis>*fiim1I^ bWft-klul a different ef- 
fect i for the Roman procurator immediately took p08« 
session of the whole ; and when Boadieea, the wido\ir 
of the deceased, attempted to remonstrate, he ordered 
her to be scourged like a slave, and violated the chasti- 
ty of her daughters* Tliese outrages were sufficient to 
Jroduce a revolt throughout the island. The Iceni, a» 
eing the most deeply interested in the quarrel, were tho 
first to take arms ^ all the other states soon followed the 
example ; aod Boadieea, a woman of great beauty and 
nsasculine spirit, was appointed to head the common for- 
ces, which amounted to two hundred and Ihirty thou- 
sand fighting men. These exasperated by their wrongs, 
attacked several of the Roman settlements and colonies 
with success. London was also reduced to ashes i suck 
of the inhabitaots as remained in it were massacred, and 
the Romans, with all other strangers, to the number of 
teventy thousand, were cruelly put to the sword. Flush- 
ed with these successes, the Britons no longer sought to 
avoid the enemy, but boldly came where Paulinus a- 
waited their arrival, posted in a very advantageous man- 
ner wkh a body of tea thousand men. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody. Boadieea herself, appeared with 
W two daughters in a chariot, aud harangued her aruij ' 



with mascDline intrepidity; but tfie irregular and unias^ 
cipliued bravery oi; her tvoops was uaable to resist the 
cool iDtrepidtty of the Romans. They were routed with 
great slaughter ; eighty thousand perished in the field, 
and a vast number were made prisoners, wliile Boadicea 
herseify fearing to fall into the hands of the enraged vic« * 
tor, pot an end to her Vile by poison* 

The general who finally .established the dominion- oC 
the Romans in this island was'J^ulius Agrkola, who go- 
verned it during the reigna.p|' Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
mitian, and distingi^shed h^stl^* as well by his courage 
as humanity* ., . . .,. 

For several .years after the thne of Agrieola, a pro-> 
found peace neema^to have prevailed in Britain. 

At length, however, Rome, that had for ages given 
laws to other nations, began to sink under her own mag- 
nificence. Mankind, as if by general consent, rising 
up to vindicate their natural freedom. 

During these struggles, the British youth were fre- 
quently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual suc- 
cour to the vmous contenders for the empire. In the 
mean time, as the Roman forces decreased in Britain^ 
the Picts and Scots continued still more boldly to infest 
the northern parts ; and crossing the friths, which the 
Romans could not guard, in little wicker boats, covered 
%vith leather, filled the country wherever they came with 
slaughter and consternation. 

448* Ihe Romans, therefore, finding it impossible 
to stand their ground in Britain, in the reign of the em- 
peror Valentin ian took their last leave of the island, after 
being masters of it near four hundred years, and left the 
natives to the choice of their own government and kings. 

They gave them the best instructions the calamitous 
times would permit, for exercising their arins and re- 
pairing their ramparts, and helped them to erect, anew 
a wall of ston^, built by the emperor Severus across the 
island. 

Exei'cisesm ; 

By whom was Britain discoTcred ? What was the dress of the inhabf- 
tants? What religion did they profess ^ Who first invaded Britain } By 
whom was Caractacus taken prisoner ? What outrages escited the Bri- 
tons again to revolt ? What took place in the battle which ensued ? Fok 
wbjU WM Agiicola distin^alsb«d ? When did the KomaBs withdraw ? ^ 
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THE S A X O N S. 

Tlie Britoiis being now left to themselves,' cOffsideped' 
their new liberties as tlieir greatest calamity. 

The Picts and Scots uniting together, ^ began tolook^ 
upon Britain as their own, znd attacked with suecess th^ 
northern wall which the Romans had built to keep ofP 
their incursions. . Uaving thus opened' to themselves a* 
passage, they>xavaged the whole country with impunity^ ^ 
' while the Britons Bought precarious shelter in their woods ; 
and mountains. 

It was in this deplorable and infeebled st&te that the ♦ 
Brrtbns had recourse to the Saxon«, a brave people who ' 
were fonnidable to all the German nations and Supposed « 
to be more than a match fdrthfe gods themselves. They 
were restless and bold and considered war as their trade. . 
A nation, however, entirely addicted to war, has seldooi 
wanted the imputation of cruelty. The Saxons are repre- - 
seuted as a very cruel nation : but we^ must remember ' 
that their enemies have drawn the picture. 
It was no disagreeable circomstance to these ambition* • 
people to be invited into a country, upon which they had ' 
forages before been, forming designs. In cons€(juence • 
therefore, of VortigetnVsofemo invitation, who was then 
king of Britain, they arrived with fifteen hundred ^nen,\ 
under the command of Hengist and Horsa, who were - 
. brothers, and landed on the isle of Tbanet, There they 
did not long remain inactive ; but being joined by. the- 
British forces, they boldly marched against the Picts and • 
Scots, who bad advanced as far as Lincolnshire, and 
•. fgained a complete victory over them. 

After this the Saxons received a fresh supply of five 
thousand of their countrymen, who passed over in seven* • 
teen vessels, aud soon made a permanent establisbme 
i^ the fertile province of Kent. 
:-' 45S. After the death of Hengist, several other Ger« 

y '. tnan tribes, allured by the success of their own country- 
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meoy went over in great numbers. A body ef Saxeas 
under the coDdoct of Ella and his three sons, had some- 
ttaie before laid the foundation of the South Saxons^ 
though not without great op()osition and bloodshed. This 
Dew kingdom included Surrey, Sussex, and the JNew 
Forest ; and extended to tiie frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cer- 
dic and his son Kenric, landed in the West, and from 
thence took die name of West Saxons^ T'hese met with 
a very vigorous opposition from the natives ; but being 
reinforced from Germany, assisted by their country meu 
on the island, they routed the Britons ; and although 
retarded ia their progress by the celebrated king Arthur 
they had strength enough to keep possession of the con« 
quests they had already made. ' Cerdic, therefore^ with 
his son Kenric, established the third Saxon kingdom ia 
the islaud, namely, that of the West Saxons, including 
the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts^ Berks, and the 
isle of Wight. 

495. It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the 
celebrated prince Arthur acquired his fame. This prince - 
is of such obscure (origin, that some authors suppose bim 
to be the son of king Ambrosius, aud others only his 
nepliew ; others again affirm that he was a Cornish 
prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that province.-*, 
llowever this be, it is certain he was a commander of 
great valour, and could courage alone repair the miser* 
able state of the Britons, his might have been effectual. 
According to the most authentic historians, he is said to 
have worsted the Saxons in twelve successive battles^— 
la ,one of these, namely that fought at Carbadon, ia 
ferks, it is asserted that he killed no less than four hun- 
dred and forty of the enemy with his own band. But 
the Saxons were too numerous and powerful to be extir- 
pated by the desultory efforts of single valour ; so that 
a peace, and not conquest was the immediate fruit of his 
victories. The enemy therefore still gained ground ; and 
this prince, in the decline of life^ had the mortification, 
from some domestic troubles of bis own, to be a patient 
spectator of their encroachments. Unfortunately, his 
third consort was debauched by his own nephew Mord^ 
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red. This jnrodadbd a rebeHton, in wliicii the ki^g wair 
his traitcrous ktosmaii meetiog in battle, slew each o^* 
tber* 

Id the nsenn titoe^ while the Saxons were thes gain- 
tng^roand in the West, their coiintr]nnen were aot less 
active in other parts of the island. Adventurers Btill 
eontimiing to pour over from Germany, one body of 
tiieifly under the eommand of UfFa, seized upon the coan-*- 
tics of Cambiidge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their 
commander the title of king of the East Angles which - 
was the fomrth Saxon kingdom founded in Britain^ 

Another body of thsse adventurers formed a kiugdom 
under the title of Eatt Saxony, comprehending Essex^ 
Middlesex^ and part of Hertfordshire. This kingdom, 
which was dismembered from that of Kent, formed th« 
fifth Saxon principality foutided in Britain* 
' The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth whieh was^ ei* 
tabltshed by these fierce invaders, comprehending all the. 
middle counties, from the banks of the Severn to th« 
frontten of- the'twolast named kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained 
WM that of Northumberlattd, one of the most powerful 
aod^eztensive of them all* This was formed from the 
onion of two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called 
Bemicia, containing the present county of Northumber- 
land and the bishopric of Dnrham ; the subjects of the 
otber^ called the Deiri, extending themselves over Lan* 
easbire and Yorkshire, These kingdoms were after- 
wards united in the person of Ethelfred, king of Nor- 
thumberland. In this manner the natives being over- 
powered, or entirely expelled, seven kingdoms were es- 
tablished in Britain,^ which have beeo since well known 
by the name of the Saxoa Heptarchy. 

The Saxons being thus established in all the desirable 
parts of the island, and having no longer the Bntons to 
cMmtend with, began to quarrel among tlicmselves, A 
country divided into a number of petty independent prini 
cipalities, must ever be subject to contention, as jealousy 
and ambition have more frequent incentives- to operate. 
After a series, therefore, . of battles, treasons, and stra- 
Ug9m9, all these petty priucipalities fell under the power; 



of Egbert king of Weswr, whose merits deserved do- 
aiinion, and whose prudence secured his conque&ts. To 
give splendour to his authority, a general coupcil of the 
clergy and laity was s^aunooed at Winchester, where he 
was solemnly orowned. king of. England, by which name 
the united kingdom was thenceforward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the first arrival 
of the Sa&ons io Britai<i, all the petty settlements were- 
united into one great state,and notning offered but pros- 
pects of peace, security and imsreasing refineuient* 

It was about this period that St Gregory undertook to 
send missionaries among the Saxons, to convert them to 
Christianity. It is said that before his elevation to the 
papal chair, bechanced to pass throogfa the slave market 
at Kome^ and perceiving some children of great beauty 
who were set up fcnr sale, lie enquired about their conn* 
try, and -finding they were English pagans, he is said to 
liave cried ont iu the Latin language, ^ Non Attgh\ sei 
j4nffBft\ J&rent^ si eseent Christiam.^ They would not 
be English, but angels, had they been Christians. From 
that time he was struck with an ardent desire to convert 
ibat UDenlightened nation^ and ordered a monk, named 
AugU8tine,v and others of the saime frateroity, to under- 
take the mission into Britain. 

This pious monk, upon his first Isuiding in the isle of 
Tbanet, seat one of bis iuterpreters to Etfaelbert the 
Kentish king, declaring ho was come from Rome with 
oSers of eternal salvation. The king immediately or^^ 
dered Ibem to be furnished with all necessaries, and e- 
^W visited tb^m, though without declaring himself asr 
yet in their favour. Augustine, however, encouraged by 
this iavourable reception, and now seeing a prospect of 
mecess, proceeded with redoubled' zeal to preach tne gos^^ 
pel. The king openly espoused the Christian rcligiett^ 
while his example wrought so successfully on bis subjects 
tbait DHmbers of them came voluntarily to be baptized, 
their missioner loudty •declaring against any coercivtft 
meaas toWards their ceoversion. Id this aianner the o- . 
ther kingdoms, one after the other, embraced the feith ; 
:aftd Engbwd was soon as fitmous for its supeistition, as 
it haii Wte bteo for lis trvirseness to Christianity. 
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Exerctsee. 

. TowlwmdKi the Britons apply in their distress? Whoceonnanded 

the Saxons? Where did they afterwards settle? Who established the 
West Saxons? Whom did Prince Arthur oppose ? What became of him ? 
Under whom were the Saxons united ? Who first preached the Gospel in 
Britain ? What success attended the ministry of Augustine i 



CHAPTER ItL 

INVASION OF THE DANES. 

SECTION I. 

833. Peace and unanimity had been scarcely esta- 
blished in England when a mighty swarm of those nations 
called Danes, who had possessed the countries bordering 
on the Baltic, began to level their fury against England. 
A small body of them at first landed on the coasts, with 
a view to learn the state of the country, and having 
committed some small depredations, fled to their ships for 
safety. About seven years after this first attempt, they 
made a descent upon the kingdom of Northumberland 
where they pillaged a monastery ; but their fleet being 
shattered by a storm, they were defeated by the inhabit 
tants, and put to the sword. It was not till about five 
years a^ter the accession of Egbert, that their invasions 
became truly formidable. From that time they conti- 
nued with unceasing ferocity, until the whole kingdom 
was reduced to a state of the most distressful boudage* 

Though often repulsed, they always obtained their end 
#f spoiling the country, and carrying the plunder away^ 
carefully avoiding genera] engagements. 

At length, however, they resolved upon making a set-^ 
tlement in the country, and landing on the isle of Tba- 
net, stationed themselves there. Jn this place they kept 
their ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained 
over them by Etkelwolf. The odious reign of Ethelbald^ 
kis successor, was of no long continuance. 

866. This prince was succeeded by his brother Ethel- 
red, a brave commander, but whose valpur was insuflicient 
to repress the Danish incursions. In these exploits he 
wa's always assisted by bis younger brother Alfred, a&> 



' terwards atiroamed the Great, who sacriRced all private 
resentnaent to the public good, having been deprived by 
the king of a large patrimony. It was during Ethelred's 
reiga that the Danes penetrating into Mercia, took up 
their winter quarters at Nottingham, from whence .tbd 
king, attempting to dislodge them, received a wound ia 
the battle, of which he died, leaving his brother, Alfred, 
the inheritance of a kingdom that was now reduced to 
tke brink of ruin. 

The Danes had already subdued Northumberland and 
East Anglia, and had penetrated into the very heart of 
Wessex* The Mercians were united against Alfred ;' 
the dependence upon the other provinces of the empire 
was but precarious ; the lands lay uncultivated through 
fear of continual incursions, and all the churches and 
monasteries were burned to the ground. Tn this terrible 
. eituatiou of affairs, nothing appeared but objects of ter- 
. ror, and every hope was lost in despair. The wisdom 
and virtues of one man alone were found sufficient to 
bring back happiness, security and order; and all the 
calamities of the times fouud redi*ess from Alfred. 

871. This prince seemed born not only to defend his 
bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity. He had 
given very early instances of those great virtues which 
afterwards gave splendour to his reign ; and was anoint* 
ed by pope Leo, as future king, when be was sent by his 
father ior his education to Rome. On his return from 
thence, be became every day more the object oi his fu- 
ther's fend aiTcctions, and that perhaps was the reason 
why his education was at first neglected. He had attain- 
ed the age of twelve before he was made acquainted 
with thelowest elements of literature ; but hearing somei 
Saxon poems read, which recounted the praise of heroes, 
hia whole .mind was roused, not only to obtaiu a siniili- 
tiideiof glory, but also to b^ able to transmit that glory 
to posterity. £ncouraged b;^ the queen his mother, and 
assisted by a penetrating genius, he soon learned to lead 
these, oomposicions, and proceeded from thence to a 
knowledge of Latin authors, who directed bits taste and 
rectified bis ambition. 

He was scarce come to the throne when be was obli« 
B 
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gcd to (Tppose the Danes, isho ttad seized 'Wilf^o, wi>cl 
tvcre exerciariTig their usual ravages on the ^oontrya- 
ronnd. He marched agaiust tbem with the lew troops 
iie could assenilsie on a sndden, and a desperate l»ttte 
was fotiglit to the disadvantage of the Eng1»*4i. But it 
'tvas not ill the pouTr of miafortuiic to a4iate the king's 
diligence, though it repressed his power to do good. Be 
vv^as in a little time emtbledto hazard another engage^ 
tnent ; so that the enemy dreading his eoarage and aett- 
vity, proposed terras of peace, ivhich be did not tiiiok 
proper to refuse. They, by tWs treaty, agreed to relin* 
quisli the kingdom ; btit, instead of eomplykig with rbeir 
engagements, they only remo^'cd ftt>m one piace to ano- 
ther, burning and destroying u-beacverlhey came. 

Alfined, thus opposed to an enemy \yhom no stationary 
force could resi^, nor no treaty could bind, found him* 
self unable to iTpel tlie efforts of those ravagers, wiw 
from all quarters invaded hfm. IN'ew swarms of tbeene. 
my arrived every year upon tbe coaat, and frerfi inva- 
aions were still projected. Some of liis subjects there- 
fore left the country and retired into Wales, or fled to 
tbe continent ; others submitted to the conquerors, and 
purchased their lives by their freedom. In this onivejr* 
sal defection, Alfred was obliged to give way to tlte 
wretched necessity of the times. Accordingly reUnqntsk- 
ing the ensigns of his dignity, and dismissing his servants 
lie dressed himself in tbe Irabit of a peasant, and lived 
for some time in the house of a kerdsman, who had been 
entrnsted mth tbe care of bis cattle. In his solitary re- 
treat be amused himself tvith music, and supported his 
lot with the hopes of better fortune. It is said, that 
one day being commanded by the herdsman's wife, w4)o 
was ignorant of his quality, to take care of some cakes 
which were baking by the fire, he happened to let them 
burn, for which she severely upbraided bini for neglect. 

Previous to his retirement, Alfred had concerted mea- 
fiures for assembling a few trusty friends, whenever «m 
oppoftonity should offer of annoyiog the enemy,* n^ho 
were now in possession of ail the country. This chosen 
band, still faithful to their monarch, took shelter in tbe 
forests and marshes of Somerset, and from thence made 



occaskraal iriraptimw^ apon. straggling. parties o£ the ene^ 
my. TlMir success, iatbis rapaciaus and dreary method 
of liviagf encoitfaged many move to join their society, 
till at length, sufficiently augmented they repaired tO' 
their maoarcbf who bad by that time been reduced by 
fAi&iiie t» the last extrei&ity. 

Meai>wUile Ubba, the chief of the Dani^ih command^ 
er&i carmd terror over the whole land, and now ravaged 
the coantrj of Wales without opposition. The only 
pl;»ee where he found resistance, was on his return, from 
tike castle of Kenwitli, into which tbe earl of Devon-' 
abire bad retired with a small body of troops. This* 
gailaat soldier^ fiiiding himself unable to stustain it siegesy. 
was resolved by one desperate effort, to saUy out, and 
fopce bis way through the besiegers sword in liand.-— r 
The proposal wa& embraced by all bis followers ^ while^ 
tb9 DiiQesiy secuxe in their numbers, and in their con- 
tempt of the enemy,, were not only touted with grea^ 
alaoghter,, bet Ubba, tbeir general was slain. 

This victory once more restored courage to the diapU 
lited Saxona ; and Alfred apprising them of tbe place of 
Ills wtroat, i^tructsd them to be ready, with all theiir 
fbvce at a minute's warning* Being anxious to gain in-* 
telligcKice of the strength and posture of the enemy, he 
p»t on the simple dxesd qI* a sheplierdi^ and with a harp^ 
in bis band he entered the Danish camp^ tried all bia 
mu&ical art to please, and was so much admired, that be. 
wafis brai^bt even into the presence of Gutbrum, the. 
Danish prince^ with wham he remained same days.-^ 
There he remarked the sapine security of tke Danes, < 
tbeir contempt of the English^ tlieir negligence in fo- 
raging and plundering, and their dissolute wasting ok* 
such ill gotten booty. Having made his observations, he 
returned to his retreat, and detaching proper emissaries 
auw^ng his subjects^ appointed tttem to meet him in arme 
in Selwood forest,. a sommoas which they gladly obey- 
ed. 

It was agsiinst the most unguarded quarter of tbe en« 
emy that Alfred made his most violent attack, while tbe 
DUnes, surprised. to behold an army of English whom 
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they considered as totally subdued, made bat a faint re- 
sistance. Notwithstanding the superiority of their Dum« 
ber, they were routed with great slaughter. By the con- 
queror's permission, those who surrendered and did not 
cbnse to embrace Christianity, embarked for Flanders, 
under the command of one of their generals called Has- 
tings. Guthrum their prince, became a convert, with 
thirty of his nobles, and the king himself answered for 
him at the font. 

880. AlfreJ had now attained the meridian of glory ; 
he possessed a greater part of territory than had ever 
been enjoved by any of his predecessors ; the kings of 
"Wales did him homage for their possessions ; the North- 
umbrians received a king of his appointing, and no ene- 
jny appeared to give him the least apprehensions, or ex* 
cite an alarm. In this state oF prosperity and profound 
tranquillity, which lasted for twelve years, Alfred was 
diligently employed in cultivating the arts of peace and 
in repairing the damages which the kingdom had sustain- 
^ by war. 

His care was to polish the oountry by arts, as he had 
protected it by arms. He is snid to have drawu up a 
body of laws. His cjCre for the encouragement of leam- 
iug did not a little teud to improve the morals and re- 
strain the barbarous habits of the people. He himself 
comnlains, that on his accession he knew not one person 
soutii of the Tliames, who could so much as interpret 
the Latin service. To remedy this deficiency, he invit- 
ed over the most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
Europe : he founded, or at least re-established the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges. 
He usually divided hi^ time into three equal portions ; 
•ne was given to sleep, diet, and exercise : another ta 
the dispatch of business ; and the third to study and de- 
votion. He made a considerable progress in the different 
studies of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, architecture,^ 
and geometry. He was an excellent historian ; he un- 
derstood music ; he was acknowledged to be the best 
Saxon poet of the age, and left many works behind him^ 
some of which remain to this day. Even virtues seem- 
J{ig(y oppcsite, were happily bieaded in his dispositioo i^ 



■ftrieveriog^ jet flexible ; mpd^n^tCt yet cnterprisini; ^ 
jjust, yet laei'cifal J stem in cpmmaii^, yet gentle in con- 
versation. Nature also iui bestowed upoo him »Il bo* 
d!ty accomplibluneiits, vigour, dignity^ aud an euga^iii;^ 
ojien ^unteD^nce* 

you His ^ecood sou Edwapd aycceeided him on the 
throne* To him succeeded AtUelat^p his itatuial son^ 
who died at Gloucester^ after a reign of sixteen years, 
and was eucceeded by his brother £dmuud, who like the 
re^t of his predecessors, met with disturbances from the 
Northftmbriads ou his access^^pn to the throne ; but his 
activity soon defeated their ^ttcpapts. He was kille^ by 
ijnolfff a robber, at a feast, where this viiUia had the 
insolence to intrude into the king's presence. His bro- 
ther £dred was appointed to succeed, and like qa^ 
his predecessors, this monarch found himself at 
the head of a rebellious and refractory people. Edred 
implicitly submitted to the directions of Dunstan the 
monk, both in church and state ; and the kingdom was ' 
in a fair way pf being turned into a papal province by 
this zealous ecclesiastic ; but he was checked in the 
midst of hts career, by the death of the kipg^ v^ho died-^ 
of a quinsy, in the tenth year of bis reign. 

Who fieict invaded England > Where did the D^Mi at loigth fix th«ir 
rrsidence ? Who opposed them? U*ho succeeded Ethelred ? What 
to<* pUce at Wilton? To what distress was Alfred reduced i What 
hbcame of Ubb»'^ By wiust means' did AUred gain inteUigeince uf the 
enemy*« strmgth? What success attended Alfnxl's attack ? How did 
he improve ine peace which succeeded ? What encouragement did he ' 
Ifi^t t* learning ? What was Alfred*8 character ? Who succeeded him > * 
Wtiat becaiae qf Athei&tan ? Who was his sojccessor? T9 whom di4 ' 
£dred implicitly subioit ? - 
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$53.- £d\^7 his nephew^ who ascended this throne, 
his own sons being unfit to govern, was a prince of great 

ersonal accomplishments, and a martial disposition.— 
unstan, however^ who had governed, during the former 
reign, was resolved to omit nothing of his apthoritY is 
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this : and KJwj, in mediately upftn bis accession, Ibon^ 
himself involved io a quarrel with the monks, whose rage* 
neither his accomplishments nor bis yirtnes could miti-« 
gate. 

* Among other instances of their croelty, the following" 
is recorded : There was a lady of the royal blood named 
£lgiva, whose beauty had made a strong imptesssion up- 
on the young monarch's heart. He even ventured ta 
marry her, contrary to the advice of his counsellors, as 
she was within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the 
cannon law. On the day of his coronation, white hisF 
nobility were giving a loose to the more noisy pleasures 
of wine and festivity in the great halt, Edwy retired tcr 
his wife's apartment ; where, in company with her mo- 
ther, he enjoyed the more pleasing satisfaction of hereon- 
versation* Dunstan no sooner perceived his absence,thaff 
conjecturing the reason, he rushed furiously into the a-> 
partment, and upbraiding him with all the bitterness of 
ecclesiastical rancour, dragged him forth in the most out« 
rageous manner. Dunstan, it seems, was not without his 
ienemies, for the king was advised lo punish this insult, 
by bringing him to account for the money with which be 
had been entrusted during the last reign. This account 
the haughty mopk lefused to give in ; wherefore he wa» 
deprived of all the ecclesiastical and civil emoluments of 
which he had been in possession, and banidied the king- 
dom. His exile only served to increase the reputation of 
his sanctity with the people : among the rest Odo, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was so transported with the spir- 
it of party, that he pronounced a divorce between Edwy 
and iilgiva. The king was unable to resist the indig- 
nation of the church, and consented to surrender iiis 
beautiful wife to its fury. 

Accordingly, Odo sent into the palace a party of sol- 
diers, who seized the queen, and by his orders branded 
her on the face with an hot iron. Not coutented with 
this cruel vengeance, they carried bet* by force into Ire- 
land, and there commanded her to remaiu in perpetual 
exile. This injunction, however, was too distressing 
for that faithful woman to comply with ; for being cured 
«f her wonodi and having obliterated the maiks wbick 



fed been made ta deface her beauty^ she •tice more ven-f 
tnred to returo to the kiog^ wbotn she stilt regarded as 
ber hosbsMid. But cnkfortuoe eontiuued to pursue her*- 
She was taken prisooer by a party whom the archbisliop* 
bad appointed to observe ber coaduct^ and was put to- 
death ia t£ie most cruel inanner ; the sinews of her legs 
being cut, and ber body mangled, 'she was thus left ta 
cspire in the greatest agony* . In the meantime, a se- 
cret revolt against £dwy became almost general, and 
Donstan put himself at the bead of the party. The maU 
contents at last proceeded to open rebellion ; and having: 
placed Edgar, the kiog^s younger brother, a boy of a^ 
boot thirteen years of age, at their head,^ they soon pnt 
bim IB possession of all the northern parts of the king* 
dom. Edwy's power and the number of his adherents 
every day declining, he was at last obliged to consent to- 
ft partitioa of the kingdom ; but his deaths which hap- 
pened soon after» freed his enemies from all farther in- 
quietude, and gave Edgar peaceable possession of the 
government. 

959. Edgar being placed on the throne by the infla- 
ence of the monks, alFccted to be entirely guided by their 
directions in all his succeeding transactions. 
. JJittle worthy of notice is mentioned of this monarch 
except his amour with Elfrida, which is of too singular 
a nature to be omitted. Edgar bad long heard of the 
beauty of a young lady whose name was Elfrida, daugh- 
terof the earl of Devonshire ; but unwilling to credit 
common fame in this particular, he sent Ethelwald, his 
favonrite friend, to see, and infprm him, if Elfrida was 
indeed that incomparable woman report had described' 
her. Ethelwald arriving at the earl's, had no sooner 
cast his eyes upon that nobleman's daughter, than he be- 
came desperately enamoured of her himself. Such was 
the violence of his passion, that forgetting his master's 
intentions, he solicited only his own interests, and de« 
maoded for himself the beautiful Elfrida from her father 
in marriage. The favourite of a kiog was not likely to 
find a refusal $ the earl gave bis consent, and their nup- 
tials Were performed in private. Upon his returo to court 
which was slimnly after, he assured the king that her 
riches alone, and her bighqu.vlity, had been the cause of 



her fame, and he appeared amazed how tlws world CQtAi^ 
tHlk »o ^raiich aod so unjastly of ket cliarms. The k\ag 
was satisfied, and no longer felt any etirioi>ity, while E- 
tfeeUvald necpetly triumphed in bid address. When he 
had by this deceit weaned (h^ king from hi6 {iiirpofle, he 
took an opportonity after soo^ time, of turning the cen^ 
yersation on EHrida, representing, that though the for-^ 
tune of the earl of Devonslure's daughter wonM be i^^ 
tfifie to a king, yet it would be ^n immense acqai«itioa< 
to a needy subject. He therefore humbiy intreated perw 
mission to pay his addressct to her, as afae was the rich-- 
ett heiresti in the kingdoau A request so seemidglv 
i^aseeable, was i»eadily complied with; Echelw^d pe* 
turned to his wife, and their nuptials wet« soleitttiiied in^ 
pablic. His greatesit care, however, was employed ia 
keeping her from court, and he took every precantiou to 
prevent her from appearing before a kiogBO sneebtibleof^ 
love, while she was «o capable of inspiring that passioe. 
But it was impossible to keep his treachery long conceal* 
ed. Edgar was soon informed of the whole transaction* 
but dissembling his rcaetitment, he took occasion to visit 
that part of the country where this miracle of beauty 
was detained, accompanied by Ethelwald, who reluc* 
tantly attended him thither. Upon coming near fthft 
lady's habitation, he told him that he had a curiosity to 
•ee his wife^ of whom he bad formerly heard so much, ^ 
and desired to be introduced as his acquaintance. E- 
thelwald, thujiderstruck at the proposal, did all in his 
power, but in vain, to dissuade him. All he could ob- 
tam, ivas permigsien to go before, on pmence of prepar- 
mg for the king's reception. '^ 

On hi« arrival, lie fell at his xvife's feet, con^fessm^ 
what he had done to be possessed of her charms, and* 
conjuring her to conceal as njuch as possible her charm* 
from the king, who was but too susceptible of its power. 
Wfndai little obliged to him for a passion that had de« 
fnrived her of a crowa, promised compliance 5 but 
prompted cither by vanity or revenge, adorned her per^ 
•on With the most exquisite art, and called up all bet 
beauty 00 the occasion. The event answered her expec* 
tatimi ; the king no sooner saw than he loved her, and 
wm matantly resolved to ohtm her. The better to ef. 
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feet his iiitentioDS) he concealed hts passion from the 
hasband, and took leave with a seeming indifference ; 
but his revenge was not the less certain and fatal. £• 
thelwald was some time after sent into Northomberls^nd, 
vpoD pretence of argent affairs, and was murdered in a 
wood by the way. Some say be was stabbed by the 
king*8 own hand. Soon after Elfrida was invited to 
court, by the king^s own order, and their nuptials were 
performed with the nsual solemnity. 

Thif monarch died after a reign of sixteen years, in 
the thirty^third year of bis age, being succeeded by his 
son Edward, whom he had by his first marriage with 
the daughter of the earl of Ordmer. 

975. Edward, surnamed the martyr, was made king^^ 
by the interest of the monks, and lived about four years 
after his accession. In his reign there is nothing re« 
jnarkable, if we except his tragical and memorable end. 
Hunting one day nearCorfe castle, where Elfrida his mo^ 
ther«in-law resided, he thought it his duty to pay her ft 
visit, although he was not attended by any of his retinue. 
There desiring some liquor to be brought him, as he was 
thirsty, while he was yet holding the cup to bis head, one 
of Elfrida's domestics, instructed for that purpose, stab« 
bed him on the back. The king finding himself wound- 
ed, pnt spurs to his horse ; but fainting with the loss of 
blood, he fell from the saddle, and his foot sticking in the 
stirrup, be was dr^igged along by bis horse till he died. 

978. Ethelied II. the son of Edgar and Elfrida, sue* 
eeeded, a weak and irresolute monarch, incapable of go« 
veniing the kingdom, or of providing for its safety. Dur« 
ing his reign the old and terrible enemies the Danes who 
seemed not to be loaded with the same accumulation of 
vice and folly as the English, were daily gaining ground. 
The weakness and inexperience of Etbelred appeared to 
give a favourable opportiinity for renewing their depre*^ 
dations ; and accoraingly they landed on several parts of 
the coast, spreading their usual terror and devastation. 

As they lived indiscriminately among the English, a 
resolation was taken for a general massacre ; and EtheU 
red, by a policy incident to weak princes, embraced the 
oroel reiolation of putting them aU to the sword. This. 
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pidl waa eavried.oB Mrkh snob seeFe«y, th«t it was ese* 
cutecl in oue day^ aiKl> aU the Danes' ia EifgUad, were- 
d^troyed without mercy. But this iDassacre, so per&» 
dtons'in the cootriiFing, aodso-oruel ut the execution,- 
instead of 'ending the Long miseries of the people, oaljF 
prepared the way for greater ealamtties. 

While the English were yeS congratiilatinf each other 
vpoB their late deliveraace fpem aa iuveterxte enemy,. 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, who bad been iufomed of 
tsbeir treacheron^ cruelties, appeared off the ivestem 
coasts with a large fleet, meditating slaughter, and furiM- 
Otts with revenge. Eihelred wan obliged to fiy into 
Normandy, and the whole country thus, came niidcr tbor 
pow^r of Sweyn, bis* Tictorioufi riTal. 
. ' JExercis^^ 

Who succeeded Edred ? In what m tuner did Dumtan the Monk treat 
£dwy > How did the King punish this insult ? Of what vioience was 
Odo gnihyf What became of the (inecn?* Who succeeded £d»ry^ 
Hem did Eehrlwald betjray the King's trust? To whom vrm he ttftrried2 
In what manner did JSdfar aftef waidsf act ? What became of Etbei- 
wald ? Whom did the King marry f \^ho succeeded Edgar? What* 
Vecame of Edward I Who was his snccessot.^ What |riot did EibcIreiE. 
AMfriTe a^nit the ]>ane»?^ Who fovettged Wm^ntkj ? 
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1017, Canute, aAemvardd dnninined the Great^ sue^ 
eeeded S^eyn as kiag of Denmark, and also aa general 
ef the Danish forces ia England* The content between 
htm and Edmund Ironside, 9nooe8«6r t« Etbelred^ wan 
managed with great obstinacy aad perseverance ^ the 
first battle that was fought appeared UDdeci^ive : a a^^ 
eond followed, in whtob the Danes were victorioas ^ but* 
Edmand still having interest enough«to bring a third ar« 
ray into the field, the Danish and English nobility^ e» 
^nally harassed by these convulsions, obliged their kings 
to a comprointse^ arid to divide the kingdom betweea 
tbeto by treaty* Cantite reserved to bitlself the northertv 
parts of the kingdom, the sonkhem parCs were left toEd- 
Biand ; bntthis prince being murdered about a month aC» 
ter the treaty by bis two cbaaiberlains at Oxford,> Ca««». 
Ute Was Inft impeaceable postcssioo of the ivbok kii%fl9«^ 
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Cftnote. is reprMented bj s^ne histomns tf 6iie of the 
-first diaraGlera t a those barharoes ages. The piet^ of 
!lhe father part of his life, and the resolote valoor of the 
fiirflMr, "ivere topics tiMit filled the moiiths of his coor« 
tiecs with ^atterjr and praise. They eveo aflected lo 
tfatak his power «ncoDtroHable, and^that all things would 
be obedieut to his command. Canute, sensible of their 
adulation, is said to Jnnre taken the foilowiog method 
to reprove them : He ordered his chair to be cet on the 
sea^sbore while the tide was coming in, and commanded 
1 he sea to wtire. ^ Then art imder my doroinioD,cri^ 
he, the land upon whioh I sit is mine ; 1 ckaitge thee 
f faerefore to approach no farther, nor dare to wet the 
feet of tltj sovereign." He feigned to sit some time in 
expectation of sobaaissioo, till the waves began to siir« 
round him : then turning tr bis ooarlters ; he observed, 
that the titles of Lord aod master •belooged only lo him 
si'bom both earth and seas were ready to obey. Thos 
feared and respected, he lived many years, honoared 
HHth the surname of Great for his power, bat deserving 
ft 'Still more for bis iFirtues. Be died at Shaftesbury, ia 
the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving behind him 
three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardieanute. Sweyn 
4vas crowned king of Norway, Hardkaoute was put in 
possession of Deumatk, and Harold socceedcd his father 
on the English threoe. 

i 089. To Harold succeeded his brother Havdican- 
ute, whose title was readily acknowledged by the Danes 
and En^ish ; and upon his arrival from the continent he 
was received with the most extravagant denionstratioos 
of joy. This king's violent and aajust govcnmieat was 
hfBUi of short duration. He died two years aftw bis ac- 
cession, in consequence of excess at the marriage of a 
Danish lord, which was oelebvaied at JLiambetfa. 

1041. The disorders of the Danish mouarchs' once 
more induced the English 4o place a monarcji of the Sa- 
9 on line upon the throne, «Bd accordingly Edward, enr- 
earned the Coniesspr, was by tfae^enejral consent crowaed 
king. 

The EngKsb, who ha^ long grOaned under a fbreiga 
yok«, now set no bounds to their joy^ at fiading the lino 
of their ancient mooai'Gbs restored. 
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As he had been bred in the Norman court, be sbeir* 
•d in every instance a predilection for their laws and cua- 
tomSf and even the natives of that country $ and among 
the rest of his faults, though he had married Editha the 
daughter of Godwin, yet either from mistaken piety or 
fixed aversion, during bis whole reign he abstained from 
her bed. 

Thus having no legitimate issue, and being wholly en- 
grossed during the continuance of a long reign with the 
visions of superstition, be was at last aurpri&ed by sick- 
aess which brought him to his end, in the sixty-fifth 
year of bis age, and the twenty-fiftb of bis reign* 

1066. Harold^ the son of a popular nobleman whose 
same was Godwin, and whose intrigues and virtues 
seemed to give a right to his pretensions, ascended the 
throne without any opposition. 

But neither bis valour, his justice, nor bis populari- 
ty, was able to secure him from the misfortunes attend- 
ant upon an ilUfounded title. His pretensions were op- 
posed by William duke of Normandy, who insisted that 
the crown belonged of right to him, it being bequeath- 
ed to him by- Edward the Confessor. 

William, who was afterwards called the Conqueror, 
was the natural son of Robert duke of Normandy. His 
mother's name was Arietta, a beautiful maid of Falaize, 
whom Robert fell in love with as she stood gazing at the 
door, whilst be passed through the town. VYilltats, who 
was the offspring of this aroour, owed a part of bis 
greatness to his birth, but still more to his own personal 
merit. His body was vigorous, bis mind capacious and 
noble, and his courage not to be repressed by apparent 
danger. Upon coming to his dukedom of Normandy, 
though yet very young, he on all sides opposed his re- 
bellious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, while 
his valour and conduct prevailed in every action. 1 be 
tranquillity which be bad thus established in his domi- 
nions, induced him to extend his views, and some over- 
tures made him by Edward the Confessor, in the latter 
part of his reign, wbo was wavering in the choice of a 
successor, ii fiaiued his ambition with a desire of suc- 
ceeding to the Juigli&h throne. The pope himself was 
not behind the rest in faYOiicing his pretensions $ but ei- 



fjher laflaenced bj the apparent justice of his claiius, or 
by the hopes of extending the authority of the ch^rcb^ 
he iuimediately pronounced Harold an usurper.^ With 
such favourable incentives, William soon found himself 
at the head of a chosen army of sixty thousand men, all 
equipped in the most warlike and splendid manner. It 
vras in the beginning of summer that be embarked this 
powerful body on board a fleet of three hundred sail ; 
and after some small opposition from the weather, landr 
ed at Peveusey on the coast of Sussex, with resolute 
tranquillity. 

Harold, who seemed resolved to defend his right to 
the crown, and retain that sovereignty which he had re» 
ceived from the people, who only had a right to bestow 
it, was now returning, flushed with conquest, from de- 
feating the Norwegians, who had invaded the kingdom 
with all the forces he had employed in that expedition, 
and' all he could invite or collect in the country through 
which he passed. His army was composed of active 
and valiant troops, in high spirits, strongly attached to 
their king, and eager to engage. On the other hand, 
the army of William consisted of the flower of the con« 
tinenty and had been long inured to danger. The men 
of Bretagne, Bologoe, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, Or* 
leans, France, and Normandy, were voluntarily united 
under his command. England never before nor ever 
since, saw two such armies drawn up to dispute its 
crown. The day before the battle, William seat an of- 
fer to Harold to decide the quarrel between them by 
single combat, and thus to spare the blood of thousands; 
but Harold refused, and said he would leave it to the 
God of armies to determine. Both armies, therefore, 
that night pitched in sight of each other, expecting the 
dawning of the next day with impatience. The English 
passed the night in songs and feasting ; the Normans ia 
devotion and prayer. 

The next morning at seven, as soon as day appeared, 
both armies were drawn up in array against each other. 
Harold appeared in the centre of his forces, leading on 
his army on foot, that his men might be more encourag- 
ed, by seeing their king exposed to an equality of dan« 
C 
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ger. William'fonght on horseback, lca<ling on liis array 
4 hat moved at once, singing the song of Holaud, one of 
the faraouA chiefs of their country. Th6 Normans be- 
gan the fight vnth their rrossibows, which atTirst, gal- 
led and surprised the English ; and as their ranks were 
«lose, their arrows did great execution. But soon they 
<;ame to closer fight, and the English witli their bills, 
hewed down thefir adversaries with great slaughter. 

Confusion was spreading among the ranks, when'Wil- 
liani who found'iiimself on the brink of destruction, hriR- 
tened with a select band to the relief of his forces. Hh 
Ijresence restored the suspense of battle, he was scon in 
every place endeavouring to pieiTe the ranks of the ene- 
my, and had three horses slain under him. At length 
J>erceiving that the English line continued impenetrable, 
16 pretentled to give ground, which, as he expected, 
tlrew the enemy from their raftks, and he was instantly 
ready to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a sig- 
nal given, the 'Normans immediately returned to the 
charge with greater'fury than before, broke the English 
troops, and pursued them to a rising ground. It was in 
this extremity that Harold was seen flying from rank to 
rank, rallying and inspiring his troops with vigour, and 
though he had toiled all day till near nightfall in the 
front of his Kentish men, yet he still seemed unabated 
in force or courage, keeping his men to the post of ho- 
nour. Once more therefore, the victory seemed to turn 
against the Normans, and they fell in great numbers, so 
that the fierceness and obstinacy of this memorable bat- 
tle was often renewed by the courage of the leader?, 
whenever that of the soldiers began to slacken. For- 
tune at length determined a victory that valour was una- 
ble to decide. Harold making a furious onset at the head 
of his troops, against the Norman heavy armed infantry, 
was 3hot into the brains by an arrow ; and his two va- 
liant brothers, fighting by his side, shared the same fate. 
fie fell with his sword in his hand, amidst heaps of slainj, 
and after the battle the royal corpse could hardly be 
distinguished among the dead. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in England 
HBvhich had coatinued for moi:e than six huRdred years. 



Exercises* 

Who succeeded Sweyn? Who opposed the succes»oQ of Cannte? What, 
became of Edmund ? What method did Canute take to reprove the adu- 
]aTion of his Nobles? Where did Canute die? Who succeeded him ? 
Who succeeded Flarold? What became of Hardicamite ? Whom did 
the Enjriidh {jiace on the throne ? Who succeeded Edward ? Who op- 
posed Harold's pretensions? What active measures did William pursue? 
Who began the battle ? What became of Harold ? 



OH AFTER 2V'. 

• WILLIAM thtConqueror^and'WILLIAM 
BUFUS. 

1066. A» soon as WiUiam passed the Thames, at 
Wallingford, Stigand, the primate, made subtnissions to 
him ia the Dame of the clergy ; aiid before he came with- 
la sight of the cUy, all the chief nobility came into bis 
camp, and declared an intention of yielding to his au« 
thority. William was glad of being thus peaceably put 
ip. possession of a throne which several of his predeces* 
sors had not gained without repeated victories. 

But in order to give his invasion all the sanction pos- 
sible, he was crowned at Westminister by the archbishop 
of York, and took' the oath usual in the times of the Sax- 
on and Danish kings, which, was, to protect and defend^ 
tbe church, to observe the laws of the realm, and to gov- 
ern the people with impartially. Having tlias secured 
the government, and by a mixture of vigour and lenity 
brought the English to an entire submission, he resolved 
to return to the contineut, there to enjoy the triumphant 
congratulatious of his ancient subjects. 

In the mean time, the absence of the Conqueror ia 
England produced the most fatal effects. His ofTicers 
being no longer controlled by his justice,* thought this it 
fix opportunity for extortion ; while the English nol<jng- 

c. a. 
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er awed by bis presence, tHoagbt it the happiest occasion 
for vindicating their treedom. 

The English had entered into a conspiracy to cot oflT 
their invaders, and fixed the day for their intended mas- 
sacre, which was to be on Ash-Wednesday, during the 
time oi: divine service, when all the Normans would be 
unarmed as penitents, according to the discipline of the 
time. But William's return quickly disconcerted all 
their schemes ; and from that time forward, he began to 
lose all confidence in his English subjects and to regard 
them as inveterate and irreconcileable enemies. He had 
already raised such a number of fortresses in the king- 
dom, that he no longer dreaded the tumultuous or tran- 
sient efforts of a discontented multitude ; he therefore 
determined to treat them as a conquered natioB, to in- 
dulge his own avarice, and that of his followers, by na- 
jnerous confiscations, and to secure his power by humbling 
till who were able to make any resistance. He proceed- 
ed to confiscate all the estates of the English gentry, aiid 
to grant them liberally to his Norman followers. Thus 
all the ancient honoorable families were reduced to beg- 
gary, and the English found themselves e itirely excladed 
from every road that led liihcr to honour or prefer* 
raent. 

To keep the clergy as much as possible in his inte« 
rests, he appointed none but his own conntrymen to the 
iRost considerable church dignities, and even displaced 
Stigand, arehbishop of Canterbury, upon some frivolous 
pretences* 

1076. William having cmshed several conspiracies, 
and by punishing the male- contents, thus secured the 
peace of his dominions, now expected rest from his la- 
bours : and finding none either willing or powerful enough 
to oppose hiro, he hoped that the end of his reign would 
be marked with prosperity and peace. But such is the 
blindness of human hope, that he found enemies where 
he least expected them, and such as served to embitter 
all the latter part of his life. His last troubles' were ex- 
cited by his own children, from opposing of whom he 
could expect to reap neither glory nor gain. He had 
three^sons, Kobert, WiUiam, and Henry, besides seve<« 



caf dsioghters. Robert, hrs eldest soh surnamed Cur^ 
those, rrotn the shortness of his legs, was a prince who^' 
iflherired all the bravery of his family and nation, but 
was rather bold than prudent ; and was often heard to 
express his jealousy of his two brothers William and Hen- 
ry. These by great assiduity , had wrought upon die 
credulity and affections of the king, and consequently^ ^ 
were tiie more obnoxious to Robert. A mind therefore, 
S0 well prepared for resentment, soon found or made a 
cause for an open rupture. The princes were one day ia 
sport together, and in the idle petulence of play, took it 
igto their heads to throw water upon their elder brother, ^ 
as he passed through the court, on leaving their apart'* 
ment. Robertr all alive to suspicion, quickly turned 
tkis'irolic into a studied indignity, and having these jea- 
lousies still farther inflamed by one of his favourites, he- 
d|i*evv his sword and ran up stairs with intent to take re- 
venge. The whole castle was quickly filled with tumult, - 
and it was not without some difficulty that the king him- 
self was able to appease it. But he could not allay the- 
aoimosity which from that moment ever after prevailed 
ip his family. Robert, attended by several of his con- 
federates, withdrew to Rouen that very night, hoping to 
surprise the castle, but his design was defeated by. the 
g^jvernor. 

,' The flame being thus kindled, the popular character 
Q^ the prince, and a sympathy of manners, engaged alt 
tjie young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as 
of Anjou and Rrittany, to espouse his q^iarrel : even his' 
mother, it is: said, supported him by secret remittances;, 
and aided him in this obstinate resistance by private en- - 
coaragemeut» This unnatural contest continued for se- 
ireral years to inflame the Norman state, and Williara 
-was at la^ obliged to have recourse to England for sup- 
porting his authority against his son. Accordingly,. 
drawing an army of Englishmen together, he led theiu 
over to Normandy, where he soon compelled Robert and = 
his adherents to quit the-fieid, and he was quickly rein- - 
stated in all his dominions.' 

William had scarcely put an end to this transaction, • 
when. he ftlt a very .severe blow iu the death of MatiU- 

C 3 • 
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ila his queen ; and as misforlunes generally come toge- 
ther, he received inFormatton of a general insiirrectioa 
in Maine, the nobility of which had been always averse 
to the Norman government. Upon his arrtvsd on the 
continent, he found that the insurgents had been secret* 
ly assisted and excited by the king of France, whose 
policy consisted in thus lessening the Norman power, by^ 
creating dissensions among the nobles of its different 
provinces. William's displeasnre was not a little in- 
creased by the account he received of some railleriea 
which that monarch had thrown out against htm. It 
seems that William, who was become corpulent, had been 
detained in bed some time by sickness ; and Philip was 
heard to say, that he only lay in of a big Mly* This so 
provoked the English monarch, that he sent him word he 
should soon be up^ and would at his churching present • 
Auch a number of ts^rs, as would set the kiugdom of 
France in a flame. 

In order to perform this promise, he levied a strong 
army, and entering the Isle of France, destroyed and 
burned all the villages and houses without opposition, and 
took the town of iVIante, which he reducea to ashes.-.* 
But the progress of tliese hostilities was stopped by aa 
accident which shortly after put a period to Williams 
life. His hors^ chancing to place his fore-feet on some 
hot ashes, plunged so violently that the rider was thrown 
forward and bruised upou the pommel of the saddle, to< 
such g, degree that he fevered, and died shortly after At % 
little village near Rouen. 

1087. William, stfrnaraed Rufus, from the coloar of 
his hair, was appointed by the king's will his successor^ 
while the elder son Robert, was left in possession of 
Normandy. Nevertheless, the Nornian barons were 
from the beginning displeased at the division of the em- ' 
pire by the late king j they eagerly desired an uuion as 
before, and looked upon Robert as the proper owner of 
the whole. A poweiful confederacy was therefore car- 
ried on against William ; and Odo, the late king*s bro- 
ther, undertook to conduct it to maturity. 

William, sensible of the danger that threatened bim^ 
endeavoured to gain the affections of the native £ngUifh, 
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vrliom he prevailed opoti hj promises of future good 
treatmeoty aud preference in the distribntion of his ta-i 
Tours^ to espouse his interests. He was soon therefore 
in the field, and at the head of a numerous army show. 
ed htaaself in 'readiness to oppose all who should dispute 
his pretensions* In the mean time, Robert, instead of 
employing his money in levies, to support his friends in 
England , squandered it away in idle expenses and un« 
merited benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure 
till the opportunity was lp»t ; while William exerted 
himself with incredible activity to dissipate the confede- 
racy before his brother could arrive. Nor was this dif- 
ficalt to effect ; the conspirators had in consequence of 

< Robert's assurances taken possession of some fortresses ; 
but the appearance of the king soon reduced them ta 
implore his mercy. He granted them their lives, but 
confiscated their estates, and banished them the king- 
dom. 

A new breach was made some time after between the 
brothers, in which Rufus found means to encroach still 
farther upon Robert's possessions. Every conspiracy 
thus detected, served to enrich the king, who took care 

• te apply to his own use those treasures which had beca 
amassed for the purpose of deihroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils and nnsuc« 
cessful treasons was now totally eclipsed by" one of the 
most noted enterpiiscs that ever adorned the annals of 
nations^ or excited the attention of mankind ; I mean 
the Crusades, which were now first projected. Peter 
the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, was a roaa 
of great zeal, courage and piety. He had made a pil- 
grimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld 
with indignation the cruel manner in which the Christi- 
ans were treated by the Infidels, who were in possessioa 
of that place. He preached the Crusade over Europe 
by the Pope's permission, and men of all ranks flew to 
arms with the utmost alacrity, to rescue the Holy Xiand 
from the Infidels, and each bore the sign of the cross u- 
pon his right shoulder, as a mark of his devotion to the 
cans^. In the midst of this universal ardour that was 
dt&used over Europe, men were not entirely forgeifitt 
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of their temporal interests ; For some hoping for ar more 
magnificent settlement in the soft regions of Asia, sold 
their European property for whatever iltey could obtain^ 
contented with receiving any thing for what they were 
pre-determined to reUn(|uish. Among the priiices who 
felt and acknowledged tlii* general spirit ot* enlerprise^ 
was Robert diike oF Normandy* Tlie Crusade was en- 
tirely adapted to his inclinations and his circumstances ^ 
he was brave, zealous, covetous of glory, poor,> harassed 
by insurrections, ^nd what was more than all, natarally, 
fond of change. la order, therefore, to supply money 
to defray the necessary charges of so expensive an un- 
dertaking, he offered to mortgage his dukedom in- Nor- 
mandy to his brother Rufiis for a stipulated sum of mo- 
ney. This sum which was do greater than ten thousand- 
marks, was readily promised by Rufus, whose ambition- 
was upon the watch to seize every, advantage. 

1100. But though the cession of Main and JTormandy. 
greatly increased the king's territories, they added but 
little to his real power, as his new subjects were compos-* 
«d of men of independent spirits, more ready to dispute 
than to obey his commands. Many were thcrevolts and 
insurrections which he was obliged to quell in person i 
and no sooner was one conspiracy suppressed than auo-* 
ther arose to give him fresh disquietude. 

However Kufus proceeded, careless of approbation or 
censure; and only intent upon extending his dominions - 
either by purchase or conquest. The earl of Poictiers 
and Guienne, inflamed with a desire of going upon the 
Crusade, had gathered an immense multitude for that ex-- 
pedition, but wanted money to forward his preparations. 
He had recourse therefore to Rufus, and offered to mort- 
gage all his dominions, without much considering what 
would become of his, unhappy subjects that he thus dis-- 
posed of. The king accepted this offer with his usual 
avidity ; and had prepared a fleet and an army .in order- 
to take possession of the rich provinces thus consigned to . 
his trust. But an accident put an end to all his ambiti- 
ons projects ; he was shot by an arrow, that Sir Walter 
Tyrrel discharged at a deer in the N(^w Forest, which 
glancing from a tree, struck the kir>g to the lieait. Be 
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Aropt Aezi instantafieottdly ; while the innocent authpr 
of his death, terrified at the accident, put spurs to his 
Irofrse^ hastened to the sea-shore, embarked f#r France, 
and joined the Crusade that was then setting out for Je- 
rusalem, 

Exercises. 

Bf whom wa» William erowned ? Into what conspiracy Aid the En- 
glish enter? How did WilUam afterwards act ? In what manner did 
h:s sons conduct themselves ? Who espoused Robertas quarrel f What 
bf came of W illiam ? Whd succeeded him ? Who preached the Crusade ? 
Tii whom did Rfibm mort|rage his dotoiiiioni } What became of Rufus * 
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HENRY L^and STEPHEN. 

1100. Henry, the late king's younger brother, who 
had been hunting in the New Forest when Kofus was 
stain, took the earliest advantage of the occasion, and 
Jiastening to Winchester, resolved to secure the royal 
treasnre, which he knew to be the best assistant is se« 
•oadiog his aims. The barons as well as the people acquis 
esced in a claim which they were unprovided to resist^ 
aod yielded obedience from the fears of immediate dan- 
ger. 

Henry, to iagratiate himself with the people, expelled 
from court all the ministers of his brother's debauchery 
and arbitrary power. One thing only remained to con* 
firm his claims without the danger of a rival. The £fig« 
lish remembered their Saxon monarchs with gratitude 
and beheld them excluded the throne with regret. There 
still remained some of the descendants of that favourite 
line ; and among others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar 
Atheling, which lady having declined all pretensions to 
royalty, was bred np !■ a convent, and had actually 
taken the vail. Upon her Henry first fixed his eyes as 
a proper consort^ by whose means the long breach be^ 
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t^veen the Saxon and Norman interests would bcfinaltjr 
united* It only remained to get over tho scruple of her 
beiug a nun ; but this the council devoted to liig iote— 
rests, readily admitted, and Matilda being pronounced 
free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated with great, 
pomp and solemnity. 

It was at this unfavourable juncture that Robert re- 
turned from abroad,, and after taking: possession of his 
native dominions, I»id his claim to the ci'owa of Eng- 
land. But proposals for an accommodation being made^ 
it was stipulated that Kobert, upon the. payment of. a 
certain sum, should resign his pretensions to England ; 
ajid that if either of the princes died without issue, the 
other should succeed to bis dominions. This treaty b«-> 
ing ratified, the armies on each side were disbanded^ 
and Robert, having lived. two months in the utmost har- 
mony with bis brother, returned in peace to his domi- 
nions. 

But Robert's indiscretion soon rendered him unfit to- 
govern any state ; he was totally averse to business, and 
only studious of the most splendid amusements * ot em- 
ploymeuts of life. His servants pillaged him without 
compunction, and he is described as lying whole. days in 
bed for -want of clothes, of which, they had robbed bim« 
His subjects were treated still more deplovably ; for be- 
ing under the command of petty and< rapacious tyrants, 
who plundered them without mercy, the whole country 
was become a scene of violence and depredation. It 
was in this miserable exigence, that the Normans at 
length had -recourse to Henry, from whose wise adminis- 
tration of his dominions,, they expected a similitude o£ 
prosperity, should he take the reins of theirs. Henry 
very readily promised to redress their grievances, as he. 
knew it would be the direct method. to second his own 
ambition. The year ensuing, therefore, .he landed iii 
Normandy with a strong Army, took some of the princi- 
pal towns;. and a battle ensuing, Robertas fosces were* 
totally overthrown,. and he himself. taken pfisoner, with 
near ten thousand of his men^ and all the considerable, 
barons who had adhered to his misfortunes. This victon 
ry was followed by the.final reductioa of.Normaiidyj.. 
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tvliile Henry returned in triumph to England, leading 
with him'liis captive brother; who, after a life of bra- 
very, generosity, and truth, how found himself not on- 
ly deprived "Of his patrimony and. his friends, tut also of 
his freedom. Henry, unmindful of 'his brother's former 
raRgnaniniity with regard to'him, detained him a prison- 
er daring the remainder of his life, which was no less 
fhan twenty-eight years ; and he died in the castle of 
Cardiff, in Glamorganshire. It is even said by sonie^ 
that he was deprived of his sight by a red hot copper 
basGii applied to his eyes : while his brother attempted 
to stifle the reproaches of'liis conscience, by founding 
f he abbey of Reading, which was then considered as a 
siifTicient atonement for every degree of barbarity. 

Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and pro- 
tniscd a long succession of felicity. He was in peace- 
able possession of two powerful states, and had a sou 
who was acknowledged undisputed heir, arrived at his 
eighteenth year, whom he loved most tenderly. His 
daughter Matilda vvas also married to the emperor Hen- 
ry V. of Germany, and she had been sent to that court 
while yet but eight years old, for her education. All his 
prospects, however, were at once clouded by unforeieea 
inisfortunes and accidents^ which tinctured his remaining 
years with misery. The king, from the facility with 
which he usurped the crown, dreading that his family 
luight be subverted with the same ease, took care to 
have his son recognized as his successor by the stat es of 
England, and carried him over to Normandy to receive 
the homage of the barons of that duchy. After per- 
forming that requisite ceremony, Henry returning tri- 
umphantly to England, brought with him a numerous re- 
tinue of the chief nobility, who seemed to share in his 
successes. In one of the vessels of the fleet, his son, and 
several young »oblemen, the companions of his pleasures, 
went together to render the passage more agreeable. 
The king set sail from Barfleur, and was soon carried by 
"SL fair wind out of sight of land. The prince was detain^ 
ed by some accident , and his sailors, as well as their 
captain, Fitz- Stephen having spent the interviil in drink- 
ing, became so xlisordered, that they ran the ship wpott 
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a Fock, and immediately it was dashed in pieces. Tkti 
mince was pot into the boat, and might have escaped 
liad he not been called back by the cries of Maude, bis 
natural sister. He was at first conveyed out of danger 
himself, but could not leave a person so dear to perish, 
without an effort to^save her. He therefore prevailed 
upon the sailors to row back and take her in. The ap« 
proach of the boat giving several others, who had been 
left upon the wrecks the hopes of saving their lives, 
numbers leaped in, and the whole went to the bottom. 
Above one hundred and forty young noblemen of the 
principal families of England and Normandy were lost 
on this occasion. A butcher of Kouen was the only per- 
son on board who escaped ; be clung to the mast and 
was taken upthe next morning by some fishermen. Fitz* 
Stephen, the captain, while the butcher was thus bufiet* 
ing the waves for his life, swam up to him, and enquired 
if the prince was yet living } when being told that hs 
had perished ; (hen 1 will not outlive liim said the cap* 
tain, and immediately sunk to the bottom. The shrieks 
of these unfortunate people were heard on the shore, 
and the' noise reached the king's ship, but the cause was 
then unknown. Henry entertained hopes for three days 
that his son had put into some distant 'port in England $ 
but when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he fainted away, and was never seen to smile from 
that mpment, to the day of his death, which followed 
some time after at St Dennis, a little town in Norman* 
dy, from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a dish he 
was particularly fond of. He died in the sixty- seventh 
year of his age, and the tbirty-fiftb of his reign, leav» 
ing by his will Lis daughter Matilda heiress of all his 
dominions. 

1 1 35. No sooner was the king known to be dead, tbao 
Stephen, son of Adela, the king's sister, and the count of 
Bloi'?, conscious of his own power and influence, resoW 
ved to secure to himself the possessioi) of what he &o 
long desired. He therefore hastened from Normandy, 
and arriving in Loudon was immediately saluted king by 
ail tlie lower ranks of people. Being thus secure of the 
people, his next step was to gain over the clergy ; and 



far that purpose bis brotker^ the bishop of Wiochesler^ 
eausrted all his influence amoog them with good success. 
Thoff was Stephen made king by one of thosespeedy re* 
volutions which ever mark the barbarity of a state ia. 
which they are costoHiary. 

The first acts of an usurper are always popular, Ste- 
phen^ in. order to Secure his tottering throne, passed a 
charter, granting several privileges to the difierent orders 
of the state. To the nobility, a pertnission to hunt itt 
their own forests : to the clergy, a speedy filling up of 
aU vacant benefices ; and to the people, a restoration of 
the laws of Eldward the Confessor. To fixhimself stitt* 
mare securely, he took possession of the roy^l treawrea 
at Winchester, and had histitle ratified by the pope with 
a part oi the money. 

It was not long however that Matilda delayed assert- 
mg her elaim to the crown. She landed upon the coast 
of Sasseit, assisted by Robert,, earl of Gloucester, n^u 
taral son of the httekiag. .The whole of Matilda's re^ 
tiotie upon this occasion, amoanted to no more than aa 
hundred and forty knights, who immediately took pos** 
eession of Arundel castle ; but the nature of her claim 
•ooa increased the num^ber of her partizans, and her for* 
ces every day seemed to gain ground upon those of her 
antagonist. Mean time Stephen, being assured of her 
furrival, flew to besiege Arundel castle witere she had ta« 
ken refuge,, and where she was protected by the queea 
dowager; who secretly favoured her jpretensiona. Thia 
fortress was too ieeUe to promise a Tong defence, and 
would have been soon, taken, had it not been represented 
to the king that as i^ was a castle hdonging to the queea 
dowager, it would be an infringement on the respect due 
to her, to attempt taking it fa^ force* There was a spi« 
Tit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of the times, 
that unaccountably prevailed in many transactions ; Ste* 
pben permitted Matilda to come forth in safety, and had 
Eer conveyed with security to Bristol, another fortresa 
equally strong with tha4 from whence be permitted her 
to retire. It would be tedious to relate the various 
skinai»hes on eithes side, iupunsuanceof their rei^eetive 
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^ pretensions ; it will suffice to say, that MaLti\i«*a forces 
* increased every day, while her antagonist seemed every 
hour to become weaker, and a victory gained by the 
(fueen threw Stephen from the throne, and exalted Ma- 
tilda in his room. Matilda was crowned at Winchester . 
with all imaginable solemnity. 

Matilda ^however was unfit for government. She aC- 
fected to U%at the nobility with a degree of disdain, to 
which they had long been unaccustomed ; so that the 
jfickle nation ^nee more J^eganto pity their deposed king, 
and to repent the steps they bad taken in her favour. — 
The bishop of Wincnester was not remiss in fomenting 
these discontents : and when be ibund 'the people ripe 
for a tumult, detached a party of hh friends and vassals 
to block up the city of London, where the queen thea 
resided. At the same time measures were taken to in- 
stigate the Londoners to revolt, and to setre her per- 
son. Matilda having timely notice of this conspiracy, 
fled to Winchester, whither the bishop, still her secret 
enemy, followed her, watching an opportunity to ruia 
flier cause. His party was soon sufficiently strong to 
bid the queen open defiance : and to besiege her in the 
very place where she first received bis benediction.-^ 
There she continued for some time, but the town being 
pressed by famine, she was obliged to escape, while her 
brother the"earl of Gloucester^ endeavouring to follow, 
%vas taken prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who 
«till continued a captive. Thus, a sudden revolution 
once more took place ; Matilda uas deposed, and obli- 
ged to seek for safety in Oxford. Stephen was again 
recognised as >king, and taken from his dungeon to be 
creplaced on the throne. 

,1150. But he was now to enter the lists with a new 
opposer, who was every day cx)ming to maturity, and 
growing more forraidabie. This was Henry the sou of 
Matilda, who had now reached his sixteenth year, and 
gave the greatest hopes of being one day a valiant lead- 
^•er, and a consummate politician. 

With the wishes of the people in his favour, young 
Henry was resolved to reclaim his hereditary kingdom, 
^nd to dispute once more Stephen's usurped pretensions , 



and a€coi4]ngl7 made an invasion on England^ where, he 
<was immediately joined by almost all the barons of the 
kingdom. 

In the mean time^ Stephen akrmed at the power and 
popularity of his young rival, tried every method to at>- 
ticipat^ the purpose of bis invasion ; but finding it i m<« 
possible to turn the torredt^ he was obliged to have re« 
course to treaty. It was therefore agreed by all parties, 
that Stephen should reigu during his life ; and that jus^ 
•lice should be administered in his name: that Heary 
should on Stephen's death succeed to the kingdom ; and* 
William, Stephen's son,. should inherit Boulogne and his 
patrimonial estate* After all the barons had, sworn to 
this treaty ». which filled the whole kingdom with joy,. 
Henry evacuated England, apd Stephen returned to the 
peaceable enjoyment of his throne. His reign however' 
.was soon after terminated by his death, which happened 
.about a year after the treaty,, at Canterbury, where be-' 

• was interred«^ 

Exerfnses* 

Who succeeded Rufus ? By what method did Henry unite the SaxQn > 
" and Norman interests ? What treaty did he make with Robert ? In what 

inanner did Robert afterwards act > How did Henry redress the grie^as- 
. CCS of the Normans^ What biecarae of Robert ? To whom was ^is > 

daughter macried ? What became of his son-? When did Henry di6? 

Who usurped the throne ? In what manner did Matilda assert her claim ? 

* What success attended her ? Iti what manner did the Bishop of Win- 
chester act ? Who next opposed Stephen ? What success attended \ 
Htnty.} Oa what teems was a treaty concluded ? Where did Step^ei^* 

'die.? 
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II 54. The first act of Henry's government gave the - 
people a happy- omea. of bis future wise administration*. 
Conscious of his power, he* began to correct those abus. 
esj and to resume those privileges^ which bad been ex- 
torted from the weakness or the credulity of his prede- 
cessoss^ He imoxediately dismissedall those mercenary* 

B 2. 
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Midiers who cominittcd great disorders in the mtiot* 
He resumed many of those beneftfctioDs which bad been 
made to churches and monasteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
claimed their fijfBedom and privtl^es, independent of anj 
«openor bat himself. These charters were the ground- 
work of English liberty. The struggles which bad be« 
fere this time been, whether the kingf or the barons, or 
"the cliergy, should be despotic over the people, now be- 
gan to assume a new aspect ; and a fourth order, oaae* 
ly that of the fnore opulent of the people, began to 
claitn a share in administration. Thus was the fendal 
government at first impaired ; and liberty 'began to he 
more €<]aally diffused throughent the nation. 

Henry being tbns become the most powerfnl prince 4if 
his age, fbe undisputed monarch of Eiigland, possessed 
of more than -a third of France, having humbled the Imit- 
ens who would circumscribe his power, be might natnr* 
ally be expected to reign with very little opposition f<sr 
the future.^ But it happened otherwise : He found the 
severest mortifications irom a quarter where he least ex« 
pected resistance. 

The famous Thomas-a-Becfcef, the first mao i>f Ei^^- 
Hsh extraction who had, since the Nornaan conquest, H-> 
sen to any share of power, was the son of a citizen of 
London. Having received his early education in the 
schools of that metropolis, he resided some time at Pk« 
ris ; and on his return became clerk in the sheriff's office. 
From that humble statiiui be rose through the gradationa 
of office, until at last he was made archbishop of Can- 
. terbury, a dignity second only to that of the king. 

No sooner was he fixed in this high station which ren« 
dered him for life the second person in the kingdom, 
than he endeavoured to retrieve the character of sancti« 
ty which his former levities might have appeared to op- 
pose. He was in his person the most mortified man 
that could be seen. He wore sackcloth next his skin. 
He changed it so seldom that it was filled with dirt and 
vermin. His usual diet was bread, his drink water^ 
which he rendered further unpalatable by the mixture of 
unsavoury herbs. His back was mangled with frequent 



diseipti'nek He every day washed on hts knees the feet 
of thirieea beggars. Thus pretebding to saDctity, he 
set up for beiug a defeodep of the privileges of the cler- * 
gyy-^ which had for a loug time become enormous, aod 
^hich it was Henry's aim to abrklge. 

An opportunity soon offered that gave him % ' popular 
pretextior beginning his in tended* reformation. A mau ' 
ia holy orders had debauched the daughter of a geutle* 
man in Woreestershire ; and then murdered the father to ' 
ptovent the e£fects of his resentment. The attrocious* 
Bess of the crime produced a-spirit of indignation among, 
the people ; and the king insisted that the assassin should ' 
be tried by the civil magistrate. This Becket opposed^ > 
aUedgiog the privileges of the chiircb.- 
* li64# In order to determine this matter, the king/^ 
gammoned a general council of the nobility and prelates * 
at Clarendon, to whom he submitted this great and im- * 
portant a&ir, and desired their concurrence. These/ 
couocils seem at that time convened rather to give au^* 
theaticity to the king's decrees, than to enact laws that 
were to bind their posterity. A number of regulations - 
were there drawn up, which were afterwards, well kaowa - 
under the title of the Constitutions of Clareudon, and ^ 
were then voted without opposition. By these regula>~ 
lions it was enacted, that clergymen accused of-aujt * 
crime should be tried in the civil courts ; that laymen * 
should not be tried in the spiritual courts, except by le- 
gal and reputable witnesses. These, with- some others * 
of less consequence, or implied in the above, to the num- * 
ber of sixteen, were readily subscribed to by'all the bi^ - 
shops present ; Becket himself^ who at first showed some - 
reluctance, added his name to the number.' But Alex* ~ 
aader, who was then pope, condemned them in the strongs ~ 
est terms^ abrogated, annulled^ and rejected them.' 

This produced a contest between the king and Becket, -> 
who having attained the highest honours the - aM)narch ' 
conld bestow, took part with his holiness. Jn the midst 
of- this dispute Becket, with an intrepidity peculiar to * 
bimaelf, -arraying himself ii^ his episcopal vestments, and - 
with across ia his baud, went forward to the king's palace - 
aod eateridg the royal apartmentS| sat down, holding up/ 

D3 
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the cross as his banner of protection. There tie pot 
himself in the most solemn manner under the protection 
of the supreme pontiff; and npon receiving a refusal to 
leave the kingdom, he secretly «i ithdrew in disguise^ 
and at last found means to cross over to the conti^ 
cent. 

The intrepiditj of Becket, joined to his apparent sanc^ 
titj, gained him a favourable reception npon the conti^ 
nent, both from the people and their governors. 

The pope and he wei-e not remiss to retort their fulmi^ 
nations, and to shake the very foundations of the king'a 
authority ; Becket compared himself to Christ who had 
been condemned by a lay tribunal^and was crucified anew 
in the present oppressions under which the church laboar- 
ed. But he did not rest in complainte only ; he issaed 
eut a censure,excommunicating the king's chief mintacert 
by name, all that were concerned in sequestering the re« 
venues of his see, and all who obeyed or favoured the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. 

Frequent attempts, indeed, were made towards an ac« 
coromodation: but the mutual jealousies each hereto th€ 
other, and the anxiety, not to lose the least advantage ia 
the negociation, €»ften protracted this desirable treaty. 

At length however tne mutual aim oC both miade are* 
conciliatiou necessary ; but nothing eo}fi^ exceed the in« 
science with which Becket conducted himself upon hia<' 
first landing in England. Instead of retiring quietly to 
bis diocese with that modesty which became a man just 
pardoned by his king, he made a progress through Kent 
in all the splendour and maguificenee of a sovereign poo* 
tiff. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the lai« 
ty, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet hioi, 
and celebrated hts triomphal entry with hymns of joy. 
Thus confident of the voice and hearts of the people, he 
began to launch forth his thnnders against those who had 
been his former opposers. The archbishop of York who 
bad crowned Henry's eldest son in bis absence, was the 
first against whom he denounced sentence of suspension. 
The bishop of London and Salisbury he actualiy excom« 
xnanicated. One man he excommunicated for having 
•pokea agaiASt him ; and another for having^ out off 4lw 
Uil of QM of his iior0«0« 



Henry y^as then in Norisandy, wliile tbe pninate waa 
A us triumplianily parading through the kingdom ; and' 
k was not without the utmost indignation that herecetT«<r 
ed information of his turbulent insolence. When the 
suspended and excommunicated prelates arrived with 
their complaints^ his anger knew no bounds, file broke 
forth into the bitterest expressions^ against t4)at arrogant 
churchman, whom he had raised from the lo%vest station^n 
to be the plague of hrs life^- and the continual disturber 
•f his goverttment,r The archbishop of York remarked 
to iiim that so long as Becket lived, he could never ex«r- 
pect to enjoy peace or tranqniliity : and the king him«^ 
self burst out into an exclamation, that he had no friends 
9bout him, or he would not so long have been exposed to 
the insults of that ungrateful hypocrite. These words 
excited the attention of the whole court ; and armed four^ 
aF his most resolute attendants^ to gratify their mo^ 
narch's secret inclinations. The conspirators being joint- 
ed by some assistants at the place of their meeting, pro-- 
ceeded to Canterbuiy with all that haste their bloody in-* 
tentions req.uired. Advancing directly to Beckett 
]>psse, and entering his apartments^ they reproached him 
' <very fiercely for the rashness ^and insolence of his coa-^ 
iittct. During their altercation, the time approached 
tot Becket to assist at vespers, whither he went un« 
f^uarded, the conspirators following, and preparing for 
.their attempt« As soon as he had reached the altar, 
4where it is just to think he aspired at the giorj of mar- 
tyrdom, thej all fell upon him ; and having cloven bis 
head with repeated blows, he dropt down dead before the 
akar of St Benedict, which was besmeared with his 
Uood and brains. 

frothing could exceed the king^s consternation upon 
receiving the tirst news of his prelate's catastrophe. He 
«vas instantly sensible that the murder would be ultimate- 
Ij imputed to him ; and at length, in order to divert the 
minds of the people to a different object, he undertook 
•o expedition against Ireland ; having been invited over 
Jby Dermot M^Morrogh, king of Lienster. 

After Richard, suroamed Strongbow, earl of Pem. 
iwoke» Robert f ita^Stephens, Maurice Feadergast^ and 
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Mfturiee Fitzgierald, knighta^hadtakeo Weaiford, Wa*- 
terford, and Dublia ; defeated HoderiG, tlie chief luo^ 
uarchof the Irish, aad subjugated alfkiost the whole is«« 
land} Henry. became wiUiiig to share in person those ho* • 
uoura which the adventurers had already secured. 

1 17 i. He therefore shortly after landed in Ireland aft 
the head of five hundred knights and some soldiers ; not 
so much to conquer a- disputed territory^ as ta take pos« - 
session of a subjected kiugdoiu. Thus, aiter a trifling 
effort, ia whieh ^ very little money wan expended, and 
Jittle blood -shed^ that beautiful island became an appen^ 
d^ge to the English crown, «nd as such it has ever siace 
oontinued«v« 

The joy -which this conquest diffused was very great i 
bnt troubles of a domestic nature served to render the 
remaining part -of- Henry's life a scene of disquietude. 

Among tho' few viees ascribed to this monarch, unli« 
mited gallantly was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he had 
raarried from^ motives of ambition, and who had been - 
divorced from her former royal^consort for her ioconti-* 
nence^ was long .become disagreeable to Henry ; and he 
sought in others those satisfactions he could not find witb • 
her. Among the number of his mistresses, Rosamond 
Clifford, better known by the name of Fair Rosamond^ < 
whose personal charms, and whose death make so con* 
spicuous a figure in the romances and the ballads of the 
^imes, -was the most remarkable. She is said to have 
been the niost beautiful wom^an that was ever seen in* 
England, and that Henry loved her with a long and ^ 
faithful attachment. 

In order to secnre* her from the resentment of his ' 
queen, who from having been formerly incontinent her« 
self now became jealous of his incontinence, he conceal- - 
ed her in a labyrinth in Woodstock-park, where he 
passed in her company his hours of vacancy and plea« 
sure. How long this secret intercourse continued is not * 
.told us, but it was not so closely concealed but that it 
came to the queen's knowledge, who, as the accounts 
&dd, being guided by a clue of silk to her fair rival's re- 
treat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to her 
breast^ to swaUovv poison. Whatever may^ be the ver»» * 
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eitf of tbts story cert via it is, tkat tBb han^ity lyjeRmBi^ 
though formeHy ofiemive by her o wa galiastries, was now 
DO less BO hy her jeatoosy ; and she it was who first sowed 
the seeds «fdt8seDfiion between the king and his chiidreiu 

Yonng Henry, the king's eldest son, was tanght to 
iieiteve himself injured, when upon being crowned as 
partner in the kiegdom^ he was not adtnitted intoashare 
of the administration. His disoontents were shared by 
iris brothers Geoffry and Richard, whom the qneen per- 
eoaded to assert their title to the territories assigned 
thena. Qaeen Eieaoor herself was medkating an escape 
to the court of France, whither her sons had retired, and 
ii«d pnt on man's apparel for that pvrpoo^ when she was 
versed by the kiug^s -order, and pot into coiifiaezneitt.iMi- 
Thus H^ry taw all liis long perspective of future hoppU- 
«ies8 totally cloifded ; his sons scarce yet arirved atoiaoi. 
^#od, eager t?o shanse the spoils of their father's posses* 
vitoas, his qseeo warmly enconragiiig those undatifulpriik- 
COS in their veheUioii, and many potentates of Eayope^ 
«iot ashamed to -tend their aesistaace to sapport their pce» 
tensions. 

It was B0t4eiig<befbre the young princes had euffieient 
itftoeaee apoa the •cotitinettt to raise a povDerfiil ceofede« 
raey tn the favour. 

Henty, therefore, kaowj»g the ioflcieoee of soperstt*- 
tioQ over the minds of tlie people, aad perhaps appro- 
iiensive that a part of his troables arose from the displea- 
«ttre of heaven, resolved to do penance at the shrine oCT 
6t Thc^as of OaaterbttryJ; for that was the name givoa 
to Becket upon his canonization. As soon as he came 
within sight of the church of Canterbury, alighting 
from his horse, he walked barefoot towards the town,.. 
««d prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint.— «<• 
Next day he received absolution i and departing for JLoa- 
^0, was acqeaintod with the agreeable news of a vie-. 
iory over the Scots^ obtained on the very day of; his ab- 
solution. 

From that ttnn& Henry's affairs began to wear a better . 
aspect : the barons who had revolted or were preparing 
fcft a revolt^ made instant submission, they deliveusd up^ 
their castles ^oifae victory and England, in a few weeks^ 
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was restored to*perfbct tramiuillity. Yooo^f^ Henry, wlio 
was readjr to embark with a large army to second the 
efforts of the English insurgents^ Boding ail distarbao-i 
ces quieted a home, abandoned all thoughts of the ex« 
pedition. , 

This prince died soon after, in the twentj'-sixth jeajr 
of his age, of a fever at Martel, not without the deep« 
est remorse for his undutirul conduct towards his father. 

As this prince left no posterity, Richard wat become 
heir in his room ^ and he soon discovered tbb same ar«-^ 
dent ambition that had misled hia elder brother. 

A, Crusade having been once more projected,. Richard 
who had long wished ^to have all the glory of such aa 
expedition to himself, and who could not bear lo have 
•even his father a partner in his victories, entered into a 
■confederacy with Uie king of France, who promised ta 
confirm him in these wishes, at which he so ardently asr 
.pired. By this, Henry found himself obliged to give 
.up all hopes ef taking the cross,, and compelled to enter 
upon a war with France and his eldest son^ who were 
unnaturally leagued against him. 

At last, however, a treaty was coQcktded, in which 
ile WAS obliged to. submit tomatoy mortifying concessinn^t 
But still more so, when upon deraandtog a list of the 
barons that it was stipulated be should pardon, he found 
his son John, his favourite child, among' the number.—* 
He had long borae an infirm state of body with calm re* 
aignation ^ be. had seen his children rebel witlioai mueh 
emotion ; but when be saw that. child,..wbose interest aU 
ways lay next to his heart, among the number of those 
who were in rebellion against him,, he could no longer 
.eontain his indignation. , He-broke out into^ expressions 
of the utmost despair ; cursed the day- in which he had 
received his miserable being ; and bestowed upon 4)ia no* 
grateful children a malediotion, which he never after 
eould be prevailed upon to retract. The more his heart 
was disposed for friendship and affection, the more^he te^ 
sented this barbarous return : and no w^ not having one 
eornerin his heart where he could look for comfort, or 
fly for refuge from his conBicting passions, he lost all his 
Ibrmer vivacity* Aliugeriug fever, gaiiaed .by a brokm^ 
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Ilearty 80ob after terminated hid life anfd his misenes 

He died at the- castle <of Cbinon, near Saumur, in the 
fifcy«eiglit year of bw age, and ihe thirty.fifth of his 
reign ; in the course of which he displayed all the abi. 
lities of a politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, and 
atll the magnanimity of a >faero. 

Exercises. 

In what manner did Henry govern ? What were fhe happy consequen- 
ces ? ^ What was the general history of Thonias-a-Becket ? pn what 
occasion did he oppose the king ? What regulations did the Council at 
Clarendon enactt* How did Bedkct afterwards conduct himself? What 
strong measures did^ the Pope and be pursue ? How djd Henry express 
las indignation at the Archbishqp*s insolence ? What became of fiecket ? 
In what expedition did Honry afterwards engage ? What became of Fair 
Rosamond f In ^at manner did the Queen eXcite domestic troubles f 
By what means did Henry quiet the minds of his people ? With whom 
was he compiled to wage war ? What distressing event occured on the 
.fonclusiou of the treaty? When did Henry die? 
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BlCHARB L sumdmed Coeur de Leon — cSf JOHN. 

1 189. Richard, upon his accession to the throne, was 
still inBamed with the desire of going upon the Crusade, 
and at length, the king having got together a sufficient 
sopply for his undertaking ; having even sold his superi* 
onty over the kingdom of Scotland, which had beea ac« 
quired in the iast reign, for a moderate sum, he set out 
for the Holy Laud, whether he was impelled by repeat- 
ed messages from the king of France, who was ready to 
tembark in the same enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous for the two armies of 
England ai2a France, was the plain of Verelay, on the 
borders of Burgundy, where, when Richard and Philip 
arrived, they found their armi^ amounting to an hun- 
dred thousand fighting men. Here the French prince 
and the English entered into the most solemn engage- 
jneQt of mutual support^ and bavio£ determined to.cour 
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dlttct the armifs to the Holy Land by sea ; thqr were o» 
b iged, however, by stress of weather, to take shelter 
in Messina^ the capital of Sicily, where they were de» 
tained during the whole winter. Richard t€x>k up his 
.quartos in tbe>8abarbi, and possessed himself of a small 
fort which commanded the barbonr. Philip quartered 
his troops in the town, and Uved upon good terms with 
the Sicilian king. \ 

1191. Many were the mistmsts and the mutual re« 
conciliations between these two monarchs, which were 
very probably inflamed by the Sicilian king's endeavoiun. 
At length, however, having settled all controversies, they 
set sail for the Holy Land, where the French arrivect 
long before the English. 

Upon the arrival of the EngKsh army in Palestine, 
however, fortune was seen to declare more openly in fa- 
vour of the common cause. The French and English 
princes seemed to forget theic private jealousies, and to 
act in concert. But shortly after, Philip, from the bad 
state of his health, returned to France, leaving Richard 
ten thousand of his troops, under the command of the 
duke of Burgundy. Richard being now left sole con« 
ductor of the war, went on from victory to victory •-«» 
The Christian adventurers under his command, deter- 
mined to besiege the renowned city of Ascalon, in order 
to prepare the way for attacking Jerusalem with greater 
advantage. Saladin, the most heroic of all the Saracenr 
monarchs,. was resolved to dispute their march, and pla« 
ced himself upon the road, with an army of three hun- 
dred thousand men. This was a day equal to Richard'is 
wishes, this an enemy worthy his highest ambition. The 
EngKsh Crusaders were victorious. Richard, when the 
wings of his array were defeated, led on the main body 
in person, and restored the battle. The Saracens fled 
in the utmost confusion ; and no less than forty thousand 
of their number perished on the field of battle. Asca* 
Ion soon surrendered after this victory ; other cities of. 
less note followed the example, and Richard was at last 
able to advance within sight of Jerusalem, the object 
of his long and ardent expectations. But just at this 
glorious juncture his ambition was to sutler a total q^ 
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irertTifOW ; upon reviewing his forces, and considering 
his abilities to prosecute the siege, he found that his 
army was so wasted with famine, fatigue, and even with 
victory, that they were neither able nor willing to second 
the views of their commander. It appeared, therefore 
absolutely necessary to come to an accominodation with 
Saladin ;.and a truce for three years was accordingly^ 
concluded ; in which it was agreed that the sea-port 
towns of Palestine phould remain in the hands of tl^e 
C hristians ; and that all of that religion should be per* 
mitted to make their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in perfect 
security* 

Richard having thus concluded his expedition with 
more honour than advantage, began to think of return* 
ing home ; but being obliged to take the road through 
Germany, in the habit of a pilgrim, he was arrested by 
Lieopold, duke of Austria, who commanded him to be 
imprisoned, and loaded with shackles, to the disgrace of 
honour and humanity. The emperor soon after requir« 
ed the prisoner to be delivered up to him, and stipulated 
a large sura of money to the duke, as a reward for this 
service. Thus the king of En^^land, who had long fil- 
led the world with his fame, w;i8 basely thrown into a 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, by those ivho expected 
to reap a sordid advantage from her misfortunes. It 
was a long time before his subjects in England knew 
what was become of their beloved monarch, ^o little 
intercourse was there between different nations at that 
time, that tbis discovery is said to have been made by a 
poor French minstrel, who playing upon his harp near 
the fortress in which Richard was confined, a tune which 
be knew that unhappy monarch was, fond of, lie was an- • 
swered by the king from within, wlio with his hai p play- 
ed the same tune ; and thus discovered the place of his 
coj)finement. 

However, the English, at length prevailed u| on thi 
barbarous monarch, who now saw that he could no long- 
er detain his prisoner, to listen to terms of accommoda- 
tion. A ransom was agreed upon, wliich amounted to 
an hundred and fift^^ thousand marks, or about three 
hundred thousand pounds of our money j upon the pay. 

E 
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ment of which Richard was ouce more restored to his 
expecting subjects. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upon 
seeing their monarch return, after all his atchievements 
and sufferings. He made his entry into London in tri- 
ump1i ; and such was the proFusiou of wealth shown by 
the citizens, that the Gerthan lords, who attended him, 
were heard to say, that if the emperor had known of 
their affluence, be wonld not so easily have parted with 
their king. He soon after ordered himself to be crown- 
ed a- new at Winchester. He convoked a general conn, 
cil at Nottingham, at which he confiscated all his bro. 
ther*s possessions, who had basely endeavoured to pro. 
]ongi3is captivity, and gone over to the king of France 
with that intent. ' However, he pardoned him soon af. 
ter, with this generous remark, *^ 1 wish I could as ea« 
aily forget my brother's offence as he will my pardon.'* 

Richard's death was occasioned by the foliewing ac 
cideut : A vassal of the crown had takea possesision of 
a treasure, which was found by one of his peasants ia 
digging a -field in Fraace ; and to secure the remainder, 
>ie sent a part of it to the king, Richard, as superior 
lord, sensible that he had a right to the whole, insisted 
on its being sent him ; and upon refusal, attacked the 
castle of Chains, where he understood this treasure had 
been desposited. On the fourth day of the siege, as he 
was riding round the place to observe where the assault 
might be given wiih the greatest probability of success, 
he was aimed at by one Bertrain de Jourdon, aji archer, 
from the casile, and piei»ced in the shoulder with an ar- 
row. The woaf)d was oot in itself dangerous ; but an 
UDskiirul surgeon eudeavouritig to disengage the arrow 
from the fiesh, so rankled the wound that it mortified, 
and brought on fatal symptoms. Richard, wlien he 
found his end approaching, made a will, in which he be- 
fjueathed the kingdom, with all his treasure, to his bro- 
ther John, except a fourth part, which he distributed a- 
wiong his servants. He ordered also that the archer who* 
had shot him, should be brought into his presence, and 
demanded what injury he had done him, that he sliould 
take away his life ? The prisoner answered with dellb- 
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vate intrepidity j ** You killed with your own harid 
tuy father and my two brothers, and yon intended to 
have hanged rae. I am now in your power and my tor- 
ments may give you revenge j but I will endure theia 
with pleasure, t>ince it is roy conbolatlon, that I have 
rid the world of a tyrant." Richard, struck with this 
answet*, ordered the soldier to be presented with one 
hundi^ed shillings, and set at liberty ; but iVIarcade, the 
general who commanded under him, like a true ruf- 
fian, ordered him to be flead alive, and then hanged— 
Kicliard died in the tenth year of his reign, and the thir« 
ty» second of bis age, leaving only one natural son, caU 
led Philip. 

1 191>. John, who was readily put in possession of the 
£nglish throne, lo%t no time to secure his interest on ih% 
continent ; and his first care was to recover the revolted 
provin<:es from young Arthur, his nephew. But from 
the pride and cruelly of his temper, he soon became 
bateful to his subjects : and his putting his nephew Ar- 
thur, who had a right to the crown, to death, with his 
oj\'n hands in prison, rendered him completely odious. 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to bis subjects thaa 
contemptible; they rather dreaded than despised him* 
Sut he soon shewed that he might be ofTended, if not 
without resentment, at least with impunity. It was the 
fate of this vicious prince to make those the enemies of 
himself whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 
of eacli other. The clergy bad for some time acted aa 
a community independent of the crown, and had theii: 
elections of each other generally confirmed by the pope,, 
to whom alone they owed subjection. However the e- 
lection of archbishops had for some tim^ been a conti- 
nual subject of dispute between the suSragan bishops and 
the Augu^tiQe monks, and both had precedents to confinu 
their pretensions. John sided with the bishops, and sent 
two knights of his train, who were fit instruments for 
such a prince, to expel the monks from their convent^ 
and to take possession of their revenues. . The pope was 
not displeased at these divisions, and instead of electing^ 
either of the persons appointed by the contending partie^^ 

E 2 
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)ie nominated Stephen Langton, as archbishop of Cafi- 
rcrburj. John, however, refusing to adroit the man of 
the nopc's cli(M^si,ig, the kingdom was put under an in- 
tc This instrument of terror in the hand» of tho 

sec ot I . e. wa9 calculated to strike the senses in the 
)i: "r t (It. tc, aud to operate upon the superstitious 
lUiDiid (i* the people. i\? this a st^p was immediately 
put to divine (.ervice, and to the administration of all 
the Piicraments but baptism. The church doors were 
shut, the statues of the saints were laid on the ground : 
the dead were t et'iised Christian burial, and were thrown 
into ditches -md highways, without the usual rites, or 
any fur.( lal sohmnity* 

No situation could be more deplorable than that of 
John upon this cocasion. Fuiiots at his indignities^ jea* 
Ions of his subjects, and apprehending? an enemy in every 
face ; it is said that fearing a conspiracy againbt his life,^ 
he shut himself up a whole night in the castle of Not- 
tingham, and suffered none to approach his person. But 
what was his consternation when he fbund that the pope 
had actually given aivay his kingdom to the monarch of 
France, and that the prince of that country was prepar- 
ing an army to take possession of his crown ! 

John, who, unsettled and apprehensive, scarcely knew 
where to turn, was still able to make an expiring effort 
to receive the enemy. Ail hated as he was, the natural 
enmity between the French and the Euglihb, the name 
of king which he still retained, and some remaining 
power, put him at the head of twenty thousand men, a 
sufficient force indeed, but not to be relied on, and with, 
these he advanced to Dover. Europe now regarded the 
important preparations on both sides with impatience ;; 
and the decisive blow was soon expected, in which the 
church was to triumph, or to be overthrown! But nei- 
ther Philip nor John had ability equal to the pontiff, by 
whom they were actuated ; he appeared on this occasion 
too refined a politician for either. He only intended to 
make use of Phiiip,s power to intimidate his refractory 
son, not to destroy him. He intimated therefore to 
John, by his legate, that there was but oije way to se- 
cure himeelf firoip i*npending danger ; which was to put 



Iiimsdr under the pope^s protection, who was a merci.. 
fill father, aod still willing to receive a repentant sinoet 
to his bosom, John was too much intimidated, bj the 
^uantfest danger for his situation, not to embrace every 
means offered for his safety. He consented to the truth 
of the legate's remonstrances, and took an oath to per- 
form whatever stipulations the pope shoald impose^— 
Having thus sworn to the performance of an unknown 
corafband, the artful Italian so well managed the ba- 
rons, aod so eiFectually intimidated the king, that he 
persuaded him to, take the most extraordinary oath m 
all the records of history, before all the people, upon 
^bis knees, and with his hands held up between those o£ 
the legate. 

1213. "I John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
1;^nd, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins^^ 
from my own free will, and the advice of my barons, 
give to ^he church of Rome, to pope Innocent and his 
enccessors, the kingdom of England, and all other pre- 
rogatives of my crowB. I will hereafter hold them as 
the pope's vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the 
church of Rome, to the pope my master, and his suc- 
cessors legitimately elected. 1 pfomise to pay him a tri- 
bute of one thousand marks yearly ^ to wit, seven hun- 
dred for the kingdom of England, and three hundred for 
the kingdom of Ireland." Having thus done homage 
to the legate, and agreed to reinstate Ijangton fn the 
primacy, be received the crown, which he had been sup- 
posed to have forfeited, while the legate tran>pled under 
his feet the tribute which John had consented to pay.— r 
Thas, by this most scandalous concession, .John once 
more averted the threatened blow* 

In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by expe- 
ditions without effect, and humiliations without reserve, 
John was become the detestation of all mankind* 

The barons had been long forming a confederacy a- 
gainst him; but the union was broken, er their aim» 
disappointed, by various and unforseen acoidentsr At 
lengthy however, they assembled a large body of men at 
Stamford, and from theuce, elated with their power^ 
they mariibed to jBrackley, about fifteen miles from Ox* 
E 3 
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ft)r(!, the place where the court then resided. Jobu^ 
hearing of their approach, sent the archbi8lu)p of Can- 
terbury, earl of Pembroke, and others of his council to 
know the particulars of their request, and what those li- 
berties were which they so earnestly importuned him to 
grant. The barons delivered a schedule, containing the 
chief articles of their demands, and of which the former^ 
charters of Henry and Edward formed the ground-work* 
No sooner were these shewn to the king, they he burst 
into a furious passion, aud asked why the barons did not 
also demand his kingdom, swearing that he would never 
eomply with such exorbitant demands. But the conEe-r 
deracy was now too strong to fear much from the conse^ 
quences of his resentment. They chose Robert Fitz« 
waiter for their general, whom they dignified with the 
title of Marescbal of the army of God, and of the holy 
church," and proceeded without farther ceremony to 
make war upon the king. They besieged Northamp* 
ton, they took Bedford, they were joyfully received in 
London. They wrote circular letters to all the nobility 
and gentlemen who had not yet declared in their favour, 
and menaced their estates with devastation, in case iil 
refusal or delay. 

John, struck with terror, first offered to refer all dif- 
ferences to the pope alou^, or to eight barons, four to be 
chosen by himself, and four by the confederates. This 
the barons scornfully rejected. He then assnred them, 
that he would submit at discretion ; and that it was his 
supreme pleasure to grant all their demands. A confe- 
rence was accordingly appointed, and all things adjusted 
for this most important treaty. 

12 1 5. June 15. The ground where the king's comw 
n^issioners met the barons was between Staines and 
Windsor, at a place called Runimede, still hdd in reve- 
renee by posterity, as the spot where the standard of 
ireedom was first erected in England. ^There the barons 
appeared with a vast number of knights and warriors, 
while the king's party came a day or two after. Both 
sides encamped apart like open enemies. Tiie debates 
between power and precedent are generally very short. 
The barons determined on carrying tl^ir aims, would 



ad'inlt of {evr abatements; and the kiog'b agents being 
for the most part in' their intei'estd, few debates ensued. 
After some days, the ktng^ with a facility that w^as 
somewhat suspicious signed and sealed the charter re- 

Siired of him ; a charter which continues iu force to 
is day, find is the famous bulwark of English liberty, 
which now goes by the name of Magna Chakta. — 
This famous deed either granted or secured* freedom to ' 
those orders ef the kingdom that were already possessed 
of freedom, namely, to the clergy^ the barons, and the 
gentlemen ; aa for the inferior, and the greatest part of 
the people, they were as yet held as slaves, and it was 
toDg before they eoold come to a participation of legal - 
protection. 

John however, could not wdl brook those concessions 
that were extorted from his fears, he therefore took the 
first opportunity of denying to be in the least governed 
hy them. This produced a second civil war, in which 
the barons were obliged to have recourse to the king of 
France for assistance. Thus England saw nothing but 
a prospect of being every way undone. If John sue* 
ceeded, a tyrannical and implacable monarch was to bo 
their tormentor ; if the French king should prevail, the 
country was ever after to submit to a more powerful mo« 
Barcby, and was to become a province of France. What 
neither human prudente could foresee, nor policy sug« 
gest, was brought about by a happy and unexpected e« 
"vent. ^ 

John had assembled a considerable army, with a view 
to make one great effort for the crown ; at the head of 
a large body of troops, resolved to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom. With these ref^olutions he depart- 
ed from Lynn, which for its fidelity he had distinguished 
with many marks of favour, and directed bis route to« 
wards Lii^colnshire. His road lay along the shore which 
was overflowed at high- water ; but not being apprised 
of this, or being ignorant of the tide of the place, h^ 
"ibii ail his carriages, treasure, and baggage, by its in- 
. dux. He himself escaped with the greatest difBculty, 
and arrived at the abbey of Swinstead, where his grief 
libr the loss he had Ba3tained, and the dii^racted state df 
bia affairs^ threw him into a fevcr^ which sooa appear* 
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ed to be fiatal. Next day being unable to ride on horae«. 
back, be was carried in a litter to the castle of Sleaford, 
and from thence removed to Newark, where after haf « 
ing made his will, he died, in the iifty^first year of bis> 
age, and the eighteenth of his detested reign* 

Exercises. 

* Who lucccedtf d Hf nry ? In what expedition did Robert embark ; 
What success attended him in- Palestine ? Upon what urms did he coa« 
dude a truce with SaUdin ? VVhat took place on Robert's return home ? 
By what means was the King discovered? At ^hat price was he ran9om<« 
ed ? How was he received by his subjects ? What occasioned Richaid'* 
death ? Who succeeded him? In what manner did John govern ? What 
occasioned the kingdom beiag put under an interdict ? To what distress 
was John reduced ? Whom did the Pope employ to intimidate him ? 
What oath did John take ? What confederacy did the Barons form? la 
what manner did the Kin^ receive their demands? How did the Barons 
afterwards act ? When did the King sign . Magna Chart^i ? What oc- 
casioned a second civil war? By what means was it fortunately tcraair 
aated ? What became of John? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HENRY III. 

1216. A claim was, upon the death of John, made 
in favour of joung Henrj, the son of the late king, who 
was now but nir>e years of age. The earl of Pem- 
broke, a oobleman of great worth and yalour, whe had 
faithfully adhered to John in all the fiu€ti»ations of his 
fortune, determined to support his declining interests^ 
aod had him solemnly crowned by the bishops of Win- 
chester and Batli, at Gloucester. :| 

The young king was of a character the very opposite 
to bis father ; as he grew up to man's estate, he wa»' 
Ibund to be gentle, merciful, and humane ; he appeared 
easy and good natured to his dependents, but no way 
formidable to his enemies. Without activity or vigour, 
lie was unfit to conduct in war ; without distrust or sus- 
picion, be was imposed upon in times of peace. 

As weak princes are never without governing favoar« 
ites, be first plae'ed his affections on Hubert de Burgh,* 
and he becoming obnoxious to the people, the place was 
soon supplied by Peter de Hoclies,, bi^liop of Wiache»ter^ 
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a Potctevin by birtb, a man remarkable for bbarjrittary 
conduct, for his courage, and his abilities. Henry in 
pursuance of this prelate's advice, invited over a great 
Dumber of Poictevins, and oiher foreigners,, u^ho having 
Jieither principles nor fortunes at home, were willing to 
adopt whatever s^chemes their employer should propose.^ 
IE very office and command was bestowed on these un« 
principled strangers,' whose avarice and rapacity were 
exceeded only by their pride and insolence. So unjust a 

{partiality to strangers, very naturally excited the jea* 
busy of the barons ; and they even ventured to assure 
the king, that if he did not dismiss all foreigners from 
court, they would drive both him and them out of the 
kingdom ; but their anger was scarce kept within bounds 
M'hen they saw a new swarm of these intruders come o» 
Ter from Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who 
had been some time before married to the count de la 
Marche. To these just causes of complaint wereadded^ 
the king's unsuccessful expeditions to the contfneni, his^ 
total want of economy, and his oppressive exactions^ 
which were but the result of the former. The kingdom 
therefore, waited with gloomy resolution, resolving to. 
take vengeance when the general dificonient was ardveA; 
at maturity. ^ 

This imprudent preference, joined to a thousand othefi> 
illegal evasions of justice, at last impelled Simon Mout« 
fort earl of Leicester, to attempt an innovation in the 
government, and to wrest the sceptre from the feeble 
hand that held it. This nobleman was the son of the 
famous general who commanded against the Albigenses, a 
sect of enthusiasts that had been destroyed some time 
before in the kingdom of Savoy. He was married to 
the king's sister ; and by his power and address, was 
possessed of a strong interest in the nation having gain* 
ed equally the afifectoons of the great and the little. 

The first place where the formidable confederacy, 
which he formed first discovered itself, was in the par« 
liament-house, where the barons appeared in complete 
armour. The king,, upon his entry, asked them w hat- 
was their intention ; to which they submissively replied,, 
to make binai their sovereign, by confirming his power^. 
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and ta have their grievances repressed. Henrj, who was 
ready enough to promise whatever was demauded, in*. 
Btantly assured them of his iatenttous to give all possible 
satisfaction ; and for that purpose summooed a parlia- 
ment at Oxford* to digest a new plan of government 
and to elect proper persons, who were to be entrusted 
wiih the chief authority. This parliament, afterwards 
called the mad parliament, went expeditiously to work 
upon the business of reformation.. Tweoty-ibur barons 
were appointed, with supreme authority to reform the 
abuses of the state, and Leicester was placed at theis 
head. The whole state in their hands underwent acam« 
plete alteration ; all its former officers were displaced, 
and creatures of the twenty, four barons were put in their 
room. They not onfy abridged the authority of the king, 
but the efficacy of parliament, giving up to twelve per- 
sons all parliamentary power bet ween each session. Thus 
these insolent nobles, after having trampled upon the 
crown, threw prostrate all the rights of the people, and 
ft Vile oligarchy was on the point ot being established 
for ever. 

The first opposition that was made to these usnrpa- 
lions was from a power which bat lately began to take 
place in the constitution. The knightsof the shire, who 
for some time had begun to be regularly assembled in a 
separate house, now first perceived those grievances, and 
complained against them. They represented, that their 
own interest and power seemed the only aim of all their 
decrees ; and they even called upon th j king's eldest sea 
prince Edward, to interpose his authority, and save the 
sinking nation. 

Prince £d ward was at this time about twenty, two 
years of age. The hopes which were conceived of his 
ability and his integrity, rendered him an important per« 
sonage in the transactions of the times, and in some 
measure atoned for his father's imbecility. He bad at a 
very early age, given the strongest proofs of courage, of 
wisdom, and of constancy. At first, indeed, when ap«. 
plied to, appearing sensible of what bis father had suf. 
fered by levity and breach of promise, he refused for 
some time to listen to the people's earnest application ^ 
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but being sit last persaaded to concur, a parliament was 
called, in which the king resumed his forn^er autkorit j. 

This being considered as a breach of the late conven* 
tion, a civil war ensued, in which, in a pitched battle, 
the earl of Leicester became victorious, and the king 
^as taken prisoner, but soon after exchanged for prince 
£dward, who was to remain as a hostage to ensure the 
p nnctual observance of the former agreement. 

1265. With all these advantages, however, Leicester 
was not so entirely secure, but that he stili feared the 
corabinatiou of foreign states against hkn, as well as the 
internal machinations of the royal party. In order, 
therefore, to secure his ill-gotten power, he was obliged 
to haVe recourse to an aid till now entirely unknown vn 
[England, namely, that of the body of the people^ He 
called a parliament, where, besides the barons of his own 
party, and several ecclesiastics, who were not immedi- 
ate tenants of the crown, he ordered returns to be made 
•of two knights from every shire ; and also deputies from 
the boroughs, which bad been hitherto considered as too 
inconsiderable to have a voice in legislation. This 
is the first confirmed outline of an English house of 
commons. The people had been gaining consideration 
fiince the gradual diminution of the force of the feudal 
system. 

This parliament, however, was found not so very com« 

J lying as he expected. Many of the barons, who had 
itherto stedfastly adhered to his party, appeared dis« 
justed at his immoderate ambition ; and many of the 
•people, who found that a change of masters was not a 
change for happiness, began to wish for the re-establish-* 
ment of the royal family. In this exigence, Leicester 
finding himself unable to oppose the concurring wishes 
of the nation, was resolved to make a merit of what he 
could not prevent ; and he accordingly released prince 
Fidward from confinement, and had him introduced to 
Westminster-hall, where his freedom was confirmed by 
.the unanimous voice of the barons« But though Lei- 
cester had all the popularity of restoring the prince, yet 
be was politic enough to keep him still guarded by bis 
•missaries, who watched all his motion^. 
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Wlierefore the prince, upon hearing that the Juke of 
Gloncester was up in arms in his pause, took an oppor* 
t unity to escape from his guards, and put himself at 
the head of his party. A battle soon after ensued ; but 
the earl^s army having been exhausted by famine on the 
mountains of Wales, was but ill able to sustain the im« 
petuosity of young Edward^s attack, who bore down up* 
on it with incredible fury. During this terrible daj, 
Leicester behaved with sestonishing intrepidity, and kept 
up the spirit of the action from two o'clock in theafter« 
noon till nine at night. At last, his horse being killed 
under him, he was compelled to fight on foot ; and thougk 
he demanded quarter, the adverse party refused it, with 
a barbarity common enough in the times we are describe 
ing. I1ie old king, who was placed in front of the bat- 
tle, was soon wounded in the shoulder ; and not being 
known by his friends, he was on the point of being kil- 
led by a soldier ; but crying out^ *^ I am Henry of Win- 
chester, the king ;*' he was saved by a knight of the 
royal army. Prince Edward hearing the voice of bis 
father, instantly ran to the spot where he lay, and had 
4iim conducted to a place of safety. 

The victory proved decisive ; and the prince having 
thus restored peace to the kingdom, found his affairs so 
firmly established, that be resolved upon taking the cross^ 
which was then the highest object of human ambition. 

In pursuance of this resolution, Edward sailed from 
England with a large army, and arrived at the camp of 
Louis, the king of France, which lay before Tunis ; 
and where he had the misfortune to hear of that good 
monarches death before his arrival. The prince how- 
ever, no way discouraged by this event, continued his 
voyage, and arrived at the Holy Land in safety. 

He was scarce departed upon this pious expedition, 
when the health of the old king began to decline ; and 
found not only his own constitution, but also that of the 
state, in such a dangerous situation, that he wrote let- 
ters to bis son, pressing him to return with all dispatch* 
At last, being' overcome by the cares of government 
and the infirmities of age, he ordered himself to be r^ 
moved, by easy journeys, from St Edmunds to W^est- 



jniaMer, and tb&t samenigbt expired, id the sixtj-rfwrth 
year of his age, and the fit'tj.fii&th of bU Feigu, UiO 
longest to be met with in the annals of England* 

] Exercises. 

Who succeeded John? What was Henry's characur ? Who first at- 
tempted to wrest the sceptre from his hand r Did Henry comply with the 
demamis of his Barons? To whom drd the Knights apply for redress ? 
How did Leicester endeavour to secure his power? What became of him'? 
In what expediiioQ did Edward embark ^ IIow long did Henry reign i 
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E D Jr A R D 1. 

1272. While the unfortunate Henry was thus vainly 
strnggling with the ungovernable spirit of his subjects, 
his son and successor, Edward, was employed in the 
Holy waw, wliere he revived the glory of tbe Englisji 
uauie, and made the enemies of Christianity tremble.-— 
He wfas stabbed, however, by one of those Mahometan 
enthusiasts, called Assassins, as he was one day sitting 
in his tent, and was cured not without great difficulty.— 
Some say that he o\yed his safety to the piety of Elean- 
ora bis <vife, vvho sucked the poison from the wound to 
save his life, at the hazard of her own. 

Though the death of the late king happened while the 
successor was so for from home, yet measures had been 
80 ^vell taken that the crown was transferred with the 
greatest tranquiHity.^ 

As Edward was now come to an undisputed throne, 
the opposite interests ivere proportipnably feeble. The 
barons were exhausted by long mutual dissensions ; the 
clergy were divided in their inteifests,.ind agreed only in 
one point, to hate the pope, who had for some time 
draiued them with impunity ; the people, by Home insnr- 
rections against the convents, appeared to hate the f kr- 
gy with e^aal animiisity. These disagreeing oti^i^oki^ 
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\j concurred in one point, th»t of esteeming and m- 
veropcing the king. I^e therefore thought this the most 
favoiirabfe conjuncture of uniting £ngUn<i and Wales. 
The Welch liad for many ages enjoyed their own lawp, 
language, customs, and opinions. They were the re- 
mains of the ancient Brilon«, who had escaped the Ro- 
maif) Sivkd Saxon inva^iSons, and still preserved theic free- 
dom aiid then* country, uncoiUaniinated by the admission 
of foreign conquerors. Eut aa they were, fron^ thctr 
number, incapable of withstanding their more powerful 
neighbours of the plain, their chief defiance lay in their 
inaccessible mountains, those natural bulwaiks of the 
country. Wlvc-never England was: distressed by factions 
at home, or its forces called off to wars abroad, the 
Welch made it a constant practice to pour in their irre- 
gular troops, and hj the wl>ole open country waste 
tvherover they came. Sensible of this inconvenience^ 
£dvvard4iad long wished to reduce that incnrsive people^ 
and had ordered Xtewellcyn to do homage for his territo- 
ries ,; which summons the Welch prince refused toobey^ 
unless the .king's own son should be delivered as a hos- 
tage for bi« safe returq. The kiug was not displeased 
at this refusal, as it served to give him a pretext tor his 
intended invasion. He therefore levied an army against 
Lewellyn, and marched into his country with certain as- 
surance of success. 

JQpon the approach of Edward, the W^elch prinoe 
took refuge amqngst the inaccessible mountains of Snow- 
,doD, ^nd there j'CKolyed to maintain his ground without 
trusting to the chance of a battle. The«e were the steep 
r^t^'eats that had for m^ny ^es l^efore defended bis an^ 
cestors against all the attempts of ihe Norman and Sax- 
jon. conquerors. Bi^t Edward^^eqiially vvigorous and cau- 
tious, having ex plored^ every payt of his way, pierced 
into tho very <;entrfe of Iiewellyn's territories, and ^p- 
proach^d the Welch army in its.last retreats. liere, ai- 
ter extort ij[}g ^iil^misbipu froip the Wejcb prioQe, tUe 
kiog retired. 

1584. Soon after, howevei;, Lewellyn revolted, an4 
was slain in an engagement whi<>h ensived. David the 
^brother of this unfortunate prince fcU in t^be sam.e cau^e'; 



»nfl ivitli him expired the goverument vmi the distioctit)n 
ot^ the Welch nation. It was soon after united to tli« 
kingdom oi' iungliud, made a priocipaiity, aad given to 
the eldest son of the.crowo/ Foreign conquests might 
add to the glory, but this added to the feiicity of the 
kingdom. The Welch were now blended with the coo- 
querors ; and in the. revolution of a few ages, all national 
animosity was entirely forgotten. 

Soon after^ the death of Margaret ^ucen of Scotland 
l^aye him hopes of adding also Scotland to his domiuiou. 
The death of this princess produced a most ardent dis«* 
pute about the succession to the Scottish throne, being . 
claimed by no less than twelve competitors. The claims 
however of all theother candidates were reduced to three^ 
wbo were the descendants of the earl of Uuotington by 
Uiree daughters ^ John Hastings, who claimed in rights 
^f bis mother, as one of the co-heiresses of the crown ; 
John Baliol, who alledged his right, as being descended 
fi*om the eldest daughter, who was his grandmother ; and 
Robert Bruce, who was the actual sou- of the second 
daughter. Thisdispatd being referred to Ed^iU^d'sde. 
cision, with a strong degree of assurauce he claimed the 
crjwu for himselfrand appointed Baliol his deputy. 

Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottish throne, less 
as a king than as a wissal, Ed^ward^s first iitcp was &uflj- 
cient to convince that people of his inteutions to stvetcli 
the prerogative to the utmost. Upon the most frivolous 
pietences be Eeot six different summonses for ijalia),.to 
a|)pear in London, al difierent times in one year, so tha.t 
the poor Scoitish . king soon perceived that he was pos- 
sessed of the name only, but not tire aiuhority of a so- 
vereign. \ViHing tlitrefore to shake oiFthe yoke of so* 
Iroublcsome a master,, Haliol revoked, and procured the 
pope's absoluiiou from his former oaths of homage. 

But no power, the Scots coiild'bring inta the Held was 
able to withstand the victorious army of Edward. He 
overthrew their forces in many cngiigqments ; Baliol was 
^j^jirried a prisoner to'Lomlon, and he carefully destroyed 
all records and monuments of antiquity, that ifl>pired the 
Scots, with a spirit of national pride.. 
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These expeditions, however, termbafed rather - iti 
glory than advantage : the expenses wbic.b were requf«» 
dite for carrying on the war, were not only burdensome 
to the king, but even, in the ^vent, threatened to shake 
him on his throne. In order at fir^t to set the great ma- * 
chine in roottoii, he raised considerable supplies by means 
of his parliament ; and that august body was then first 
modelled by him into the form in which it continues to 
this day. As a great part of the property of the king- 
dom was, by the introduction of coranieice, and the im- . 
provements of agriculture, ti-ansferred from the barons 
TO the lower classes of the people, so their consent wa# 
thought necessary for the raising any considerable sop* 
plies. For this reason he issued writs to the sherifis, en» 

1'oining them to send to parliament, along with two 
mights of the shire, two deputies from each boroogb 
within their country \ and these provided with stiCBcteot 
powers from their constituents, to grant sticfa denrao^ii 
:is they should think reasonable for the safety of the state* 
One of the first efforts therefore, was to oblige the kitrg'ii 
council to sign the Magna Charts, and to add a ckitise 
to secure the nation for ever against all impositions and 
taxes, without the consent of parliament. This the 
king's council, Kdward beiug in Glanders, readily agreed 
to sign ; and the king himself when it wns seut over to 
liim, after some hesitation, thought proper to do the 
same. Hius, after the content of an age, the Magna 
Charta was finally established ; nor was it the least cir- 
cumstance in its favour, that its confirmation was pro^ 
cured from oiie of the greatest and boldest princes that 
ever swayed the British sceptre. 

1:298. In the mean time X^^illiam Wallace, so cele- 
brated in Scottish story, attempted to rescue Scotland 
from the English yoke. He was younger son of a geo^ 
lleman, who lived in the western part of the kingdom. 
He was a man of gigantic stature, incredible strength, 
and amazing intrepidity ; eagerly desirous of indepen- 
deuce, and possessed with the most disinterested spirit of 
patriotism. To this man had resorted all those wha 
were obnoxious to the English government 5. the proud 
the bold, the criminal, and lUe uibitious, Tbese^bred 



amon^ drfiigers and hardships thenijjclvcs, could not for- 
bear admiring m their leaded a degree of patience, under 
Isitigue and famine, which they supposed beyond the 
power of human nature lo endure ; he soon therefore be- 
CArae the principal object of their affection and their e-- 
fiteem. H is first exploits were confined to petty ra\niges, - 
and occasional at tcicks upon the English j but he soon o- 
verihrew the English armies, and slew tlieir genenils. 

Edward who hiid been in Fianders, wjiile these mis-- 
fortunes happened, hastened back with impatience to 
restore his authority, and secure his former conquests. 
He quickly levied the whole force of his dominions, and' 
at the head of a hundred thousand men, directed bis- 
march to the north, fuiIy resolred to take vengeance u- 
poa the Scots for tlieir late defection. ^s^H^ 

A- battle was fought at Falkirk, in which, from the 
mutual jealousy of the Scottish leaders, Edward gained* 
a complete victory, leaving twelve thousand of the Scots 
dead upon the field, while the Eiigtis!v bad few slain. 

A blow so dreadful, Uad not yet entirely crushed the 
spirit of the Scottish nation ; and after a short interval, 
tbejr beg^n to breathe from their calamities. Wallace, . 
who had g;*i«cd all their regards by his valour, showed^ 
that he- still merited tb^n more by his declining the re- 
wards ofairUition'. Perceiving how much hevvaseu*-- 
vied by the nobility, and knowing how. prejudicial that; 
cn^fy would prove to the interests of his country^ he re- ; 
signed the regency of the kingdom, and humbled- him- - 
self to a private station. He proposed Cnmin a» the . 
properest person to supply his room ; and that iioblemati . 
endeavoured to show-himself worthy of b4« pre-eminence. . 
He soon began to annoy the enemy ; aud not content 
with a defensive war, made incursions into the southern - 
counties of the kingdom, which Edward had imagined., 
wholly subdued. They -attacked an army of the Eng-- 
Iish lying at lloslin, near Edinburgh, and gained a com- 
plete victory. 4* v^jj 

But it was not easy for anyxiircarastances of bad for- 
tone to repress the entcrprizing spirit of the king.. lie 
afisen>bled a great fleet and arn>y, and entering the frou* 
tiers of Scotlandj appeared with a force which the ene* 
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my could tK>t ibink of resistlDg in the open field.' As- 
sured i»f success^ be inarched along, and traversed the* 
kingdom, ravaging tlie open country, taktng^the castles, 
and receiving the submissions of the nobles. Mis oolf 
obstacle was the brave Wallace, who scorned to submit ; 
but at last this patriot was basely betrayed into the 
ki)ig's hands by Sir John Modteitb, his friend, whom lie 
bad made acquainted with the place of bis concealment, 
being sill prised by him as he lay asleep in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. The king, willing to strike the 
Scot^ with an example of severity, ordered him to be 
conducted in chaina to London, where he was hanged^ 
drawn, and quartered, with tiie most brutal Ferocity. 

1306. Robert Bruce^ who had been one of the com« 
petitors for the crown, but was kept a prisoner ia 
liondon, but at length escaping from his guards, resolv- 
ed to strike for his c^uatry^s freedots. Having murder- 
cd one of the king's servants, he leftbimself noresoutce^ 
but to confirm by desperate valour, what he had beguu 
in cruelty : and he soon expelled such of th^ English 
forces as had fixed themselves in the kingdom. Soon af- 
ter, he was solemnly crowned king by the bishop of St 
Andrews in the abbey of Scoone ; and eumbers flock- 
ed to his standard, resolving to confirm his pretensions. 
Thus, after twice conquering the kingdom, and as often 
jmrdouing the delinquents ; after having spread his vic- 
tories in every quarter of the counti'y, a»a receiving the , 
most humble submissions, the old king saw that his 
whole work was to begin afresh ; and that nothing but 
the final destruetion of the inhabitants could give him 
assurance of tranquillity. But no ditBculties could re«. 
press the af^duous spirit of this unonarch, who, though 
now verging towaxds his decline, yet resolved to strike 
a pai'ting blow, and to make the Scots tremble at his ap- 
pearance. Me vowed revenge against the whole nation ; 
and averred that nothing but reducing them to the c<»ui- 
pictest bondage could satisfy his resentment. He smu- 
mon^d his prelates, nobility, and all wlvo held by knrght^s 
service, to meet him at Cailisle, which was appointed 
as the ge.ieral icn e:vous ; and in the niean t-irne, he de- 
iachc'd a bod/ of iorccb bei'oie him i^ito Scotlaud, under 



the eomtazai of Aymer de Valence, wbo began tlie 
threatened infliction bv a complete victory over Bruce, 
©ear Mcthven, in Perthshire. Edward's death, however, 
pnt an end to the apprehensions of the Scots, and efit^* 
teally rescued their country from total subjection. He 
fltckened, and died at Carlisle, of a dysentery ; enjoin- 
ing bis son, with Ivis 4ast breath, to prosecute the enter- 
prise, and never to desist till be bad tinally subdued the 
kingdom. He expired on the seventh of July 1307, in 
<the stxty-nlnCh year of his age, and the thirty-fiftb of 
his reign ; a:fter having added more h> tlie solid interests 
6t the kingdom, than any of those ivbo went before or 
succeeded him. 

Exerciser. 

Who socceedeil Hcnrjr? Kow did Edward dispose of Wales^ Whtt 
candidates svppeared far the Scottish throne ? In what manner did he 
treat BaHol ? What success attended the Scottish arms ? What was the 
.general history of Wallace? How did Cumin display his bravery ? By 
•whom was the biave Wallace betrayed ? W*ho was afterwards Trownca 
kixijC of Scotland ? By wbon was Bruce -defeated? How long <lid £d- < 
ward rei^A f 
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EDWARD IL surnamed Ccdrnarvom. 

1307. EdwawJ was in tbe twenty- third year of hif 
9ge when be succeeded his fatliei*, of an agreeable ^^^ 
jrure, of a mild harmless dispoekitioo, und apfiarently ad- 
>djcted to few vices. But he soon gave symptoms of his 
^lufitness to succeed to so great a monarch as his fatlier; 
be was ratber Ibnd of ti>e enjoyment of his power^ tfaatt 
i)f securing it ; and lulled by the flattery of bis courtiers, 
be thought he bad done enough foi* g^ory, when he had 
accepted the crou«. Instead thereiore, of prosecuting 
the war against Scotlaud, according to the injunction he 
Jbad received from his 4ying father, he took no steps to 
<c£cck. the progress of Bfuce h bis m-arcb i^to that co«u}^ 
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try being rather a sliovv of pageai>U7 tlrau a warlike eX' 
pctlltion. 

Weak monai'clis are ever governed by favourites, and 
the first Kdivard placed his atiTectious upon ^as Piers 
GaVestone, the son of a Gascon knight, who had been 
^employed in the service of tiie late king. This young> 
man \vu8 adorned with every accoinplis>hiBcnt of person- 
and mind that was capable of creating aflcction, but he 
was utterly destiiuteof those cjpalities of heart an<l un-- 
derstauding. that serve to procure esteem. He ivas^ 
beautiful, witty, brave,, and active: br.t then he ivaa* 
-vicious, cflcmiuate, debauched, and trifling. These were. 
<] nal it ies entirely adapted to the taste of tlieyonng mo- 
narch, and he seemed to think no rewards equal to his 
<1csert8. Gavcstone on tb6 otl»cr hand intoxicated with 
Iws' power, became hmughly and overbearing, ai^ treat- 
ed the Eugiii^h nobility, from whom it is probable he* 
received marks of' contempt, with scorn and derision* 
A' conspiracy, thf^refore, was soon formed against him^ 
sti tlie head of which q^een Isabel, and the eni} of Lan-^ 
caster, a nobleman of great power, were associated. 

1312. It was easy to perceive, that a combination of 
the nobles, while the queen secretly assisted thch' de- 
sign*?, would be too powerful against the efForts of a 
weak king, and a vain favourite. The king, timid and - 
wavering, banished him atthehr solicitation^ and recaU 
led him soon after. This was sufficient to spread an a- 
laiin over the whole kingdom ; all the great barons i^ew 
to arms : and theeart of Lancaster put himself at the 
head of this irresistible confederacy. The unhappy Kd* 
ward, instead of attempting to make resistance, sought 
only for ;safety ; ever happy in the company of his fa- 
vourite, he erabai'ked at TifimotUh, and sailed with hiiir 
to Scarborough, where he left Gavestoiie, as in a place 
of safety; and then went back to York himscir, cither' 
"to raise an army to oppose his enaniej:, or by his pre- 
sence to allay their nnimosity. In the meati time, Ga* 
\Tstonc was besieged in Scaibarough by the earl of Pem- 
broke, the gairisoLi of which beiug destitute of provi- 
sions, soon surrendered, anil Gavestone was renH?ved to 
Warwick castle, where he was beheaded. 



1314. 1\> tii n^ Edward^s mislbrttines, fae itxm af^ 
ter saffered a most signal defeat from the Scotcl^ army 
nnder Brace^ near Bannoekburn, and this drove him 
once more to seek'for relief in some Aivourite's company. 
The name of this new favoarjie was Hugh de Spenser^ 
a young man of a noble £Mgli»h family, of some merifi 
and very engaging accomplisbments. Mia father how* 
ever, was a person o1 a much more estimable character 
than the son. Edward having dispossessed some lords 
unjustly of their estates, »n erder to accumulate them 
tfpon his favourite, the earls of Lancaster and ^ere* 
Ibrd flew to arms ; sentence wa^ procured from parlia-' 
ment of perpetual exile against tlie two Spensers^ and a 
ferfejture of thehr fortune and estates. The king how. 
ever, at last rousing fhnn his lethargy, took the field ia 
the defence of his beloved Spenser, and at the head of 
rtiirty thousand men pr^s^ea the earl of Lancaster so 
elosely that he had no time to collect bis forces together i 
ind flying from one ^ace to anbther^ he was at la^t stopt 
hi his way towards Scotland by Sir Andrew Barclay 
iHade prisoner, and shortly after beheaded. 

A rebellion thiis crnsbcdi senred. only to iiicrease t^o 

I^fide and rapacity of young Spenser i most of the for^ 
bitores were seized for his use ; and in his promptitndfi 
to punish the delin<juents^ he was foond guilty of many 
acts of rapine and injustice. 

But he «vas now to oppose a fnore formidable enemy 
in queen Isabella, a cruel, haughty woman, who fled ove^ 
Co France, and refused to appear in England, till Spen« 
aer was removed from the royal presence and banish.' 
ed the kingdom. By this reply she gained two very 
considerable advantages ; she became popular in Eng« 
Iand» where Spenser was universally disliked ; and she 
6ad the pleasure of enjoying the company of a yoirng 
nobleman whose name was Mortimer, upon whom she 
had lately placed her affections. Acordingly, soon af- 
ter, accompanied by three thousand men at arms, she 
set out from Dprt harbour, and landed safely, without 
Opposition, on the the coast of SuSblk.* She no sooner 
appeared than there seemed a general revolt in her fa« 
four : an(d the unfortunate king found th^ spirit of dis^ 
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lo^attj di Alsed over, the ivhole kiogdom, Tbc ^amsoirtci 
the castle of Bristol, mider the command of tbe elder 
Spenser : mutioicd agaiiist their governor, and ihnJt uufor- 
lunate favourite was delivered upland condemned by the 
tumultuouB barous to the most igitominious death. 

Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not long survive, 
the father ; he was taken, with some others who had 
followed the fortunes of the wretched king, !n an cib« 
seure convent in Wales, and tbe merciless victors resoiv* 
ed to glut their reveuge, iu adding insult to cruelty. 
The queen had not patience to wait tbe formality of a. 
trial 'f bat ordered him immediately to be led forth before 
the insoltiDg populace, and seemed to take a savage 
pleasure in feasting her eyes with his distresses. The 
gibbet erected far bis execution. was fifty feet high ; his 
iiead was sent to London, where tbe citizens received it 
in brutal triucnpih, and fixed it on the bridge. Several 
other lords ake shared his fate. 

In the mead time the king, %vbo hoped to find refuge 
in Wales, was quickly discovered, and delivered up to 
his enemiesi who expressed their satisfaction in tbe 
crossness of their treatment* He was conducted to the 
capital, amidst the insults afid reproaches of the people, 
and confined in the Tower. Upou a frivolous charge, his 
deposition was quickly voted by parljamcnt i he was as- 
signed a pension for his support, his son Edward, a youth 
of fourteen, was fixed upon to succeed him, and tlie 
queen was appointed regent during the minority. 

13^7. The deposed monarch but a short timesurviv* 
ed his misfoi'tunes ; he was sent from prison to prison a 
^ji'retcfaed outcast., and tlie sport of his inhuman keep- 
ecs. He was at first xjonsJgned to the custody jf tJhuc 
earl of Lancaster ; but this Qobieman shewing some, 
marks of respect and pity, be was taken out of hii 
l^ands, and delivered over to lord Berkley, Montravers^. 
and Gournay,, who were entrusted with the charge of 
guarding hun luouth about*, Whatevcc his treatment 
from Ford Berkley might have been, the otber twoseem« 
ed resolved that he should enjoy none oF tiie comforts o£ 
life, while in their custody. Among other nets of bru- 
tal oppression^ it is said^ that they bhaved Lim for sport 



in the open fields, using virater from a neighbouring dhch. 
He is said to hs^ve bom his fortner indignities s^ith pa- 
tience, hot alt his fortitude ferseok him upon this occa- 
fiiau ; be looked upon his merciless insnhers with an air 
ofiallen niajesty, and bnrstinginto tears exclaimed, that 
the time might come when be would be more decently 
attended. This, hotvevcr, was but a vain expectation. 
As bis persecutors saw that his death might not arrive^ 
even under every cruelty, til) a revolution had been made 
in his Favour, they resolved to rid themselves of* their 
fears, by destroying Mm at once. Accordingly his two 
keepers Hon t ravers and Gournay came to Berkley cas- 
tle, where Edward was then confined ; and having con- 
certed a method of potting him to death, without any 
external violence, they threw him en a bed, holding him 
down by a table, which they had placed over him.-~ 
They then ran a horn pipe up his body, through which 
ihey conveyed a red-»hot iron ; and thns burnt bts bow- 
els^ without disBguring bis body. This cruel transac- 
tion was soon after divulged by the confession of one of 
tbe accomplices. I\Iisfortunes like bis must ever create 
pity : and a ptmishmeut so disproportionate to the suf- 
.i^rer's guilt, nsust wipe away many of tho^e faults of 
ivhich Kdward was undoubtedly culpable. 

Exercises. 

Who suree<Ie(1 Edward I ? Upon whom did Edward 11. place his af- 
fections? By whom was he afterwards defeated ? ^'ho became his new 
favourite? What became of the carl of Lancaster? How did the garri- 
son of Bristol act ? Wliat groM treatment did the King receive ? Who 
was appointed to sux:ceed lim? What became of the luafoitunate £(I« 
i ward? 



CHAPTER XI. 

E Ji W A it B III. 

1327. The parliament, by tvhich young Edi^ard was 
raiiied to tbe throne during tbe lifeof lua father^ appoint- 
ed. twelve persetisas his privy €0|»irei4, to di^^iGt the op0- 
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mtioiw oF goveroiDeiit. if ortime^, the ^aeen'fl parl- 
tiiour^ who mif^t DatonBj be tet down «• one of tke 
meuabers, artfulljr excluded bimseKf^ under a |>reteDded 
flhow of inoderaiioo ; l>ut at the sane tiine he secretlf 
iDfliientced all the measures that came under theif deH- 
beration. He caused the gt^attBt of the roja! revenodi 
to be settled on the queefli^^dowagert and he seldom took 
the trouble to consult the ministers of governntent in aajr 
public undertaking. The king himself was so besieged 
by the farourite^s creatures, that no access could l)e pro. 
• cnred to hioi, and the whole sovereign authority \v«a 
shared between Mortimer and the queen, who took no 
care to oonceal her criminal attachment* 

At leugth, however, Edward was resolved to shafcie 
off an authority that was odious to the nation^ atrd partiu 
cularly restrictive upon him. Accordingly some of the 
barons having been aeoietly admitted into the castle of 
.Nottingham, where the queen and her paramour theh. 
resided, they were both seized. Mortimer was eoudeinn^ 
ed by parliament without a -hearing, and shortly aft€)r 
hanged near LotKlmi. The queen being KJiielded by tbte ! 
dignity of her situation, waaonly discarded from all 
share of power, and confined for life to thecastte of Rt* 
sings, with a. pension of three thousand' pinund^ a year. 
From this confinement she was never after set free ; ascl 
though the king annusilly paid her a visit of ceremony^ 
yet she found herself abandoned to universat contempt 
and detestation ; and continued for above tin'enty^^fi^ 
years after, a miserable monument of blighted ambitieti'. 
. In order still more to setuie the peophe^s affection^ 
Edward wade a successful irruption into Scotland, txi, 
which, in one battle fought at Uallidown-bill, abov% 
thirty thousand of the Seots trere slain. Soon after be 
turned his arms against France, to which crown, he oil 
the death of JLcwis Uutin; iir^ed his pretensions, as te^ 
ing by his mother Isabella^ who was daughter to PbiKj]^ 
the Fair, and sister to the three last kit gs of Prancey 
rightful heir to the crown. Bnt first he, in a formal 
.loateer, capsttlted his parliament on the propriety^ of 
. the uadertakingt obtained their apptobatioo, received* »^ 
proper oupplj f^'isooli which he.int«i&djecl t« Wj^rrivitb' 
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the FiemiQgs; 'and being attended with a body of £og« 
lish forces, and several of his nobility, be sailed over io« 
to Flanders, big ^ith intended conquests. 

The first great advantage gained by the English, was 
in a naval engagement on the coast of Flanders in which 
the French lost two hundred and thirty ships, and had 
thirty thousand of their iieamen, and two of their admi* 
rats slain. 

1316. The intelligence of Edward^s landing, and the 
devastation caused by his troops, who dispersed them* 
selves over the whole face of the country, soon spread 
universal consternation through the French court. Caeu 
was taken and plnndered by the English without mercy ; 
the viUages and towns, even np to Paris, shared the same 
fate; and the French bad no other resource but by 
breaking down their bridges, to attempt putting a stop 
to the invader's career. Philip, then king of France, 
was not idle in making preparations to repress the ene* 
my. He had stationed one of his generals, Godemar de 
Fayc with an army on the opposite side of the river 
Somme,over which Edward was to pass ; while he him- 
0elf at the head of one hundred thousand fighting men, 
advanced t^ give the English battle. 

As both armies had for some time been in sight ^f each 
other, nothing was so eagerly expected on each side as a 
battle ; and although the forces were extremely dispro- 
portioned, the £ngliv<)h amounting only to thirty tfaotu 
««]d, the French to one hundred and twenty thousand} ; 
yet Edwjurd resolved to indulge the impetuosity of his 
troops, and put all to the hazard of a battle. He ac- 
, cordingly chose his ground with advantage near the viU . 
lage of Cressy, and there determined to await with tran- 
quillity the shock of the enemy. He drew up his men 
«Q a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines.-^ 
The first was commanded by the young prince of Wales ; 
the second was conducted by the earls of Northamptou 
and Arundel ; and the third, which was kept as a body 
^f reserve, was headed by tlie king in person. 

On the other sic^e, Philip, impelled by resentment, 
^od confident of his numbers, was more solicitous in 
bringing the enemy to an engagemeut, than prudent i^ 
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faking measures for its success. He led on bis army ui 
three bodies, opposite tliose of the English. The iir«fc 
line consisted of iifteea diousand Genoese cros^wbow*.- 
men ; the second body was led by the king of France's 
broliicr ; and he himself was at the head of the third* 

A()oiit three in the afternoon, the famous battle of 
Cfcssv lx}gan, by the French king'd ordering the Geno. 
ese archers to cliarge j but they were so fatigued with 
their raarch, that they cried out Tor a little rest befoje 
they should engage. The count Alencon informed of 
their pttition, rode up, and reviled them as cowards, 
c-ommauding them to begin tbe onset without delay .-^ 
Their reluctance to begin was still more increased by a 
heavy shower wliich fell that instant, and relaxed their 
•bovv-sti ings ; so that the discbarge they made, produced 
but vt ly little effect. On the other hand, the English 
archers, who had kept their bows in cases, aiid wer^ 
favoured by a sudden gleam of suo^shine, that rathec 
dazzled the enemy, Jet fly their arrows so thick apd with 
so good aim, that nothing was to be seen among the G^ 
tioese, but hurry, terror, and dismay* The youug prince 
of Wales had^ presence of mind to tak« advants^e of 
their confusion, and to lead on bis line to tbe charge*-*- 
The French cavalry, however, commanded by count AU 
-eucon, wheeling round, sustained tb« combat, apd be- 
gan to hem the Englisb in. The earls of Arundel and 
Northampton now came to assist tbe princCf who ap« 
pearcd foremost in every shock : and wherever he i^ 
peared^ turning the fortune of the day. The tiikki^ 
of the battle ^as now gathered round him, and the var 
lour of a boy filled even veterans wfth astonishment ; but 
their surprise at his courage could not give way to th^ir 
fears for his safety. Being apprehensive that some mia^ 
chance might happen to him in tbe end, an officer was 
dispatched to the king, desiring that succours uiight be 
sent to the prince's relief. Edward^ who had all tbi«» 
time, with great tranquillity, viewed the engagement 
froq a wind-mill, demanded, if his son were dead ; hiit 
being answered that he still lived, and was giving astoa- 
ishing inePtinces of valour ; then tell my generals, cried 
ihe king, that he shall have no assistance froia mje p tUd 



fioBonror this day shall l>e liiv Jet him show himeelP 
worthy the profeasion of arms, aod let him be iodebted 
to hU own merit alone for victory. This being reported* 
to the prince and his atteo^daBts, it inspired tbea) witiir 
Dew courage; they made a fresh attack upon the Frenciv 
eavalry, and count Aleacon, their bravest commander 
was slain. This was the beginning of their total over« 
throw; the French being now without a competent iead«r 
er, were thrown into confusion ; their whole army took 
to flight, and were put to dfeath by the pursuers without 
iiercy, till night stopped the carnage. Never was a 
▼ictory more seasonable, or less bloody to tlie English 
than this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of the 
enemy, tberonqnerors lost but one esquire, three knights 
and a few of inferior rank. 

But this victory was attended v^th still more substan- 
tial advantages ; for £dwat*d, as moderate ra conquest 

^ as prudent to his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure 
ao easy entrance into BVance for* the future- With this 
▼iew he laid siege to Calais, that was defended by John 
de Yienne, an experienced commander, aadsupplied with 
•▼©ry thing neeessaiy for defence. These operations, 
though slow,, were at length saccessful. It was in vain 
%hat the governor made a noble defence, that he exclud* 
ed all the useless mouths from the city, which iildward 
gencrouffly permitted topass. Edward resolved to reduce 
%t by famine, and it was at length taken after a twelve* 
month's Biege,..the defendants having been reduced totho 
last extremity • He resolved to ptinish the obstinacy of 
the t^wesmen, by the death of the mo^t conbiderithle ci- 
tizens, who efiered themseives with ■ ropea round tin rr 
necks, to satiate hi^ iadignatiou ^ but he spared • their 
hvt»^ at the intercession of the queeo. 
* While Edward was reaping victories upon tlie conti- 
nent, the Scots invaded tUe frontiers with a numeroui - 
atmy under David Di*nce, their king. Tliia uiu-.xpecJtd 

invasion, at «uch a JHnoture,alarmed^the Englisii, but wnq 
m&t capabl'e of intimidating them, Lionel, Edward's 
son, who was left guardian of England during his fa.. 

-therV-absence, was yet too young to take upon hnu the 

a.2 
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oommand of an army ; bot the victoriefi on the eoniu 
nent seemed to inspire even women with valour ; Phi* 
lippa, Edward's qaeen, took upon her die conduct of the 
field, and prepared to repulse the enemy ia person. 

1346. Accordingly, having made lord Piercy gene. 
ral under her, she met the Scots at a pla^e called Ne^ 
vil's Cross, near Durham, and offered them battle*— . 
The Scots king was no less impatient te engage ; he w 
magined that he might obtain aaeasy victory against en-t 
disciplined troops, and headed by a woman. But he was. 
miserably deceived. His army was quickly routed and 
driven from the field. Fifteen, thousand of his men were 
cut to pieces ; and he himself, with many of his nobles 
and knights, were taken- prisoners and carried in tri^^ 
umph to Loudon. 

A victory gained by the Black Prince near Poictiers, 
feUowed not t^ng after, in which John, king of Franoe^ 
was taken prisoner, and led in triumph through Londony 
amidst an amazing concourse of spectators* Two kinga 
prisoners in the same court, and at the s^jme time, wero 
considered as glorious achievements ; but all that Eag^^^ 
land* gained by them •was only glory. Whatever was won- 
20 France, with all the dangers of war, and theexpeooe- 
of preparation, was successively, and in a manner 8i« 
leotly lost, without the mortification of a defeat. 

The English, by their frequent supplies, had beea 
quite exhausted, and were unable toxoutiuue an. army ia. 
the field. Charles^ who had succeeded his father John^ 
who died a priiBouer in the Savoy, on the other hand^ 
aaatiously forebore coming to any decisive engagement ^ 
but was contented to le^ his enemies waste their strengtlt 
in attempts to plunnler a fortified country. When they 
were tired, he then was sure to sally forth, and possess 
himself of such places as they were not strong enough 
to defend. He nrst fell upon Ponthieo ; the citizens of 
Abbeville opened their gates to him ; those of St Valois,. 
Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example ; and the wholo 
country was, in a little time reduced^to total submission. 
The southern provinces were, in the same manner* in«^ 
vaded by his generals with equal success : while the. 
Black^Prince, destitute of supplies 'from England^ and 



Wastei] by a cruel and eoasumptive disorder, was obli- 
ged to return to his native cooiitry, ieaving the affairs of 
t^e south ol: France in a most des|>erate state; 

But what of all other things served to gloom the laU 
ter part of thi? splendid reign was the approaching deatii 
of the Black; Prince,vv hose constitution showed but too • 
manifestly the symptoms of aspsedy dissolution. This 
valiant and accotnpltshed prinee died in the forty- sixth- 
year of his age, leavhig behind bitn a character without 
a-single blemish ; and a degree of sorrow among the ' 
people, that titner could scarcely alleviate. 

The king was most sensibly affected with the loss of 
kis son ; and tried every art to allay his ui>easiness. He 
x«njoved liiinself entirefy from the duties and burdens of' 
the state, -and left his kingdom to be plundered by a set 
ot' fiapttcious ministers. He did notinrvive the conse- 
^sences of bis bad eonduct ; but died about a year aftet* 
the prince, at Shene^ in Surry, deserted by all his cour- 
> ti^rs, e^en by those who had grown rich by his bounty. 
He expired in the sixty-iiftb year of hi9 age, and fifty ^ 
Hist of his reign, iS77 ; a prince more admired than be- - 
loved by his* subjects ; and more an object of their ap^/ 
plaiise than their sorrow.- 

. 1340. Jt was in this* reign that the order of the Gar* - 
ter was jnstttnted ; the number was to consist of t wen. 
1^*fouc^^er$oos beside the kingr A story prevails^ but ' 
VBsupported by any ancient authority, that theconntess • 
of Salisbury at a bail, happening to drop her garter, the * 
kiogtook it up, and presented it to her with tlie^e 
vords, ^* Honz soil qtu maly pense :" Evil be to him • 
(likat evil thinks. - This* accident^ it is said, gave rise to - 
the erdef an 4. the motto. 

'- £d«vard left many children by his queen Philippa of ' 
Haiknuilt ; his eldest son the Black Prince died before 
hira ; biit he left ason, h»med Richard, who succeeded- 
U> the throne. - 

Who secretly wdaenctd the measures of go\.Trnment ? In what man- 
nerjelid Mortimer act ? B> what means ti id tiie K.ing shaks off his aurho- 
liy ? What became of the Qu »£n and her p.irainoiir ? Hoiv did Ed want 
secure the peopJe*« '^ff-'-tiom J* What succcsi actcnJed him i;n the ct.iui 
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•f Flftoders ? Bjr what means did the French attempt te stop EdvrtiHV,, 
Cs^reer? In what manner did Edward draw up his army ^ What aston- 
iikmf bravery did the Prince of Wales display ? What con sequence re*. • 
suited from Count Alencon's death ? How long did £dwvd besie^ Ca« 
lais? What victory did Philippa gain? By whom was the king of France 
taken prisoner ? What prudent measures did Charles adopt ? What ht^' 
"tme of the Black Prince ? Where did Edward die f 
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n IC H AR J> IL 

1377 • Richard II. was but eleven years aid vAsai 
he eameto the thro&e of his grandfather, and foimd tbei 
people diseonteDted and poor, the nobles proud and re^ 
belUous. As he was a iiiinor, the govemment was ^esM 
ted in the hands of his three uncles, the dukes of Laa« 
carter, York^ and .Gloucester ; and as the late king had 
left the kingdom iifyolyed in many dangerous and expea« 
sive warsi which demanded large and constant supplies, 
the murmui^s of Ui« people increased in proportion. The 
expenses of armaments to face the enemy on every side, 
and a want of economy in the admiuistration, entirely 
exhausted the treasury ; and a new tax of three groats 
on all above fifteen, was granted by parliament as asup*' 
ply. The indignation of the people had been for some 
time increasing $ but a tax so unequitable, in which the 
•rich paid no more than the poor, kindled the resentment 
^Uhe latter into flame. It began in Essex, where a re- 
port was industriously spread, that the peasants were 
to be destroyed their houses burned^ and their farms 
plundered. A blacksmith, well known by^ the name of 
Wat Tyler, was the first who excited them to arms.-^— 
The tax-gatherers coming to this raan'ts house while he 
was«t work, demanded payment for his daughter, which 
he refused, alUdging she was under the age mentioned in 
the act. One of the brutal collectors insisted on her be- 
ing a full grown woman, and immediately attempted a 
very indecent proof of his assertion. This provoked 
the father to such a degree, that he instantly struck him 
iiead with a blow of lus h^uniuer. The &tanders*by ap* 



ffauded his spirit, and one and a1I,*res6Ived to defend his 
conduct. He waa considered as a champion in the caase^ 
and appointed the leader and spokesman of the people. 
Itis easj to imagine the disorders committed by this tti- 
mnltnous rabble : the whole neighbourhood rose in airms ; ^ 
they burnt and plundered wherever they came, and re- 
venged upon their former masters ail those insults Avbich- 
they had long sustained with impunity. As the discon- 
tent was general, the insurgents increased in proportion 
ma they approaehed the capital. The flame soon propa- 
gated itself into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex,- 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Ijincoln. They were 
finrnd to amount to above a hundred thousand men by 
tiie time they w«re arrived at Blackheath. At the head^ 
•C one party of these was Wat Tyler, who led his raen^ 
into Smulifield, where he was met by the king, who in* 
vited him' to a conference, under a pretence of hearing 
md redressing bis grievances. Tyler ordering his com« 
panions to retire, till he should give them a signal, bold- 
ly ventured to meet the king in the midst of his retinue, 
accordingly began the conference. .He required that all 
slaves should be set free ; that all commonages should be 
<>pen to the poor as well as the rich ; and that a general 

I arden should be passed for the late outrages. Whilst 
e made these demands, he now and then lifted up his 
sword in a menacrog manner : which insolence so raised 
the indignation of William Walworth, then mayor of 
Itondon, attending on the king, that without consider- 
ing the danger to which he exposed his majesty, he stun- 
: Bed Tyler with. a blow of his mace ; while one of the 
king's knights riding up, dispatched him with his sword. 
•'The mutineers seeing their leader fall, prepared to take 
revenge ; and their bows were now bent for execution, 
when Richard, though not yet quite sixteeen years gf 
• age, rode up to the rebels, and with admirable presence 
f^ mind cried out, ^^ What my people, will you tbea 
kill your king ? Be not conceroed for the loss of your 
leader ; 1 myself will be your leader ; I myself will 
be your general ; follow me into the field and you shall 
have whatever you desire." The awed multitude iro- 
mediatdy desisted ; they followed the king as if mechsyft-. 
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kflfiy into AeAelAy «li.there he graated them the saicir 
di«izter' ciist he had before given to their Gorbpaatooe^ • 
bR(it «#litch he soon after revoked in parliament. 

I38d. Hitherto the king hud acted under the co&troi'. 
e^f the regency, who did ali thaj could devise to abi^d^ei 
hil power : iiowerver, ui an extvxordinarj coaucil oi tlie 
nobility, assembled after Easter, he, to tbe astoaisbmefttr 
of all |»re8eiit, desi'red to know his age ;- and beiiig tolt 
tbat4)le ifrft$ turned oi^* two a8>d twenty, he altedged^ thatt 
il w^s lime then for him to govern without help-; atod^ 
tbut there was no reasoo' that he slioald he deprived «f 
those rights 'which the meanest ol his subjects enjoyed* - 

fieiag tbusi left at liberty to cenduet the bavmesa of 
th« g^tBeitiment' *C discretion, it qvicMy appeared ibstr 
Ivt' W^nted'tkofeeartathat sm UMradiy foaiid rc^proetnfea^' 
luting Ye^p^iet ; h« was fi»ti^ of loxarioas plea^ves and 
idie «si1%Q«»tiofl ; he adiBitted the meanest ranks to hir 
fsHailvarity %$ and his cob versatioB was not adapted to: * 
iilipi<ess theia with a» reverence for his morals or abilities.' 
The crtielty shown to the duke of Gloacester^ who upon: 
sKglt^t s«i^i>ei(Msa V9^ sent to confiaement in Calak^ -and 
tJMe idui'delped i» 'prison^ with some other suots eqnaU/ 
al^bitr^lryv dj4 YvfH fail to increase those animosities which • 
bad already take» d%ep root in the kitigdoas« AceMeffty - 
hovt^ver^ gave the occasion for his ovartbpaw. Tbeearl • 
of Hei^fovd appeared in parliament, and aecnsed the 
d4dCe'ef Norfolk of i^vii}g spoken seditious worde against 
his ttiaj<^ty in a private coiivets<itian. Norfolk denied the 
charge, gave Hereford tlie lie, and offered to prove his in^ 
BOljenee, by mgle combat. - As proofs wert wanting foi>i 
leg^al Wi^ the lords readily acquiesced in that noode of 
deie^gfinatiMu When the day, however, arrived, tbe king'- 
shopped the combat, and ordered both the combatants tor 
leaVefife kmgdem. The duke of Norfolk he ba«ished^ 
for* Itfe^ but the earl of Hereford, only for ten years.— i- 
^Fhedii^&e'of Norfolk was overwhelraed with grief, and 
rc^ired^to Yetiice, where in a litUe tittle after, he died oS ' 
.a bk<okeir Heart, ffereford's bebaviour oa th^ oceMioa 
WKaift-^^^tfed ^d -sttbtnissive, which so pleased the kmg^ 
tliat'lieetiMented- to shorten rbe date of his battidfaiueDt" 
four years ; and be also granted hitn letters patent, ee- 



sariog h!m the e&joyment of aayioheriUnce which shoold 
fall Co him duriog his ahsence ; b»t upon the death of his. 
father, the duke of Laacsister, which happened sbosrtly 
after, Kichard revoked these letters^ and retained the 
possession of the Lancaster estate to himself. 

Such complicated kijaries served toinfiaroe the resent-* 
ment of Hereford against the . king ; and he even con^ 
ceived a desire of dethroning a person who had show& 
hrimkelf so unworthy oF power. ladeed, no man conld 
be better qualiiied for an enterprise of that nature tbaa 
the earl of Hereford ; he was cool, cautious, discerning, 
atid ^solute. He therefore only waited the absence of 
the king from England to put bis schemes in i^xecution : 
aod Richard's going over to Ireland to quell, an iasurreCi- 
tioQ there, was the opportmaity he long had wished for. 

Accordingly he instantly embarked at Nantz, with a> 
letinuo ef sixty persons, in three small vessels, and land- 
ed at Haveaspar in Yorkshire. The earl of Northum- 
berlaod, who had long been a malcontent, together with 
Henry Peroy, bis son, who from his ardent valour) was- 
suroamed Hotspur^ immediately joined him with their 
forces. After this junction, the concourse of people- 
Gonftiog to list under his banner was so great, that in a 
tew days his army amounted to sixty thousand men. 

While these things were transacting in England^ Ri- 
chard continued in Ireland in perfect security. On his 
arrival in England, bis army deserted from him ; aad he, 
seeing no other hopes of safety, surrendered to th^ earl- 
of NorthumberlaniU who led him to a castle near Ches« 
ter. Here, when Hereford axrived with bis whole ar- 
my, Richard received him with that open air for whipb. 
he had heed remarkable, and kindly bade him welcoqae. ^ 
^ My Lord, the king,'' returned the ear], with a cool4 
respectfuV bow,. ^^ I am come sooner than you appoiot*^ 
ed, because your people say, that for one and tweaty^ 
years you have governed with rigour and indi8cretioo.<^-. 
They are very ill satisfied^ with j<mv conduct ; but, if 
it please God^ I will help you to govern them better for 
tbe time to come." To this declaration the king made- 
no other answer, but ^^ Fair cousin, since it pleases you^.. 
it pleases ua likewise.!' 
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But IIeiielbrcl*s haughty answer was not tfieonlymori* 
tifi€ation the ttnfortUDate Richard was to endure. Afttr 
a short coivversatioi) with some oF the king's attendants, 
Hereford ordered the king's horses to be brought out of 
the stable ; and two wretched animal^ being produced, 
Ricliard ivas placed upon one, and his favourite the earl 
of Salisbury, upon the other. In this mean equipagethey- 
rode to Chester ; and were conveyed to the castle with 
a £^reat noise of tjrutnpets, and through a vast concourse 
of people, who were no way moved at the sight. la 
this manner he was led triumphantly along, fromtownta 
0own, amidst the nmltitudes^ who scoffed at him , and ex- 
tolled his rtval. Long live the good duke of Lancaster^i 
our deliverer \ was the general cry ; but as for the kingy::, 
to use the pathetic words of the poet, ** None cried God 
bless him.^^ Thus, after repeated indignities, he was. 
confined a close firtsoner in the Tower. Here, bis spir«< 
its sinking,, be was induced to sign a deed, by which ho 
renounced bis^ crown, as being unqualified for governing 
liie kingdoni* Upon this pesifnation Hereford founded 
his principal cliim ; but willing to fortify his pretensions 
with every appearamceof jostiee, he osUed a parliantent,,, 
whiek was teadily bmnght to approve and coufirin hts^ 
claims. A frivoiaus charge of thirty-three articles was 
drawn up, and found valid against the king ; upon which 
he was solemnly deposed^ and the earl of Hereford elec- 
ted in his stead^ by the title of Henry the IVth. Thus:, 
began the contest between the houses of York and Lan«. 
IMister c which for several years after, deluged the king«. 
dom with blood ; and yet, in the end, contributed to set- 
tle and confirm the constitution • 

When Richard w^ dep^ised the earl of Northumber- 
land made a mot ion, in the. boose of peers, demanding^ 
the advi^^e of parliament, with. regard to thefutui^ treats 
ilient of th^ deposed king. To this they replied, that 
he shoald be imprisoned in some secure place, where his 
ffjeods and partife^ns sbould not be able to find him.«*« 
This was accopdiiig^ly. put in practice ; but while he still 
continued aUve, the. n^i^rper could not remain hi safety.. 
Indeed sonM oonspira^ies and ootumOtion^, which follow*, 
ed.soou after induced Henry to wish forRichard'^ deatlty. 



la coDseqaeoce of wbk}b an sissa^sb went do.mi to tlie 
place of this unfortanate mouarch*s coaGtoemeot^ ia ^lie 
castle of PomtVet^ and with eight of his followers, rush* 
ed into h\9 apartment. The king concluding their de* 
sign was to take away his life, resolved to sell it as dear- 
ly as he could ; wherefore, wresting a poleaxe frooi; o^f 
of the murderers, he soon laid four of their nup^ber dead 
at his feet. But he wa§ at length overpowejed and 
struck dead with a blow of a poleaxe ; aUhon^h aooae 
aasert that he was starved in prison. Thus died the 
unfortunate Richard, Jn the thirty-fourth year of his^ge, 
^od the twenty^third of bis, reign. Though, bis coxi^ 
dwt was bla^^ieable, yet the pi^nishnaent be st^ffered Wi^ 
greater than his offences ; and in the end, his sufferings 
made more converts to hi^ faijuily and ca^ise, tban.evex 
his most meritorious actions could havje procured them*. 
M% left no posterity^, either legitimate or ptherwi^e. : 

/Who succeeded Edward 112? tn whose haqds was fbe govehimfint 
^sted ? What occasioned a rebellion at this period ? What d^maiid^ 
did Wat Tyler make f By whom was he slain ? How did Richai'd dis- 
cover his presence of mind f - By what means did ht abolish *tbe Kegen* 
cy f What beicame of the duke of Gloucester ? Wilh what s^yofityi did 
■ the K.ii)g tre^t Norfolk and Hereford ? How did .Hereford^ act on Ri- 
chard *s going over to Ireland ? Tu what distress was the King reduced ? 
What took place on his interview with Hereford ? Wliat mortifications 
did Richard ^4)erience on bis journey to Lwdau ?> How did the p»riia- 
jpent »ct on this occauoa } What became of the unJfoxtHnate Ric|uu4 i . 
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HENMY IF.^and HENMY V, 

1399. Henry soon found that the throne of an usur- 
per is but abed of thorns. Such violent animosities 
bi;okfi out aroong the barons in the first session of his 
.parliament, that forty chalknges wer6 given and recdv- 
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eJ ; and forty-grauntlets thrown down as pledges of .the 
siacerity of their resentment. But though^thesecommo* 
tions were seemingly suppressed by bis moderation for 
that time, yet one conspiracy broke out after another^ 
and were <letected in the formation, or actually punished 
in the field. 

That formed against him by the earl of Northumber- 
land was the most formidable. It was in a skirmish be« 
tween the Scots and English, that Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, with many of the Scots nobility, were taken 
prisoners by the earl of Northumberland, and carried to 
Alnwick castle. When Henry received intelligence of 
this victory, he sent the earl notice not to ransom his 
prisoners, as he had intended to detain them, in order to 
increase his demands in making peace with Scotland.**- 
ITiis message was highly resented by the earl of Nor- 
thumberlandy who, by the laws of war that prevailed in 
that age, had a right to the ransom of all such as he had 
taken in battle. Accordingly, stung with this supposed 
injury, he resolved to overturn a throne which he had 
the chief hand in establishing. A scheme was laid, in 
which the Scots and Welch were to unite their forces, 
and to assist Northumberland in elevating Mortimer, as 
the true heir to the crown of England. When all things 
were prepared for the intended insurrection, the earl bad 
the mortification to find himself unable to lead on the 
troops, being seized with a sudden illness at Berwick* 
But the want of his presence was well supplied by his son 
Harry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, who took the com- 
mand of the troops, and marched them towards Shrewa^ 
bury, in order to join his forces with tho»^ of Glendour, 
a Welch chieftain, who sometime before had been ex- 
changed from prison, and had now advanced with his 
forces as far as Shropshire. In the mean time, Henry, 
who had received no intelligence of their designs, was at 
first greatly surprised at the news of this rebellion. But 
fortune seemed to befriend him on this occasion ; he bad 
a small army in readiness, which he intended against the 
Scots ; and knowing the importance of dispatch against 
such active enemies, he instantly hurried down to Shrew* 
sbury to give the rebels battle, ^ 



\ Upon* the approach of the two armies, they appeared 
pretty Dearly equal^eacb.consistiDg of about twelve thou* 
8aod men ; the animoiiity on both sides was inflamed to 
the highest pitch ; and no prudence nor military skill' 
eould determine on which side the victory might incline* 
Accordingly, a very bloody eogagement ensued in whicK 
die generais on both sides exerted themselves with great 
bravery.' Henry was seen every where in the thickest 
of the fight.; while his valiant son, who was afterwards 
the renowned conqueror of France, fought by his side, 
iindy though wounded in the face by an arrow, still kept 
the field, and performed astonishing aces of valour. Od 
the other side, the daring Hotspgr supported that renown 
which he bad acquired in so many bloody engagements, 
and every where sought out the king as a noble object of 
indignation. • At last, however, bis death from an un- 
known hand, decided the victory ; and the fortune of 
Henry once more prevailed. On that bloody day, it is 
said that no less than two thousand three hundred gentle- 
men were slain^ and about six thousand private men, of 
whom two thirds were of Hotspur's army. 

While this furious transaction was going forward, 
Northumberland, who was lately recovered from his in- 
disposition, was advancing with a body of troops, tore* 
inforce the army of malcontents, and take upon him the 
command. Bot bearing by the way of his son's aYid 
l]^rother's misfortune, he dismissed his troops, and fled ; 
but at length threw himself on the king's mercy, and ap- 
pearing before Henry at York, he pretended that his sole 
intention in arming was to mediate between the two par- > 
ties 5 and this, though bulf a very weak apology, seemed 
to satisfy the king. Northumberland, therefore, receiv- 
ed a pardon : Henry probably thinking that he was suf- 
ficiently punished by the loss of bis army, and the death 
of his favourite son. 

By these means Henry seemed to surmount all his 
ti^uble ; and the calm which was thus produced, was 
employed by him in endeavours to acquire popularity, 
which he had lost by his former severities. For that 
reason he often permitted the house of commotis to aj. 

H 
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sume powers which had not been usually exercised hy 
M i^v their predecessors. In the sixth year of his i-eign, 
1407 * ^^'^^"i^f'cy voted hira the supplies, they appointed 
treasurers of f herr own, to ^ee the money dis- 
bursed for the purposes intended, and required them to 
^ive in their accounts to the liousc ; and on the vvholc^ 
they preserved their privileges and freedom more entire 
during bis reign, than that ol' any of his predecessors. 
But whtle thekingthus laboured not with success to 
retrieve the reputation he had lost, his son Henry, prince 
of Wales, seemed equally'bent on incurring tlie public a- 
version. He became notorious for all kinds of debauch* 
ery, and ever chose to be surreuJided by a set of wretch- 
es, who took pride in con)mitting the most illegal act?, 
with the prince at their head. The king was a little 
mortified at this degeneracy in his eldest son,who seem- 
ed entirely forgetful of his^ station. 'One of his disso- 
Jnte companions having been brought to trial before Sir 
Wiiliam Gascoigne, chief justice of the King'^s bench, 
for some misdemeanour, ttie prince was so exasperated at 
the issue of the trial, that he struck the judge in open 
court. The venerable magistrate who knew the rever- 
ence that was due to his station, behaved with a dignity 
that became his office, and immediately ordered the prince 
to be committed to prison. When this transaction was 
reported to the king, who was an-excellent judge of man- 
k-ind, he could not help exclaiming in a transport,—— 
'" Happy is the king that has a magistrate endowed with 
courage tp-execute the laws upon such an offender ; still 
iDore happy in' having a son willing to submit to such 
chastisement !*' This, in fact, is one of the first great 
instances wc read in the English history of a magistrate 
doing justice in oppobition to power ; since upon many 
former occasions, we find the judges only ministers of 
royal caprice. 

Henry, whose health had been for some time declining, 

did cot long out-live this transaction. He was subject 

to fits, which bereaved him for the time of his senses ; 

and which at last brought on his death, at Westminster, 

:iu the forty.sixth year of .his age, and the fourteeutib 

• ir«?ap of bis reigu. 
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1413. The first steps taken by the j^oung king .ooq- 
Knned all tliose prepossessions entertained in his favour. 
H« called together his foriner abandoned^ conipanion^y 
acquainted them with his intended reformation ; exhort- 
ed them to follow his example ; and thus dismissed them- 
from his presence, allowing them a competency to sub- 
sist upon, till he sa^w them worthy af farther pi'omotion. 
The faithful ministers of his fatlier, at first began ta-' 
tremble for their former justice,,, in the adininistration 
of their duty ; . but be soon eased them of their fears, by 
taking them^^ into his friendship and confidence. Sir- 
William Gascoigne;, . who thought himself the roost ob- 
noxious, met with praise instead of reproaches, and was - 
exhorted to persevere in the ^ame vigorous an4 imparti- 
al execution of justice. 

About this time the heresy of Wickliffe, or LoUard- 
isro, . as it was calUd, began to spread every day more 
and more, while it received a new lustre from the pro- 
tection and preaching of Si jr John Oldcastle, baron of 
Cobham, who had been one of the king's domestics, and ' 
•tood high in his favour* The primatCj,, however, indict- 
ed this nobleman, and with the assistance of ins suffra- 
gans^ condemned him as an heretic to be burnt alive.— 
Cobham however escaped from the Tower, in which he 
was confined, the day before his execution ; but being 
taken about four years- after, he was put to death in the^ 
most cruel manner^ with several of his followers^ 

Henry, to turn the tninds of the people from such hi- 
deous scenes, resolved to take the^advantagpof the trou* 
bles in which France was at that time engaged ; and iw- 
serabling a great fleet and army at Soutliampton, landed' 
at Harfleur, at th&head of an army of six thousand men • 
at arras, and twenty.fou* thousand foot, jnostly archers,; 

But altbough-thfi enemy made but a feeble resistance^ . 
yet the climate seemed to light . against the English ; a 
contagious dysentery carried off three parts of Henry's 
army. The English monarch, when it was too late, be- 
gan to repent of hiarasb .inroad into a country wher^^ 
disease and a powerful army every where threatened de- 
struction 5 he therefore began to think of retiring into » 
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The enemy, however, resolved to intercept his retreat : 
and after he had passed tiie small river of Tertois at 
Biangi, he was surprised to observe, from the heights, the 
whole French army drawn up in the plattis of Agiucourt ; 
and so posted, that it was impossible for him to proceed 
on his march without coming to an engagement. No si- 
tuation could be more unfavourable than that in which 
lie fouud himself. His army was wasted with disease ^ 
the soldiers^ spirits word down with fatigue, destitute of 
provisions, and discouraged by their retreat. Their 
whole body amounted but to nine thoufiand men ; and 
these were to sustain the shock of an enemy near tea 
times their number, headed by expert generals, and plen- 
tifully supplied with provisions. As the enemy was so 
much superior^ he drew up his army on a narrow ground 
between two woods, which guarded each flank ; and he 
patiently expected in that position the attack of the e- 
nemy. The coustable of France was a) the head of one 
army ; and Henry himself, with Edward duke of York 
commanded the other. For a time both armies, as if 
afraid to begin,kcpt silently gazing at each other, neither 
willing to break their ranks by making the anset ; which 
Henry perceivifig, with a cheerful countenance cried 
out, ** My friends, since they will not begin, it is ours to 
set them an example : come en, and the Blessed Trin- 
ity be our protection." Upon this, the whole army set 
forward with a shout, while the French still waited their 
approach with intrepidity. The Foglish archers, who 
had long been famous for their great skill, first let ffy n 
shower of arrows three feet long, which did great exe« 
<;ution. The French cavalry advancing to repel thesCy 
two hundred bowfl>eR, who lay till then concealed, ris- 
ing onia sudden, let f^y among them, and produced such 
a confusion, that the archers threw by their arrows, and 
rushing in, fell upon them sword in hand. The French 
at first repulsed the assailants, who were enfeebled by 
disease ; but they soon made up the defect by their va- 
lour, and resolving to conquer or die, burst in upon the 
•enemy with such impetuosity, thstt the French were sooa 
obliged to give way. 
They were overthrown in every part of the field ^ their 



fliiifibers being croUdcd into a very narrow space, were 
incapable of either Bying or making any resistance j so 
that they covered the ground with heags of slain. Af* 
ter all appearance of opposition was ovei> there was 
beard an alarm from behind; which proceeded from a 
number of peasant^ who had fallen upon the Englislt 
baggage, and Were putting thosis who guarded it to thiii 
sword* Henry now seeing the eueray on all &idc$ of him^ - 
began to entertain apprehensions from his prisoners, the 
ui^nibci; of whom exceeded even that of his army. He 
thought it necessary, therefore, to issue general orders foe 
putting them to death ; but on the discovery of the cer- 
tainty of his victory, he stopped the slaughter, and was 
still able to save a gi'eat number. This severity tarnish* 
ed the glory which his victory would otherwise have ac« 
qubred ; but all the heroism of that age is tibctUred with ' 
barbarity. In this battle the French lost ten* thousand 
mcB and fourteen thousand prisoners 9 the English only ' 
forty men in all; 

1417. France was at that time in a wretched s!tua« 
tion ; the whole kingdom appeared as one vast theatre 
of crimes, murders, injustice, and devastation. The 
dbke of Orleans was assassinated by the duke of Bur« 
gundy ; and the duke Qf Burgundy, in his turn fell by 
the treachery of the daupliin. 

A state of irobecilUty into which Gharles had fallen,'^ 
made him passive in every transaction ; and Henry, at ' 
last, by conquest and negociatron, caused bimself' to' be 
elected heir to the crown/ The principal articles of 
tins treaty were, that Henry should e^poiise the princess 
Catherine, daughter of the king ot France ; that king 
Cbai'les should enjoy tW titleanddi^gnity for life, but 
that Henrys should be declared heir to the crown, and . 
should be entrusted with the ' present administration of ' 
the government ; that France and England should for 
e^er be united under onts king, but should stiM* retaia' ' 
their respective laws and privileges* ' 

1421. In consequence af this, while Henry was eve- 
ry where victorious^ he * fixed his residence at Paris ; 
and while Charles had but a smalt court, he viras actend* 
cd with a vtry magnificent one. Oa Whitsunday the 
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two kings, and the two queeos, with crowns on theit 
heads, dined together in public ; Charles receiving slp« 
parent homage, but Henry commanding with absolute 
authority. 

Henry^ at a time when his glory had nearly reached 
its stimmit, and both crowns were just devolved upon 
him, was seized with a fistula ; a disorder, which from 
the unskilfniness of the physicians of the times, soon be* 
came mortal. Ho expir^ with the same intrepidity with 
which he had lived, in the thirty- fourth year of hii 
age, and the tenth year of his reign. 

Exercises. 

What animosities broke out amonr the Barons? What active measures 
^id Henry adopt? How did the danng Hotspur support his renown ? lA 
what manner did the King treat Northamberland ? What power did the 
House oi Commons assume ? For what ofience did the Chief Justice im- 
prison the Prinee of Wales ? What sentiments did the King express ? 
How long did Henry reign? For what was Baron Cobham indited ? In 
-what expedition did Young Henry engage ? What address did the King 
make to his army ? Who gained the victory ? What loss did the French 
sustain ? In what situation was France at this period ? What treaty diJ 
Menry conclude with Charles ? How long did Henry V. reign ? 



CHAPTER XIV/ 

H E N k Y VI. 

1422* Tlie duke of Bedford, one of the most aeoon. 
ifilished princes of the age, and equally experienced both 
in the cabinet and the field, was appointed by |>arlia* 
ment protector of England, defender of the church, and 
first counsellor to the king:, during his minority, as be 
was oat yet a year xAd ^ .and as France was the great 
•object that engrossed all consideration, he att'empted t» 
•exert the eiForts of the nation tijioa the continent with 
ail its vigour. 

A new revolution wiis produced in that kingdom, by 
•means ap areutly the most unlikely -to be attes^d vrith 
0Bccess« 



In the vinage of Dorareoi^ near Vaocolieuts, on the 
lx>rders of JLorraio, there lived a country girl, about 
twenty^veven years of age, called Joan of Arc. This 
girl had beeir servant iti a sinall Jnn ; a»d in that lium- 
Me station had submitted to those hardy employments 
4vhich fit the body for the fatigues of war. She was of 
«o irreproachable life, and had hitherto testified none of 
those enterprising qualities which displayed themselves 
«oon after. Her mind, however^ brooding with melan- 
choly stedfastness upon the miserable situation of her 
country^ began to feel several impulses, which she was 
-willing to mistake for the inspirations of heaven. Con- 
vinced of the reality of her own admonition, she bad re- 
course to one Bandriconrt, governor of Vancoleurs, and 
informed him of her destination by heaven, to free her 
native country from its fierce invaders. Bandricourl 
treated her at first with some neglect, but her importu- 
fiities at length prevailed : and. willing to make a trial of 
lier pretensions, he gave her some attendants, who con- 
•ducted her to the French court, which at that time re- 
sided at Chinon. 

The French court were pix>bably sensible of the weak- 
ness of her pretensions ; but they were willing to make 
,me of every artifice to support their declining fortunes* 
It was therefore given out, that Joan was actualljr in- 
spired ; that she was able to discover the king among the 
number of his courtiers, although he had laid aside all 
the distinctions of his authority : that she had told him 
some secrets, which were known only to himself : and 
that she had demanded and minutely described a sword 
in the church of St Catherine de Firebois, which she 
had never seen. In this manner the minds of the vul- 
gar being prepared for her appearance, she was armed 
eap-a*pee, mounted on a charger, and shewn in that 
viartial dress to the people. She was then brought be- 
fore the doetors of the university ; and they, tinctured 
Ti^ith tlie credulity of the times, or willing to second the 
imposture, declared that she had actually received her 
^commission from above. 

When tlie preparations for her mission were complete* 
ly bUzoued, their ne&t aim was to send her against the 
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^^mj. The Eoglisii vfere at tb^ time besieging 'tlie ^ 
city oi' Orleans^ ilie last res6urce of Cbarles, and everf 
thiog pix)mised tbeiti a s^eeJy' 8urreDi]er. Joan under- 
took to raise the Biege : and to render herself stfli more 
remarkable^ girded herself with the ro^iraculous sword, 
of which she bad before snchexfraord I narj >n6ti6e.--» 
Thus equipped^ nhe ordered all the soldiers to confess 
themselves before they set oat ; she displayed in her hand 
a consecrated banner^ and assni*ed the troops of certain 
success* Su<>b cOnHdence on her stde^ soon raised' the 
spirits of the Frenfch ai:*iny ; and evdo tlie English, wh© 
pretended to despise her efforts, felt themselves secretly 
influenced with the terrors of her missiou^ and relaxing 
in their endeavours, tlietttege waa raised with great pre* 
cipitatioD. 

From being.attacked, the "French now ill turn became 
the aggressQfrs, One vict9ry followed another, and at 
length, tiie French 'king was solemn]/, crowned at' 
Kheims^ which wats what Joan had promised should com6 
to pass. A tide of successes followed the performance 
of this solemnity ; but .Toan having thrown herself into 
the city of Conlpeigtt wv|,h a body^ of troops^ that was. 
then besieging by the duke of Burgundy, she was taken 
.prisoner in a sally which siie headed against the enemy, 
the governor shut ting tlie gates behind* 

The duke of Bedford was no sooner informed of her ' 
being taken, than he purchased her of the count of Yen- 
dome, who had made her a prisoner, and ordered her t4> 
be committed to close confinement. The credulity of 
both nations was at that time so great, that nothing was 
too absurd to gain belief t hat coincided with their pas* 
sions. As Joau but a little before, from her successes, 
was regarded as a saint, she was now^ upon her capti* 
vity, considered as a sorceress ; and accordingly being 
tried at Rouen, she was found guilty of heresy and 
witchcraft, and sentenced to be burnt alive, which wgs 
_e}iecuted accordingly with the. inoat ignorant malignity* 

From this period the English affairs became totally- 
irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more to 
a sense of its duty. Thus ground was continually, tho*^ 
slowlj gained by the French ^ iu the lapse of a few years 
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Calais aldne remained of siU the conquests tlrat had been 
iKade in France, 

1443. But the incapacity of Henrj began to appear 
in a fuller light ; and foretgo war being now extinguish- 
ed, the people began to prepare for the horrors of intes- 
tine strife. I n this period of calamity, a new interest 
was revived, which had lain dormant in the times of 
prosperity and triuniph. Richard duke of York, was 
descended by the mother's side, from Lionel, one of the 
sons of Edward the Third, whereas the reigning king 
wa<) descended from John of Gaunt, a younger son of 
the same monarch ; Richard, therefore, stood plainly in 
succession before Henry ; and he began to think the 
weakness and unpopularity of the present reigri a f^voBr- 
able moment for ambition. The ensign of Richard was 
a white rose, that of Henry a red ; and tliis gave name 
to the two factions, whose animpsity was now about lo 
drench the kingdom in blood. 

Among the number of complaints which the unpopu- 
iarity of the government gave rise to, there were some 
which excited insurrection ; particularly that headed by 
John Cade, who assumed the naipe of Mortimer ; and 
at the head of twenty thousand 'Kentish men advanced 
"towards the capital ; but after committing some abuses, 
iie was abandoned by most of his followers, and obliged 
to fly alone into the woods of Kent, where a price being 
set upon his head by proclamatton, he was discovered 
and slain« 

In th« mean time the duke of Tork secretly foment* 
ed these disturbances, and pretending to espouse the 
cause of the people, still secretly aspired at the crown ; 
Mid though he wished nothing so ardently, yet he was 
for some time prevented by his own scruples from seiz« 
iag it. But the king falling into a distemper, which so 
far increased his natural imbeciUity, that it even render*' 
ed him incapable of maintaining the appearance of roy-« 
alty. York wks appointed lieutenant and protector of 
the kingdom, with powers to hold and open parliaments 
at pleasure. 

Being thus invested with a plenitude of power, be 
«»otiaued in the enjoyment of it for some time j bpt at 
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14^V ^^^o^ thetwliappjr king recovering from his Ie» 
tliargic complaint, and as if awaking from a 
dream, perceived with surprise, that be was stripped of* 
all auchoritj. ileory was married to JVI^Argaret of An^ 
gour, a wou^n of a masculine understanding, who obli- 
ged him to take the Held ; and in a manner dragged him 
to it, where both sides came to an eagagement,>iQ which 
the YTorkists gained a complete victory*. The king him- 
self being wounded^ and taking shelter ia a cottage near 
the field of battle, waa taken prisoner,, and treated by 
the. victor with great respect and tenderness. 

Henry was now but a prisoner treated with the splen« 
did forms of royalty ; yet indolent and 8ickly,Jie seem«. 
ed pleased with.hia sttualioo,. and did not regret that 

Stwer wbich was not to be exercised without fatigue* 
ut Margaret once more induced him to assert bis pre- 
g . go . rogative. The contending, parties met at 
14' 9 * Bloreheath, on the borders of StaffordshirCf 
and tlie Yorkists gained some, advantages ; > 
but Si^ Andrew Trollop, who commanded a body of vei- 
terans for tbe duke of York deserted with all bis men to < 
the king ; and this s(^ intimidated the. whole army of the 
Yorkists, that they separated the next day without strik- 
ing a single blow* Several other engagements followed 
with various success* Margaret being at one time vic« 
toriou8,atanotheran exile ;. the victory upon Wakefield- 
green, in. which, the duke of York was slain, seemed to 
fix her fortune. 

But tlie earl of Warwick., who now put himself at the 
bead of the Yockist8,«was one of tbe most celebrated ge^ 
nerals of bift age» formed for times of trouble, .extremely 
artful and inconte«tably brave, ec|A}alIy skilful in< council 
and the field, and inspired witJi a degree of hatred^&gainst 
tbe queen that nothing. oould supprpss^ Ile.commanded 
an army in which he led about the captive^ king to give 
ik^anetion to his attempts. Upoo, the .approach .of the 
liaacastrians he conducted his forces^ strengtheiied by a 
body of Londoners, who were very afi^ctiooate to bis 
cause, and he gave battle to the queen at St AVban's.— • 
III this, however, ha was defeated ; about two thousand 
of tbo Yorkists perished in the battle, and . tbe persoqi 
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<ff the king again fell into the hands of bis own party, 
to be treated «\vith apparent respect, but real concempt. 

In the mean time yomng Edward, the eldest son of 
the late duke of Toipk, began to repair the losses hia 
party had lately sustained, and to give spirit to the York- 
ists. This prince, io the bloom of youth, remarkable 
for the beauty of his person, bis bravery, and popular 
deportment, advanced towards Louden, with the'i'en)«in» 
der of Warwick's army ; and obliging Margai'et to i«- 
tire, entered the city amidst the acclamations-of 
f he multtttrde. Perceiving hie own /popularity, he I46L 
supposed that>now was the time to lay claim to 
the crotvn ; and his friend Warwick, assembling the ci- 
tizens in St Jobn^s fields, pronounced a harangue, set- 
ting forth the title of -£dward, and inveiglHug against 
the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster. 
Both sides at length -met near Towson, in the. county of 
York, tadecide the fate of euopire, and never was ^Eng- 
land so depopulated by so terrible an engagement* It 
was a dreadful sight to behold aftundred thousand men 
of the same country engaged against each other.; and all 
to satisfy the empt-y ambition of the weakest or the worst 
of mankind. While the army of Edward was advanc- 
ing to the charge, there happened a great fall of snow, 
which driving- full in the faces of the enemy, blinded 
them ; and this ad vantage, seconded by an impetuous on- 
set, decided the victory in their favour. Edward issued 
orders to give no quarters ; and a bloody slaughter en- 
sued, in which near forty thousand of the Lancastrians 
were slain. 

The weak unfortnnate Henry, always imprudent and 
ill ways unsneeesbli]], was td^ken prisoner, carried to Lou- 
don with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. Mar- 
garet was rather more fortunate ; she contrived to es- 
cape out of the kingdom, and took refuge \^'ith her fa- 
ther in Flanders. 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of Warwik 
fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and se- -ia^a, 
curity, while his title was recognized by par- 
Kament, and universally submitted to by the people. He 
begaoi therefore, to give a loobe to his favourite pas- 
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sions, and a spirit of gallaotry, mixed with cruelty, i 
seen to prevail in his court, la the very same palace^ 
tirhich one day exhibited a spectacle of horror, was to 
be seen the day following a mask or a pageant ; and the 
king would at once gallant a mistress, and inspect an ex« 
ecution^ In order to turn him from these pursuits, which 
'were calculated to render him unpopular, the earl of 
Warwick advised him to marry ; and, with bis consent^ 
went over to France to procure Boua of Savoy, as queen, 
and the match was accordingly concluded. But whilst 
the earl was hastening the negociatiou in France, the 
king himself rendered k abortive at home, by marrying 
!Elizabeth Woodville, with whoip he had fallen in love, 
and whom he had. vainly endeavoured to debauch.-— 
Having thus given Warvvic]& real cause of offeuce, he 
was resolved to widen the breach, by driving him from 
the council. Warwick, whose prudence was equal to his 
bravery, soon made use of both to assist his reveuge.^ 
and formed such a combiualiou against Edward that he 
was, in turn, obliged to (ly the kingdom. 

Thus, once more, the poor passive king Henry was 
released from prison to be placed upon a dangerous 
throne. A parliament was called, which confirmed Hen« 
ry's title with great solemnity ; and Warwick himself 
was received among the peopit; under the title of' the 
king-maker. 

' But Edward's party, though repressed, was not de« 
stroyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many par- 
tisans at home ; and after an absence of nine montlis^ 
being seconded by a small body of forces granted him by 
the duke of Burgundy, he made a descent atliavenapup 
in Torkbhire. Though, at first he was coolly received 
by the English, yet his army increased upon his march, 
while his moderation and feigned humility still added to 
the number of his partisans. London, at that time, 
ever ready to admit the most powerful, opened her gates 
to him : and the wretched Henry Was once more plucks 
ed from his throne, to be sent back to his former man- 
sion. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained to Warwick, but 



f^ eut short a state' oF antiooff sospense by hazarding a 
Kattle. Edward's fortone prevailed. They met at St 
Albab'fi add the Lancastrians wefedefeatedy while War. 
#tck himself, leading a chosen bo4y of troops into the 
tlifckest of the slaughter, leR in the midst of his enemies, 
c^veiittd with wotinds. 

• Margaret receiving the fatal news of the death of the 
brave Warwick and the total destruction ofjier party, 
gave way to her grief, for 'the first time, in a torrent of 
fears, and yiddtng to her unhappy fate, took sanctuaiy 
. in the abbey of Beanlieu, in Hampshire. 

•She had not been long in this melancholy abo^ before 
lAie found some few friends still willing to assist her hU 
)«o foirttines. Tudor earl of Pembroke, Courtney earl 
of Devonshire, the lords Wenlock and St John, with o- 
tbe^'roen of rank, exhorted her still to hope for succesi^, 
and offered to assist her to the last. She had now fought 
battles in almost every province in England : Tewkes. 
biiry-park was the last scene that tenninated her at- 
tempts. The duke of Somerset headed her army ; a 
man who had shared her dangers, and had e«rer been 
steady in her cause. He was valiant, generous, and po- 
lite ; but rash and headstrong. When Edward first at- 
tacked him in his entrenchments, he repulsed liim with 
such vigour, that the enemy retired with precipitation : 
upon which the duke, supposing them routed, pursued, 
and ordered lord Wenlock to support his charge. But 
unfortunately this lord disobeyed his orders ; and Somcr. 
set's forces were soon overpowered by numbers. Iq thj^ 
dreadful exigence^ the duke finding that all wa« over, 
became ungovernable in his rage ; and beholding Wen- 
hick inactive, and remaining in the very place where lie 
bad first drawu up his meo, giving way to his fury, with 
bis heavy battle axe in both habds, he ran upon the cow- 
ard, and with one blow dashed out his brains* 

The queen and the prince were taken prrsooers after 
the battle, aiad brought into the presence <if Edward.— 
The young prince appeared before the conqueror with 
undaunted majesty ; and being a&ked how he dared to 
iovado England without leave^ the young prince, moie 
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inindral of his high birth than of his ruiiieJ fortffs^^ rt* 
plied, ^^ I have entered the domiDioiis of my father^ t;a 
revenge bis injuries, and redress my owd. " The barba« 
rous Edwani, enraged at his intrepidity, struck him oi^ 
the mouth with his gauntlet ; and this served as asignal 
for farther brutality :* The dukes of Gloucester, Cla- 
rence, and others, like wild beasts, nishing on tlie on« 
armed youth at once, stabbed him to the heart with tlietr 
dsTggers. To complete the tragedy, Henry himselt, who 
had long been the passive spectator of all these horrors^ 
was now thought unfit to live. The duke of Glooces*. 
ter, aftejrwards Richard the Third, entering bis chaw- 
her alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of all those 
that were taken, none were suffered to survive but Mar* 
garet herself. It was perhaps expected that she would 
be ransomed by the king of jTrauce ; and in this t^y 
ivere not deceived, as that, monarch paid tbe king of 
Kngland fifty thousand crowns for her fi*eedom« 

This extraordinary woman, after having sustained the. 
cause of her husband io twelve battles ; after having, 
survived her friends, fortunes, and children, died a few 
years after ia privacy in France, very mi&erable indeed^ 
but with few other claims to our pity, except her cou- 
rage and her distresses. 



Exercises. 

' Who succecdcdJHcnry III ? Who was appointed Protector of Borland ? 
By whom was a new Revobtion prodoced in France f What was Uie ge« 
neral history of Joan of Arc^ What success attended ber? What sn« 
festine divisions took place in England ? On what accotint was York Ap- 
pointed Protector ? Who obliged the King to take the field ? What took 
place in the first engagement? Wlio gained tbe victory at Bloreheath? 
What became of the Duke of York ? Who placed himself at the head of 
the Yorkists ? M'hat loss did the tancasti:ians sustain, at Towson? What 
offence did Edward give lo Warwick ? How did Warwick revenge the 
insult ? What measures did Edward pursue to regain the throne ? What 
became of Warwick ? Where did Margaret make ber last attempt to 
ovcfcoroe Edward ? Bv whom was King Henry mtirdcMd } 
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. EDWARD ir.^EDWARD V.^and 
RICHARD III. 

147K Edvirard being do^ freed from great enemiei^ 
titnied Ute ptiatshmeat to those of lesser note $ eo that 
the gtbbeti» wore htiftg with bU advertanes^ and their 
cstalfiB toflfisdated to bia uw. 

While he was thai renderiiig himself terrible oh the one 
band, be was tmmersed in abaodoned pleasures on the 
other. Natare^ it. teems, was not unfavourable toiiim 
i» that respect i as be was uoiversalljr allowed to be the 
most beautiful mao of his time. His courtiers also seem* 
ed wiUtng to encourage those debaucheries ijoi which they 
had a share ; and the clergy, as they themselves practise 
ed every kiad of lewdness with impunity, were ever 
ready to lend absolution to all his failings. The truth is^ 
evlorraoas vices bad been of lale so common, that adul- 
tery was beld as a very slight oSience. Among the number 
of lite mistresses was the wife of one Shore, a merchant 
tflr the city, « woman of ezqubtte beauty and good sense, 
but who bad not virtae enough to resist the temptationa 
of a beautiful man, and a monarch. 

Amoog bis other ornelties, that to his brother the 
dAj^oi Clarenoeis the moat remarkable. The king 
huntieg one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a 
creature of the duke's, kiUed a white buck, which was 
^, great favourite of the owner. Bardet vexed at the 
Use, broke into a passion, and wished the horns of the 
deer in the belly of the person who had advised the 
kiog to that insult* For this trift^ng exclamation, Bur. 
det wus tried for his life, and publicly executed at Ty. 
barn. The doke ^f Clarence, upon the death of his 
friend, veotf»d his grief in renewed reproaches against 
his brother, a»d exclaimed against the iniquity of the 
^eotence, 

The;kiag highly offended with his liberty, or using 
tkat a» a pretextagatnist kiiii^ had him arraigaed befsco 
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tbe house of peers, anil appeared ib person as liis acceir« 
ser. In these times of eonAisioa, every crinie alledged 
by the contending party was fatal ; the duke was ftnind 
guilty 9 and being gi*anted a choice of tbe maooer in 
which he would die, he was privately drowned in a butt 
of malmsey in the Tower j a whimsical choice, and im- 

f flying that he had an extraordinaiy passtoti for that 
iquor. 

However, if this mooareb'^ fc^ifa wa* iyrattniealy fe 
tras but short % wbik bo was employ^ is makifif prv- 
paratf ons for a war with Fraoee, be wm fOf zed mm • 
dittomper, of wbieb he expired, m ib#lofty««oe0jid f Mr 
of bb age, and eouffiiog ftirtii tbe death 9$ ebo Ifii;^ ktofv 
in tlie twenty.tbird year of bi» reign p 

The doke of Gloueeiter,}wbo mi htm mde pfdtto« 
ioroi the realm, upon a pffetenee of ^pmstlH^ tbo per* 
sons of tbe late kmg*sebiik}mi from daogid^ 'coamryed 
them both to tbe Tower* 

Having tbiia 6<cni«d them, bis next otep wai ta ipreikl 
a report of tbetr tlt^timaey $ and bv prtttodedobetn^ 
deff, to pnt oiF tbe day appointed for yam^ VAmmfdfm 
eorooatfOtt* His next aim was to di^teb lord lAtMin^^ 
whom be knew to bo warmly in the yonng kf ag^s interese^ 

Hatrkig HW(iii^{i^% iurd Hastings le « comieft in ilNi 
Tow#t>, be entered ths room knitting itie brows,' Uttng 
bis lips, and shelving, by a fre<)neBt ebadge ol^ coimte* 
nance, tbe signs of silme inward pertinrbttioni A science 
. ensoed for some time ; and the lords of the oonbcvl look- 
ed upon each other, expecting some horrid oatastropftie* 
l*aytng bare his arm aH dhm veiled and deesff ed, be accnsi^ 
«d Jane Shore and her accomplices of having prbduced 
this deformity by their sorceries ; upon which Hastings 
cried, ^ If they have committed sueh a crime, I hey do* 
ficrve punishment,'* *^ If f" cried the protecler with a 
loud voice, ♦^dost thou answer me with tfs? I tell thee 
that they have conspired my death ; anfd that thou, trai- 
tor, art an accomplice in the criine.^ Hrtthen strm^k 
the table twice with hu hand, and ;tbe room was instant* 
fy filled with armed men. ** I arrest thee, continnes he, 
tnranig to Hastings, for higti treason ^" and At the same 
time gave ]^\txt in charge to the' sc^diera. Hastinge wskI 
obliged to make a short confesaioa to tbe next priest tbsU 



„_»t.lMtn*; tie Jirtliictor fcryihg out by St Paul^that 
Jie vfwAA not 4iiHi UU he bad s^ea Jiis head takeo oSl 
Ue was aecoedingly harried out to tlio Little Green be« 
fere the Tovirer-ctiapel, aad, tbeire beiieaded oa a log of 
wood that aoeidentally lay in the way^ 

Jane Shore, the late king'^ mistress wa« the next who 
felt his indignatiofi. This unfortunate woman was an 
enemy too humble to excite his jealoBwy ; yet as he had 
accused her of witchcraft; of which all the world saw 
i»be was hmocent^ he thought proper to^ make lier an ex^ 
ample for those faults of which she was really guilty — 
Jane Shore had been formerly deluded from her husband 
who was a goldsmith at Iiombard street, aod continued 
lo live with Edwardr, the most guiltless mistress in his 
abandoned court. It was very probable that the people 
i«erenot displeased .at seeiug one a^ain reduced to for* 
mer meanness, who had for a while been raised above 
them, and enjoyed the smiles of a courts ITk charge 
against bet was too notorious to be denied ^ she pleaded 
guilty, aod was accordingly condemned to walk barefoot 
through the city, and to do peuauce in St Paul's church 
in a white slieet, with a wax taper in her hand, before 
thousands of spectators. She lived above forty yeai*9 
after this seateuce,. and was reduced to the most extreme 
ludigencCf 

The protector now began to throw ofFthe mask, and 
to deny his pretended regard for the sons of the lato 
king, thinking it high time to aspire at the throne more 
epeolyr He had previously gained over the duke of 
Buckinghauif a man of talents and power, by bribes^ 
and promises of future favour. This nobleman, there- 
tore used all his arts to cajole the populace and citizens 
at St Paul's cross, aod construing their silence intocon« 
sent, his followers cried, *^ Long live king Richard ! "' 
Soon after the mayor aud sddermeo, waiting upon lli*^ 
chard with an offer, of the crown :— he acceptca ,it with 
ieeoiiug reluctance* 

One crime ever draws on another ; justice will revolt 

9gunst fraud, and usurpation requires security. As soon 

therefore as Richard was seated upon the throne, he 

%^i the govesnor of the Tower orders to put the tn^ 

13 



yotttt^ priaees ta death; bat tkii htwe min, wKol^ 
name was Brakenbury^ refliMd to be nade the toitriK 
tnent of a tyrant's will ; and submissively asswered, tfanl 
he knew not how to imbriieliis hands in inaocent blood, 
A lit instrument, hotvevep, %vas not long wanting ; Sit 
James Tjrrel readily undertook the office, and Braken*. 
bury was ordered to resrgo the keys to him for one night. 
Tyrrel chasing three associates, Slater, Deighton, and 
, Forest, came in the night-time to the door of the chanu 
ber where the princes were lodged, and sending in the 
assassins, he bid them execute their commissiou, while 
he himself staid without. They foand the young prin- 
ces in bed, and fallen into a sonnd sleep ; after suffocate 
>ug them with the bolster and pillows, they showed their 
Baked bodies to Tyrrel^ who ordered tiiem to be buried 
at the stair-foot, deep in the gromad, tinder a heap of 
ftoaes. 

Bnt while he thus endeavoured to establish his power, 
be found it threatened on a quarter where he least e%^ 
pected an attack. The duke of Bockingham, wlio bad 
been iastraoaental in placing him OA the throne^ now 
took disgust at being i*efiued some confiscated lands for 
which he solicited. He therefore levied a body of men 
in Wales, and advanced by hasty marches towards Glou^i* 
cester, where he designed to cross 'the Severn. Just at 
tliat time the river was swoln to^such a degree, that the 
coontiy on both sides was deluged, and even the tops of 
some hills were covered wkh wat!er* 

14S;5. This inundatioa contintKrd for ten iixy^y dar- 
ing which Buckingham's army, composed of Welcbmen, 
could neither pass the river, nor find subsistence on their 
own side ; they were, therefore obliged to disperse and 
retuni home, notwithstanding all the dnke's efforts to 
prolong their stay. In this helpless situation, the duke 
after a short deliberatiou, took refuge at tlie house of one 
Bannister, who had-bein his servant, and who had re- 
ceived repeated obligations from his family ; but the 
U'icked seldom find, as they seldom exert tViendship — 
Sattuister, unable to resist the temptation of a large I'e- 
wardth^twas set upon the duke's head, wei^t and be^ 
ing^ed him to the sheriff of Shropshire \ who sarromsd-^ 



mg tbe boose with armed men, seizedthe duke io the 
babit ot a peasant^ and- conducted hiui to Salisbury ^ 
wbWre he was instantly tried, condemned and executed, 
according to tbe sammarj method practised in those ages. 

Amidst tbe perplexity caused by many disagreeable 
oc^carr^ces, be received information that the euri of 
Richmond was making preparations to land in England, 
aad assent his claim to the crown. Richard, who knew 
act |n what quarter lie might expect the invader, h^d 
taken post at Nottingham, in the^eture oF the kini^- 
^m ; atrd hail given commissions tf) several of his crea* 
tares to oppose tbe eriemy wherever he should land. 

Some time after, however^ the earl of Richmond, who 
wad a descendant from John o£ Gaunt, by the female 
lioe^ resolved to strike for the ^rown. He had been -o- 
bilged to quit the kingdom ; but he now knowing bow 
€)didus the king was, set out from Harfieur iu Norman* 
dy^ with a retinae of abouftwo thousand persons ; and 
aft«ra VDyage of six days^ atrived at MHtord-Haven in 
Wales, where he landed without opposition. 

Upon BevTS of this descent, Richard who was posses- 
sed of courage and military conduct, his only virtnes, 
Biistaatly resolved to meet his antagonist, and decide 
tbeir mutual prieteosions by a battle. Richmond, on the 
other band, being reinforced by Sir Thomas Bouchier, 
Sir Walter Hungerford, and others, to the number of 
about sfx thousand, boldly advanced with the same in- 
tention ; aiid in a few days both armies drew near Bos- 
worth Field, ^^hei'e the contest that had now for foity 
years filled the kingdom with civil commotions, and de- 
luged its plai^ns with blood, was determined by the deatK 
of Richard, who was slain in battle, while Richmond 
wae sainted king by the title of Henry the Seventh, 

Exercises* 

Of what wickedness and cruelty was EdwftrJ now gttilty ? Vfoxv dul 
h*- treat the Duke of, Clarence ? How long did Edtvard reign? Wba 
> ai appointed Protector? In what manner did the Ditkcof York. get rid 
ol Lord Hastings ? Who next feJt his indignation? Whom did be gain 
o««r to bis inteiest ? By what arts did he obtain the Crown ? What be- 
caiDc of the two young Princes? By whom was the Diike of Buckang« 
hani t)etrayed P What exertions did Richmcnd make Loobt&m tb£ CroKu^ 
Whati Ueciimc of Xlichaid ? 
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H EN R Y VIL 

I4d5. Henry's first care upon coming ta the tbroQO' 
was to marry the priacess Elizabeth, daughter J of VA» 
ward the Fourth ; and thus be blended the inteirests of 
the house of York and Lancaster, so that ever aftev 
the^ were incapable of distinction. 

A great part of the miseries of bis predecessors pro* 
eeeded from their poverty, which was mostly occasioned 
by riot and dissipation. Henry saw that money alooe 
could turn the scale of power in his favour ; and thera«r 
f<>re hoarded up all tlie confiscatioas of bis enemies wilb 
the utmost frugality. 

Immediately after bis mrriage with Elizabeth, he is* 
sued a general pardon to aU*«ach as chose to accept it, 
but people were become so turbulent and factiofis by » 
)ong course of civil war, that no governor could rule* 
them, nor any king please ; so that one rebellion seem* 
ed extinguished ouly .toglve rise to another. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest,, 
who possessing some subtilty, and more rashness, tra,in« 
ed up Limbert Simnel, a baker's son, to counterfeit the 
person of the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of 
Clarence, who was smothered in a butt of malmsey^ 

Ireland was judged the JBttest theatre for him to sup- 
port his assumed character, where being joined by lord 
Lincoln, Lovel, and one or two lords more of the dis- 
contented party, he resolved to pass over into England ;. 
and accordingly landed in Lancashire, from whence he 
marched to York, expecting the coutUry would rise and 
join him as he marched along. But in this he was de« 
cdved. Being therefore resolved to bring the contest to 
a short issue^ he advanced to Stoke, in the county of 
Nottingham, where a bloody battle took place, in which 
Lovel and Lincoln were slain ; Simnel, with his tutor 
Simoj) taken prisoners ; and four thousand of the com*- 
moo men fell. Simon, being a priest, was only comoiit- 
led to close confinement* Simnel was too contempublo 



. ti^Mckft^lJ»dtth^»TeiMr» fit mbottkebe r lie ^iis pa^oa« 
edvind niftdo. .afmdtiim itt tile kiiig'f^kiicfa^nj^ wbeiice 

' Aiiresk ioiSttrrecfteii .be^aa - ifi TorkaKirei; iieackd by 

. Sir John Egrexvi^^iiii udiiefa the esiri of Nofthii^«ir« 

tsttdnim fifefiif}*:! 'I'iid >kmgiitp00'.hodriiif tbiit .rash tfro* 

fibriif disfipftlftd the tnwiU^i md tookMd of t^if teiui* 

Mtoeledf but Sir Jdbo EgMmoUt fl«d to ibe iC^rt of ih« 
dudiMi of. Bwgmdyf Aewmi fMmi of rii who wm 
obnoJiiou$ to goverom^flt i» EDgU«d» 
Ow wotdd toya toagijlod tb»t fimii the iU ]4no 
^ wiateii 0I Stmn^F^. iinpQ^lMrey few i^^ttid be: ^^^' 
mlU«9:ti»ei»bai4& Hi iui<»iJ9«rof»M ; bdff»fer 

tbttofd dfichew of Kttrgufidjr, mtber irritated ibao die« 
eotfraged by tbe &ilttfe ef h^ p^i eoterprifiee^ wae de« 
tttnnioed to dtetucib tibtt gavtremmti whiobebe could not 
onbVert* 

• 8beiirat;|iroetiTed a report to bo iptead, that the 
ycnng duke of York^ said to have been murdered in the 
STdw^r was'stin Hiring : and ftodiog the mmoor greedily 
Tteeii^edy efa^ sooa produced a yooog inaa who aseomed 
J& dame and eharaoter* Tim pecsoa pitcbed upoa to 
ioetainrthie part^tvae one Oiibeck; or Waebeck^ the aou 
tif acoiiTerted:Jeitr^ lyjio Itad been over in £nglafid 
daring the reiga.of jEkiwahl IV. . where ^be had this eon 
.named Peiierv but corrupted after the . Fiemi&h man&er, 
iota Peterkia oe Perkia* Tlie dilchess of Burgnndy 
Ibuad this youth eiittreljr suited to heir purposes ; and her 
Jessona^'instniotiag htm. to personate tlw ;duke of York^ 
ureraeaitlj ieained and striMigljr retaiaedv.bj a yonth of 
^ery fjotck apitteheoaioo. In shorty Us' gisiceful air, hie 
courtly addcesa, bi3.ea9y maaaers, and ekrgaot converea** 
tion, were capable bfimpomog upon ail bat such asvvere 
•eonsclbas of the imposture. .. ^ . ^ 

' The Englisby eVer ready to revolt^ gave credit to sM 
these absurditiei^ ; while the young man- h prudence, cdn» 
^eisadoo, and doportfoent, served to Gpofirai what thfitiP 
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AmoDg thi^aio who secretly abetted the cailae of Pc^**^ 
kiofwere lord Fttz waiter, Sir WMliatA Stanlef, Str' 
Simon Montford, Sir Thomas. Tbwaits, aad Sir Robdrtr 
C^iSbrd, who notovted hy at restjbss ambition, entered 'in^ 
to a correspoDdence with the maleoDteiil8« 

While tlie plot was tlms carrying on in aR tpiaFters^ 
Hetkvj spared neither labour nor ex pence to detect tb« 
falsehood of the pretender to hi» ero^rn ; atid was eqoalw* 
ly aasidaouft in fiiidtDg;oat wh<l«were his teonit abettefe^ 
Having gained over 8ir liobert CKSbrd, he acqaatntod 
Heory with the whole of Perkin'» birth and adveotorM^ 
together with thenaroes of all thoie who bad ioeretly 
combined to assist him. 

At first the king was struck with indignation at the 
ingfatitude of many of those about him ^ bat conoealtag 
his resentment for a proper opportunity, he, atmtMt «l 
the same instant, arrested Fitrwalter, Bfontford, attd 
Thwaits, together with William Danberry, Robert Rat* 
ctife, Thomas Cressenor, and Thomas Astwood* Ail 
tb^ were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for high 
troi^bn. Montford, Ratclifib, and Danberry inrese im>» 
mediately execated ; the rest received a pardon. 

The young adventurer finding his hopes frustrated ib 
England, went next to try his fortune in Scotland. 1« 
that country bis success seemed greater than in England. 
James IV. the king of that country, reoeired him with 
great cordiality ; he was seduced to beKeve the story of 
his birth and adventures ; and he carried bis confidence 
so far as to give hin» in marriage lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the earl of Hontly, and a near kinsman of 
hbown; a young lady eminent Cm* virtue as well.?as 
beauty. But not content with those instances af favooi^ 
he was resolved to attempt jsetting him on the throne of 
England. It was natnraUy expected, that upon Perkm^ 
first appearance in that kingdom, all the friends 6f the 
house of York would rise «i his favour. Upon this 
gronnd, therefore, the king of Scotland entered Eng- 
land with » nnmerous army, and proclaimed the y^oung 
adyenturer wherever be went. But Perkia'ti preteii^ 
sions, attended by eepeatedd^ppointments, ^ete aov 
beciPfe stale even in the eyes of the populace » so tbat|. 



c^ikA^ttctf t6 expeetaicios, Qooewere fetrad to second kit 

1497. Iq tht^ isaQaeF the rostdtoss Perkm being dUi« 
«MS«ed' Sootlandf ^nd meeting ivith a very cold rcGepfton 
{rom the Flemiogs^ who now desired to fa« a,t peace with 
ihe Eoglisbt resolved .to continue bia -scheme of opposi- 
tion ; and took, refuge amoBg t^e . wiMs and fast Bosses 
of Jrdand* Impatient of an inactive life^ be held, a 
eonouUation with bis followers, Astlej, fieroe, and Skel- 
UMiv thr^e biK>keii tradesmen ; mad by their advice bo 
resolved to try the affefHiosa of the Cornish men ; and 
be DO sooner made his i^iipea^raneo among them at Bod- 
min In Cornwall, than the populs^ce^ to the number of 
three tbonsand, flocked to bis standard* 

Elated with this appiearaneO of saeceesy be took on 
him^ for tho first time^ the title of Richard theFoiiptb, 
king of Eoglimd, and not to suffer the spirits of bis sui^ 
bereots to langiuisbf be led them to the gates of Exeter. 
The inbabitafnts of this place refasiiig to admit him, he 
letired to Taooton, and ieartiing that the king was ooui. 
ing.dowo to oppose^ him, his heart failed him, upon 
iwfaicb he privately deserted his men, and took sanctuary 
in tbe moii^stery of BealieUf in the New Forest, fiis 
wretched adherents, Jeft to the king's mercy, fonnd him 
still willing to pardon, and except a few of the ring- 
laaderSf ^Po«. were treated with ci^pital severity. Per- 
' ktn*a affaira being altogether desperate, be embraced the 
king's ofietis of pardon. Being conducted to London ia 
a kigd of mock triumph, he was Qompelled to sign a 
confession of bis former life and conduct, which was 
printed and dispensed throughout ^ tbo nation. 

Aftcur iitlsemptlftg once or twice to escape from coslo- 
dy, ho wi^ banged «t Tyburo, find several of his adhoi 
rents spgered the same -ignomiiuona death. 
.There had been bithe^onofhing in this reign but 
piots^ treesoQB, insnrrectioiis, impostures, and esecu«i 
tioos ; mi it is. probable thai B-enry's severity proceed, 
od from the contiooal alarms in ^bicb they bdd bjin.— - 
it if A certain, that no prince ever loved ^ace more than 
bo S and mi«cb of the ilk i^iU ^ his subjects arose ffpm 
Im attempts i^ ie{trm tjkeir jni^Unatipnij'oF w^n ..TU 



ttstlat prefsie^ to nfl tiis t^ciktt<M ^ts\ ^ Ttnit tAikii CMtt> 
came into the world peace was song, aad when he U'eot 
aoc of the world fieaoe wau b^q^ieiAthed.*' 

ti^ had all along two points iti yiew^ one to demew 
the nobility mrd clergy, and the other to exalt and ba«> 
maoize the popwUee. With thi« view he procured an 
net by which the nobility were grfluted a power of dw* 
poeing of their eetateff ; a law extremely pleasing to tb# 
eommooB, and n6t.<iisagt*eeable even to the nobles, atiiee^ 
Chey h'lii tha^ at> immediate nesoaroe for eupplying thmf 
taste ftHP prodi^lfty, and answering the demanrfs of their* 
creditors. The bV>w i^aoheil Chem in their posterity a* 
loue ; but they Were too igt^orant t^ be affected by sttch 
distant distresses. 

lie w^s not less remisd m abrtdgiitg the pope^s power, 
while at the same time he pressed the dtmost submis^ 
ftioa to his commands, and the greatest respect for thtf 
clergy. But while he that employed bis power in lower* 
ing the influence of the ivoblcs and clergy, he was Qshig 
every art to extend the privileges of the people. Ta fact, 
his greatest efforts were directed to promote trade aA4 
commerce, beksaose this tyaturaily iotrodueed a spirit of 
liberty, and disengaged tb^m'ftoim all dependence, tJtm^ 
eept npon the laws and the ktii^. Before thid great eta 
all'oar tou'tts dwed thtsir origi'i to some strong casrlld iiy 
the neighl3(M>rii«od, where eoiae powerful lord gener^U 
ff resided. - 'Fhose were at once fortresses for protee« 
tion, und prisbns for tfH sorts of criminals. lothiscaa* 
tie there Was usually a gartpison armed and provided, de* 
pending entirely n'p^n the nobleman^s support and assist*^ 
ance* To* these seattf of protections artificers, victnal^ 
ters, and sfaopk^^f^ naturaUy retorti^, and seiftle^on 
0om9 adjaoe&t! i^pdt, to furnish the lord aird his attesd^ 
ants with all the necessaries they might require. The 
farmers Mso, and the^ hfwbatidmeD, in the neighbour- 
hbod,-^niTlt their hotises, -th^e-to be proteeted agaiast 
/she numerous^ gangtf t)f robbtvs, ealled Robertsiiieo, 
that hid thmnselves in the weoda by day, and infiMttd 
the open "Country by night, B^nrj eodeareired to 
bring the towns fpom steh a neigMiotirbood, byinvk^ 
>bf the iabtbitaalf lo ^ «)ore ^eotimiroia! riutttkn. Ut 
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attempted to teach them fhigaiitj, and a jast payment 
of debts bj his own example ; aod never once omitted 
the rights of the merchantf in all his treaties with foreigs 
princes* , 

Heorj having thus seen England In a great measure 
civilized by his endeavours, his people ps^ their taxes 
without constraint, the nobles confessing subordination, 
the laws alone inflicting punishment, the towns begin* 
ning to live independent of the poiverfnl, commerce e- 
very day increasing, the spirit of faction extinguished, 
and foreigners either fearing England, or seeking its al- 
liance, he began to see the approaches oi bb end, and 
died of the gout in his storoadi, having lived fifty-two 
years, and reigned twenty-three. Since the times of 
Alfred, England had not seen such another king* Be 
rendered his subjects powerful and happy, and wrcMi|^ 
a greater change in the manners of the people, than it 
was possible to suppose could be effected in so short a 
time. 

Exercfses. 

Wlio succeeded Richtrd ? What was Henry's first care > What be- 
came of Stmnel f Who headed the insurrection in Yorkshire ? Who se« 
cretly abetted the cause of Perkin f Whom did Hetaj gain over to hia 
interest ? Whom did Perkins marry > What became of him i By what 
means did Henry reduce the pouter of the Nobles and Clergy ? How 
loflgdid he reign ? 



CHAPTER XVn. 

HENRY rUL 

SECTIOK r, 

1509. No prince ever came to the throne with a coni. 
. juncture of circumstances more in his favour than Henr/ 
VIII. who now, in the eigbteeBcfa jrear of his agf^^ on* 
dertook the government of the kingdom. 
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Atiil as he Was at the bead of a formidable army, fifty 
thousand strong, and as a war with France was the most 
pleasing to the people, lie determined to head his forces 
for the conquest ot that kinpfdom. Eut France was not 
threatened by him alone; the Suiss, on another quar- 
ter, with twpi)ty.fi\c tho«»p»nd men, \\ ere preparing to 
invade it ; while Ferdinand t)f Arragon, whom no trea- 
ties could bind, was only waitiiig for a convenient oppor- 
tunity of attack on his side to advantnge. Never was 
the French monarchy in so distressed a sitnation ; but 
the errors of its assailants produced its safety. 

After an ostentations but ineffectual campaign, a truce 
was ooncluded between the two kingdoms ; and Henry 
contiDtted to dissipate, in more peaceable follie;?, those 
immense sums which had been amassed by his predeces- 
sor for very -different purposes. 

In this manner, while his pleasures 6n the one hand 
engrossed Henry's time, the preparations for repeated 
expeditions exhausted his treasures on the other. As it 
was natural to suppose the old iiMnisters, who were ap- 
pointed to direct him by his father, would not willingly 
concur in these idle projects, Henry had for some time 
discontiuued asking their advice, and chiefty conlided ia 
the councils of Thomas, afterwards cardiua:! Wolsey, 
wbo seemed to second him in bis favourite pursuits.—- 
W^olsey was a minister who complied with all his roas- 
• ter's inclinations, and flattered him in every scheme to 
which his sanguine and impetuous temper was inclined. 
He was the son of a private gentleman, and not of a 
butcher, as is commonly reported of Ipswich. He was 
sent to Oxford so early <bat bewas1)achelor at fourteen, 
and at that time was called the Boy Bachelor. He rose 
by degrees, oponquittingtlie cdlege, from one prefer- 
ment to another, till he was made rector of Lymington, 
wliere he lived very irri^ularly. 

shortly after he was recommended as chaplain to en- 
ry the Seventh ; and being employed by that monarch, 
in a secret ncgociation respecting bis intended marriage 
with Margaret of Savoy, he acquitted hiaise!f to that 
king's sati^factiofl) and obtained the praise both of diti- 
g^ace ^ud dexterity. Xliat prince having given him a 



eomnyissiOQ to Maximilian, who at that time resided al 
Brussels, was surprised in less tbao three days after tn 
see Wolsey present himself before him $ and supposiog 
that he had been delinquent, began to- reprove his delays . 
Woisey, however surprised him with assurances that h« 
was just returned from Brussels, and had successfuU^Pt; 
fatfiiled ail his majesty's commands, Hts- dispatch on 
that occasion, procured the deanery of Lincoln,, and ia 
this situation it was thiit he vvas introduced' by Fox, bi. 
shop of Winchester, to the young. king^f> notice, in hopes 
that he would have talents to supplant the eaisi of Surry » 
who was favourite at that time ;. aodia this Fox wasuot 
out ia his conjectures. Presently after, being iutroduc* 
ed at court he was made a privy counsellor, and as sucK 
had frequent opportunities of ingratiating himself witii 
the young king,. as he appeared at once complying, sub- 
missive,, and enterprising. 

Wxilsey used every art to suit himself to the royat 
temper ;. he sung. Laughed^ aiut danced with every lib* 
ertine of the court ; neither his own years which were 
Dear forty, uor his character as a clergyman, were any 
restraint upon him, or« tended to check, byr ill. timed se- 
verities, the gaiety of his companions* To such a weak 
and vicious monarch as Henry,. qualities of this nature 
were highly pleasing ; aad Wolsey . was soon acknow« 
ledged as bis chief favourite^ and to. him was entrusted 
the chief administration of affairs. The people began 
to see with indignation tlie new f;ivourite^s mean coude« 
scensious to the king and his arrogance to themselves.-^ 
They had long regarded the vicious haughtiness, and th« 
unbecoming splendour of the clergy, with envy and dc. 
testation ; Wolsey's greatness served to bring a new o- 
dium upon that body, already too much the object of th» 
peoples' dislike* 

His character being now placed In a more conspicuous 

t pint of Jjght,. daily began to manifest itself the more.~ 
nsatiable in his acquisitions, b-ut still more magnificent 
in hisexpenjce ; of exteusive capacity, but still more uu« 
bounded in enterprise ; ambitious of power, but still- 
Bji.(;»re desirous of glory j insinuating, engaging, pewuasive^. 
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ftftd at other times loftj, elevated, aod commandifig ; 
ha^riitr to his equak, but affableto his dependents -, op* 
previbive to the people, but liberal to his friends ; more 
generous than gratefal } formed to take the ascendant in 
every intercourse, but vain enough not to cover his real 
ftiperioritj. 

in order to divert (be envj of the public, from bis in- 
ordinate exaltation, he soon entered into a correspond- 
ence with Francis the First, of France, who had takea 
many methods to work upon his vanity, and at last suc- 
ceeded. In consequence of that monarch's wishes, Hen- 
ry was persuaded by the cardinal to an interview with 
that prince. This expen<>ive congress was held between 
Guisnes and Ardijse, near Calais, within the English 
pale, in compliment to Henry for crossing the sea. 

1520. Some months before a defiance bad been sent 
by the two kings to each other's court, and thro' all the 
chief cities of £urope, importing that Henry and Fran- 
cis, with fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of 
Picardy to answer all comers that were gentlemen at tilt 
and tourney. Accoixlingly, the monarcbs now alt gorge* 
ously apparelled, entered the lists on horse-back, Francis 
Burrottuded with Henry's guards, and Henry surrounded 
with ^hose of Francis. They were both at that time tho 
most comely personages of their age, and prided them- 
selves on their expertness in military exercises. Tho 
ladies were the judges in these feats of chivalry ; andr 
they put an end to the enconntee whenever they thought 
proper. It is supposed that the crafty French monarch 
was willing to gratify Henry's vanity by allowing him to. 
enjoy a petty pre-eminence in these pastimes. 

By this time all the immense treasures of the late king 
were quite exhausted on empty pageants, guilty plea- 
sures, or vain treaties and expeditions. But the king re^ 
lied on Wolsey alone for replenishing his coffers, and no 
person could be fitter for the purpose. His first care 
was to get a large sura of money from the people, under 
the title of a benevolence, which added to its being ex- 
torted, had the mortification ef being considered as a free 
gift. Henry little minded the manner of its being raised^ 
" provided jhe had the "enjoyment of it j however, his min- 



iitct met'Uith some oppi6sh ion in his attetopts to levjr 
these extorted cohtributions. In the first place^ having* 
exacted a considerable subsidy fiom the clergy, he next 
addressed himself to the house ol^^ commons ; but thougli ^ 
his demand was seconded by Sir Thonias More, tlie 
speaker, they only granted hira half the supplies he de-* 
njanded. Wolsey was at first highly offended at their 
pat si luony, and desired to be heard in the hou^e ; but at'- 
ihis would have destroyed the vejyfonnand conbtitutiou. 
of that augiHt body^ they replied^ That none could be. 
permitted to sit and argue there, but such as had been; 
elected members. This was the first attempt made ia 
this I'eign to render the king nKister of the debates ia 
parliament. Wolsey first paved the way j and unfer* 
tunatcly for the kingdom, iieory too well improved up**; 
on^ his plans ^oon after. 

Hitherto the administration of alt affairs was carried* 
on by Wolsey ; for the king was contented to losejn the^ 
embraces of his mistresses, all the complaints of his 
subjects ; and the cardrnal undertook to keep him igno>^ 
rant, in order to continue his own uncontrolled authori* 
tjr* But now a period was approaching that was to put 
an end to this minister's exorbitant power. One of tlie- 
most extraordinary and important revolut^ioua that ever ^ 
c^nployed the attention of man, was new ripe for execu* 
tion. This was no less a change than the Keformationv: 

1519. The viceff and impositions of tlie ch«rch of 
Rome were now almoH come to a head i -and-^ the in- 
crease of arts and learning among the laity, propagated 
by means of printing, which = had ' been lately invented^ * 
began to make them resi»t that power which^ was origi-- 
DuUy founded on deceit. Loo the tenth Mrarat that time 
pope, and eagerly employed in building the chui^ of St. 
Peter at Rome. In order to pvoonre inooej for carrying 
ori that expen'^ive urtdertaking he i^^vt commission fos^ 
selling indulgences, a practise that had been often tried'^ 
before. Thfse. were publicly declared* to free the pur-' 
chaser from -the pains of purgatory ; s^nd they would ^ 
serve even for one's friends, if purchased with th^t in*- 
tention. There were every where shops opened, whcrf 
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they were to be sold ; but in general they were to be liadf 
ta taverns, brothels, and gaming houses. The Augus- 
tine friars had usually been employed in Saxony to preach' 
the indulgences, and from this trust had derived both pro.* 
fit and consideration ; but the pope's minister supposing^ 
that they had found out illicit methods of secreting the 
money, transferred this lucrative employment from them- 
to the Dominicans. Martin Lather, professor in the. 
university of Wirtemburg, was an Augustine monk, and 
one of those who resented this transfer of the sale of iu« 
dulgences from one order to another. He began to ^heW 
bis indignation by preaching against their efScacy ; and 
being naturally of a fiery temper, and provoked by op« 
position, he inveighed against the authority of the pope 
himself. 

Being driven hard by his adversaries, sttti a9 he en« 
larged his readings in order to support his tenets, he dis« 
covered some new abuse or trvot in the church of Home* 

In this dispute^ it Was the fate of Henry to be ^ chara« 
pion on both aides. His father^ who had given him the 
education of a scholar, permitted him to be iustructed in 
school divinity, which then was the princrpai object of 
learned encjuiry. Henry, therefore, willing to convince 
the world of his abilities in that science, obtained the 
jpope's permiestoo to read the works of Luther^ whicli 
Bad been forbidden, under paii) of excommunicatiom 

In conseqaence of this^ the king defended the seven 
sacraments, ont of St Thomas Aquinas » and showed 
some dexterity in this science, though it i$ thought that 
'Wolsey had the chief hand in directing him. A book 
lieing thus finished in haste, it was seii^ to Rome for the 
pope*8 approbation, which it is natural to suppose would 
not be withheld* 

The ponti^ ravi^ied with its eloqnenee and depth, 
cempared it to the hiboars of St Jerome or St Augus* 
tine ; and rewarded the author with the title of ^^ De* 
feeder of the Faith ;*' little imagining that Henry waa 
MKin to be one of the most terrible enemies that ever the* 
chercb of Rome had to contend with* 



Exercises* 

• Who succeeded Wenry VII ? In whose councils did Henry chieflf con- 
fide ? What was \Volsey*s general history? Who introduced him to* 
young Henry ? With whomdid Henry hoKI a congress ? In what man- 
ner did the Parliament defend their rights } hy what methods did Pope 
2.eo endeavour to raise money? What event gave rise to Lurher's op- 
position > How did Henry discover his zeal? What title did the Fo^ ' 
confer upon bim ? 
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1527. Henry bad BOW been 'eighteen yeits married- 
tcrCatbarioe of Arragon, who bad been broagbt over 
from Spain, and married his elder brother^' who died a^ 
few months after cohabitation. But notwichfltanding the* 
submissive deference paid to the indtitgence of the' 
ehurch, Henry's marriage with this princess did not pass 
Without scruple and hesitation, both on his ownside, and ' 
on that of the people. Hoivever, it was carried for* 
ward, though perhaps not at first excited, by a motive 
much more powerful than the tacit suggestions of bia 
conscience. 

It happened that among the maids of hononr then at« 
tending the queen, there was one Anna. Bollen, the daugh* 
ter of Sir Thomas Bdlen, a gentleman of distinction^ 
and related to most of the nobility. He had been em- 
ployed by the king in several embassies, and was married 
to a daughter of, the doke of Norfolk. The beanty of 
Anna surpassed whatever had hitherto appeared at this 
Voluptuous court ; and her education, which bad been 
at Paris^ tended to set off her personal charms. Her 
features were regftlar, mild, and attractive, her stature 
elegant, thoogh below the middle size, while her wit and 
vivacity exceeded even her other aUoremeDtSb Henrys 
who had never learnt the art of restraining any passion 
that he desired to gratify, saw and loved her ; but after 
several efforts to induce her ta comply with his criminal 
desires, he found that without marriage he could have ao 
chance of succeeding. 
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This obstacle, therefore^ he hardily undertook U re- 
move ; and sis his oivn queen was now become hateful 
to him, in order to procure a divorce, he altedijed that 
his conscience rebuked him for hiiviug so !ong lived in 
incest with the wife of his brother. In this pretended 
perplexity, therefore, he appKed loOeineut the seventh, 
w4io owed him many obligations, desiring to dissolve the 
bail of the former pope, who had given him permission 
to marry Catharine ; and to declare that it whs net in- 
the power even of the holy see, to dispense with a law* 
so strictly enjoined in scripture. The unfortunate pope 
unw^ig to grant, yet afraid to refuse, continued to pro« 
tnWe, recant, dispute and temporize ; hoping that the 
kHig!6 passion would never hold out dut'iug the tedious 
CQUfise of an ecclefriastical controversy. In this he was 
efttitely mistaken* Henry had been long tanght to dis- 
pute as well as be,-and quickly found or wrested man/^ 
texts in scripture to favour his opinions or passions. 

During the course of a long perplexing ^legociat ion oa^ 
tke issue of ivhrch Henry's happiness seemed to depend, 
he had at first expected. to find in his favourite Wolsey, . 
a warm defender, and a steady adherent ; but in this he 
found himself mistaken. VYolsey. seemed to be in pret*' 
ty much the same dilemma, with the pope* On the one 
hand lie was to please his master the king, from whom 
he had received a thousand marks of favour j and on 
the other hand, he feared to disoblfge the pope ^ whose 
servant he niore immediately was, and who besides had 
tke power to punish his disobedience. He resolved to- 
continue neuier in this controversy ; and though of all 
raen the most haughty, he gave^vay on this occasion to 
Campegio, the pope's nimcio, in all things pretending a 
deference to his skill in canon law. Wolsey's scheme of 
temporizing was highly displeasing to the king, but for 
a while he endeavoured to stifle his resentment, until it 
cpuld act with more fatal certainty. 

He.fer some time looked out for a man of equal abi« 
Jkies and less art^ and it was not long before accident 
threw in his way one Thomas Cranmer, of greater ta« . 
lents, and pi^obably of more integrity. 

Thus finding himself provided with a person who cpiUd. 
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iopply Wolsey's place, he appeared) lew reserved in hia 
resentmeDts against that prelate. . The attorney-general 
was ordered to prepare a bill qf indictment against him ; 
and he was soon after commanded to resign the grea^ 
seal, which was given to Sir Thomas More. Ciimear 
are easily fonnd out against a favourite in disgrace, and 
the courtiers did not fail to increase the catalogue of his 
errors. He was ordered to depart from York Places 
palace ; and all his furniture and plate were converted 
to the king's use. The inventory of his goods being ta. 
ken, they were found to exceed even the most extrava- 
gant surmises. Of fine hotland alone, there were found 
a thousand pieces ; the walls of his palace were covers 
ed with cloth of gold and silver ; he hai] a cup»boardoC 
plate of massy gold ; all the rest of his riches and fur* 
niture were in proportion, "and probably their greatness 
invited the hana of power. He was soon aftep arresteii 
by the earl of Northumberland, at the king's conimand, 
for high treason, and preparations were made for con*, 
ducting him from York, where he then resided, to Lonw 
don, in order to take his trial. He at first refused to 
comply with the requisition, as being a cardinal ; but- 
finding the earl bent on performing his commission, he 
complied, and set out by easy joui-nies, for London, to 
appear as a criminal where he had acted as a king«. Ihh. 
hh way he staid a fortnight at tke earl of Shrewsbury '» i; 
where, oue day at dinner he was taken ill, not without 
violent suspici4>ns of having poisoned himself* . Being, 
brought forward from thence, be with much difficulty 
reached Leicester Abbey i where the monks coming out 
to meet him, he said, ^ Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones among you ;*' and immediately ordered his bed 
to be prepared. 

As his disorder increased, an oiBccr being placed near 
at once to guard and attend, he spoke to him a little 
before he es^pired, to this eflect : ^* I pray yon have we 
heartity recommended unto his royal majjesty, he is a 

Erince of a most royal carriage,^ and hath a princely 
eart, and rather than he will miss, or want any part 
of his will, he will endanger one half of his kingdom* 
I f}o assure you, I i^aye kneeled before him for three. 
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hours tosetber, to persuade him from hia^^il! and.a:ppew 
tite, but could not prevail* Hlad I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, he would n«i have 
given rae over in my gpey hairs. But this is the just re- 
ward that I must receive for my indulgent pains and 
study ; not regarding my service to God, but only to 
my prince." He died s )on after in all the pangs of re- 
-morse, and left a life which he bad all along rendered 
turbid by ambition, and wretched by mean assiduities. 
. The tie that held Henry to the church being thus bro« 
ken^ he resolved to keep no farther measures wit|i iliQ 
pontiff. He therefore privately married Anna Buileo, 
whom he had created marchioness of Pembroke, the 
dake of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her father^ 
mother, and Dr Cranmer being present at the ceremony* 
Soon after, finding the queen pregnant, he publicly own« 
ed his marriage, and, to coloor over bis disobedience to* 
the pope with an appearance of triumph, he passed with 
bis beautiful bride through London,vvith a magnificence 
greater than had been ever paid before. But though 
Henry had thus separated from the chvrch, yet he had, 
BOt adopted the system of any other reformer. 

As the mode of religion was not as yet known, and ag. 
the minds of those who were of opposite sentiments were 
extremely exasperated 9 it naturally followed that several, 
must fall a sacrifice in the contest between ancient esta*. 
Uishments and modern reformation. 

As the monks had all along shown him the greatest. 
Eesistance, he resolved at once to deprive them of future 
power to injure him. He accordingly empowered Tho- 
mas Cromwell, who was now made secretary of state,, 
|o send commissioners into the several. counties of Eng« 
land to inspect the monasteries ; and to report with ri« 
gorous exactness, the conduct and deportment of such 
as were resident there. This employment was readily. 
undertaken by some creatures of the couj^t, viz. Laytou, 
lioudon, Price, Gage, Petre, and Bellasis, who are 
SAid to have discovered monstrous disorders in many of 
the religious houses. Whole convents of women aban. 
doneito.allmauuer of lewdness, friars acco.nplices ia, 
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t^eir ctiine?, pious frauds every where practised, to i«- 
t:rease the devotion and liberality of I he people; and 
cruel and inveterate factions maintained between the 
members of many of these institutions. These accusal 
tions, whether true or false, were urged w^ith great cla- 
tiiour against these communities, and a general horror 
ivas excited h\ the nation against them. 
' 1536. A new visitation was soon after appointed, and 
fresh crimes were also produced ; so that his severities 
ivere conducted with such seeming justice and success^ 
that in less than two years he became possessed of the 
monastic revemies. I'hese, on the whole, amounted to 
six hundred and forty.five, of which twenty«eight had 
^ibbots, who enjoyed a seat in parliament. Ninety col- 
leges were diminished in several counties ; two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four chaunteries and free 
chapels, and a hundred and ten hospitals. The whole 
revenue of these establishments amounted to one hundred 
and sixty*one thousand pounds, which wasabouta twen*- 
4ieth part of the national income. But as great mur- 
murs were excited by sonae upon this occasion, Henry 
tookcare that all those who could b< useful to him orev« 
•eu dangerous in case of opposition, should be sharers in 
the spoil, by either making a gift of the revenues of the 
convents to hts principal courtiers, or selling them at 
low prices, or exchanging them for other lands on ¥ery 
disadvantageous terms. 

Henry's opinions were at length delivered in a law, 
which from its horrid consequences, was^ifterwards term« 
ed the bloody statute, by which it was ordained, that 
whoever maintained that the communioi) in both kinds 
•was necessary, whoever asserted that it was lawful for 
priests to niiarry, whoever alledged that vows of chastity 
might be broken, whoever maintained that privau u;a^. 
ses were unprofitable, or that auricular confession wa 
•iinnecessary,-should be found guilty of heresy, and bu 
ed or hanged as the court should determine. A^ ihe [i 
.pie %vere at that time chiefly composed of tliose who. 
Jo wed the ppiuions of Luther, and such as ^till adlter^ 
40 the ,pqpe, this statute, with -Henry's fcrn^^r decret 
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in some tneftsare excluded both, and opened a door for 
persecution, tvhich soon after produced its dreadful har« 
vests. Bainham and BHney were burned for their oppo« 
sitiou to popery, and bishop Fisher was beheaded for de- 
nying the king's supremacy* 

These severities, however, were preceded by one of 
a different nature, arising neither from religions nor poli- 
tical causes, but merely from tyrannical caprice. Anns 
Bullen, his queen, had always been favourer of the Re« 
formation, and consequently had many enemies on that 
account, who only waited some fit occasion to destroy 
her credit with the king; and that occasion presented it« 
self but too soon. The king's passion was by this time 
quite palled by satiety $ as the only desire bo ever had 
for her arose from that brutal appetite which enjoyment 
soou destroys ; he was now fallen in love, if we may so 
prostitute the expression^ with another, aiid languished 
for the possession of Jane Seymour, who had for some 
time been maid of honour to the ^ueen. 

In the mean time hfr enemies were not remiss in rats* 
iug an accusation against her. The duke of Norfolk 
from his attachment to the old religion, took care to pro* 
duce several witnesses, accusing her of incontinency with 
some of the meaner servants of the court. Four per* 
sons were particuiaily pointed out as her paramours ; 
Henry Norris, groom of the stole, Weston and Brere* 
ton, gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber, together with 
Mark Smetoo, a musician. Accordingly, soon after, 
Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried in 
Westminster-hall, when Smeton was prevailed upon, by 
the nromise of a pardon^ to confess a criminal corres- 
pondence with the queen ; but he was never confronted , 
by her he accused ; and his execution with the rest, 
shortly after, served to acquit her of the charge. Nor- 
ris, who bad been much in the king's favour, l|ad an o£. 
fer of his life, if he would confess bis crime and accuse 
bis mistress ^ but he rejected the proposal with con- 
tempt, and died, professing her innocence and bis own. 

The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of 
peers ; but upon what proof or pretence the crime 'Ofixw 
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. eest was urged against them is Qoknown ; the chief evi- 
dence, it is said, amoHDted to no more than that lioch- 
ford had been ^en to lean on her bed before company. 

Fart of the charge against her was, that she had de« 
dared to her attendants, that the king never had her 
heart ; which was considered as a slander upon the throne, 
and strained into a breach of a late statute, bj which it 
was declared criminal to throw any slander upon the* 
king, queen, or their issue. The unhappy queen, though 
unassisted by council, defended herself with great judg- 
ment, and presence of liiind $ and the spectators could 
pot forbear declaring her entirely innocent. She ansr 
wered distinctly to all the charges brought against her ^ 
but the king's authority was not to be controlled ; she 
was declared guilty ; and her sentence ran, that she 
should be burned or beheaded at the king's pleasure. 

On the morning of her execution, her sentence being 
fbitigated into beheading, she sent for Kingstone, tiie 
keeper of the Tower, to whom, upon entering the pri- 
son, she said, *^ Mr Kingstone, I hear I am not to die 
till noon, and I am sorry for it ; for I thought to be dead 
before this time, and free from a life of pain." The 
keeper attenbpting to comfort her, by assuring her tl» 
pain would be very little, she replied, ^^ 1 have heard 
the executioner is very expert ; and clasping her neck 
with her hands, laughing, I have but a little neck."— 
When brought to the scaffold, from a consideration of 
her child Elizabeth's welfare, she would not inflame the 
minds of the spectators against her prosecutors, but con* 
tented herself with saying, that she was come to die as 
she was sentenced by the law. She would accuse none, 
nor say any thing of the ground upon which she was 
judged V she prayed heartily for the king, and called him 
a most merciful and gentle prince ; also that he had been 
to her a good and gracious sovereign $ and that if any 
one should think proper to canvass her cause, she desii*« 
ed him to judge the best. She was beheaded by the ex* 
ecutioner of Calais, who was brought over as much move 
expert than any in England. The very next day after 
her execution, he married the lady Jane Seymour, hie. 
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arael heart hei»g no vraj softened bj the wretelied f«te 
of one who had so lately been the object of his warmest 
affections. He also ordered his parliament to give him 
JIL divorce between her sentence and execution ; and thus 
he endeavoured to bastardize Elizabeth, the only child 
'lie had by her, as he had in the same manner formerly 
bastardized Mary, his only child by Catherine. 

ExerciseSm 

Who was Henry's first wife? Whom did he afterwards wish to obtikift * 
What application di<l Henry n\«ke to the ?Qpt ? How did Wolsey act in 
this delicate a I!^iir? What charge was exhibited against him? What 
took place after Wolsey's death ? What became of the Monasteries f 
^hat horrid law did Henry enact? What new object attracted the 
King's passion ? What sentence was executed upon the i^c«n ? I.B Tvhjit 
maiwer did the Kin^ act alter her execution ? 
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1537* In the midst of these commotions, the fires of 
fimithfield were seen to bla;$e with umisnal fierceness-— 
Those who had adhered to the pope, or those who fol- 
lowed the doctrines of Lather, vsreve equally the objects 
of royal vengeance, and ecelesiasticai persecution .^^^ 
S'rom the multiplied alterations which were made in the 
national systems of belief, mostly di^awn up by Henry 
iiimself^ tew of his subjects knew what to think, or what 
to profess. They were ready enough, indeed, to follow 
his doctrines^ how inconsistent or contradictory soever ; 
but as he was continually changing them himself, they 
could hardly pursue so fast as he advanced before them. 
Thomas Cromwell, raised by the king's caprice, from 
being a blacksmith^s son, to be a royal favourite, for 
tyrants ever raise their favourites from the lowest of the 
people, together with Cranmer, now become archbishop 
of Canterbury, were both seen to favour the reformation 
"With all their endeavours. On the other hand, Gardi* 
«er, bishop of Winchester, together with the doke of 
IS: orfolki were for leading the king back U> his original 



aErp^rstitiofi. Xa fact)- 'Btnry sabimtte^ to neither ; hiff 
pride had bng beenso infiamed by flattery^ that hethoaghi 
Simself entitted to regulate, by his own single opiuionf: 
the religions faith of the whole nation. 

Soon after, no less than five hundred persons were im- 
prisoned for contradicting the opinions delivered in the 
bloody statute j and received protection only from the 
lenity of CromwelL Lambert, a schoolmaster, and I>£^ 
Barnes^ who had been instrumental in Lambert^s accusa^^ 
tioti) felc the severity of the persecutiog spirit ; and by 
a bill in parltamenti without any trial, were condemned 
to the flames, discussing theological ouestions at the very 
■take. With Barnes were executed one Gerrard, and 
Jerome, for the same opiaions. Three catholics also,< 
xvbose names were Abel, ITetherstone, and Powel, were 
dragged upon the same hurdles to execution ; and de« 
elared that the most grievous part of their punishment 
was the being coupled with such heretical miscreants aa 
were united in the same calamity. 

Daring these horrid transactions,. Benry was resolved 
to take another queen, Jane Seymour having died ift 
cbild*bed ; and after some negociation on the continent^ 
ke contracted a marriage with Anne of Cleves,. his aina 
being by her means to fortify his alliances with the prin* 
ces of Germany. His aversion, however to the queea 
secretly increased every day ; and he at length resolved 
to get rid of her and his prime minister together. He 
had a strong cause of dislike to him for his late unpropi^ 
tiovLS alliance ; and a new motive was soon added for lo* 
creasing his displeasuroi Henry had fixed his affectiont- 
eu Catharine Howard, niece to the duke . af Norfolk ; 
and the only method of gratifying this new passion was^ 
as in former cases, discarding the present queen to make 
worn for a new one. 

Th6 duke of Norfolk had long been CromwelPs mor- 
tal enemy, and eagerly embraced this opportunity to de- 
stroy .a man he considered as his rival. He therefore 
made use of all his niece's arts to ruin the favourite i 
and when his project was ripe for execution, he'obtain«« 
. ed a^commiflsion from the king to arrest Cjromwellfo» 

1^2- 
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high treason. His disgrace was no sooner koowny thaa 
all his friends forsook him, except Craniner, who wrote 
tuch a letter to Henry in his behalf^ as no other man ta 
the kingdom would have presumed to offer. However, 
lie was accused in parliament of heresy and treason ; and 
without beiug ever heard in his own defence, condemned 
to 'suffer the pains of deatli, as the king should think 
proper to direct. When he was brought to the scaffold, 
fiis regard for his son hindered him from expatiating up- 
on his innocence : he thanked God for bringing him 
to that death for his transgressions, confessed that he 
liad often been seduced, but that he now died in the ca« 
tfaolic faith. 

But the measure of his severities was not yet filled 
up. He had thought himself very happy in his new 
marriage. He was so captivated with the queen's ac- 
complishments, that he gave public thanks for faia feli- 
city, and desired his confessor to join with him in the 
same thanksgiving. This joy, however, was of very 
short duration. While the king was at York, upon an 
intended conference with the king of Scotland, a roan of 
the name of Lassels waited upon Cranmer at London ; 
and from the information ef this man's sister, who had 
been servant to the duchess dowager of Norfolk, he gave 
a very surprising account of the queen's incontinence. 
• When the queen was first examined relative to her 
crime, she denied the charge ; liut afterwards finding that 
her accomplices were her accusers, she confessed her in- 
continence before marriage, but denied her having dis- 
honoured the king's bed since their union. Three maids 
ef honour who were admitted to her secrets, still further 
alledged her guilt ; and some of them confessed having 
nassed the night ra the same bed with her and her lovers. 
The servile parliament, upon being informed of the 
queen's crime and confession, quickly found her guilty, 
and petitioned the king that she might be punished with 
death ; that the same punishment might be inflicted on 
the lady Rochford, the accomplice in her debaucheries ; 
and that her grandmother, the duchess dowager of Nor- 
folk, together with her father, mother, and nine others, 
neo and woioeoi having been privy to the queen's irre* 



^fmtimi should psuriictpate in her punishment. With' 
this petition the king was most graciotisly pleased to a^ 
gree ; they were coadeonied to death by an act of attain- 
der, which at the same time made it capital for all per- 
sons to conceal their knowledge of the debaucheries of 
aj»y future queen* It was also enacted,, that if the king 
married any woman who had been incontinent, takings 
her for a true maid, she should be guilty of treason, in 
Qase bbe did not previously reveal her guilt« The peo-> 
pie made merry with this a.bf%urd and brutal statute, aud- 
it was said, that the king must henceforth took out for a> 
widow. After all these^ laws had passed, in which the 
most wonderful circumstance is, that a body of UBea* 
eould ever be induced- to give their consent, the qneeti 
vfZ3 beheaded on Tower-hill, together with the ladjF' 
Roehford, who fonnd no great degree of . compassion, as 
she had herself before tampered in blood. 

154 J. In about a y<ear after the death of the last- 
^leen, Henry once more changed his condition, by mar- 
rying, his sixth and last wife,. Catharine Parr, who ac-^ 
cording to the ridiculous suggestions of the people, was^ 
in fact a widow. She was the wife of the late lord La. 
timer; and was considered as a woman of discretioa- 
s^od virtue*: She had already pa^t the meridian of life,' 
and managed this capricious tyrant's tamper with pm^- 
deuce and success. - 

Stilly however, the king's severity to his subjects con«^ 
tinned as fierce as ever. For some time he had been in* 
^omipoded by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain of whicb»- 
added to hit corpulence, and other infirmities, increased^' 
bis natural irascibility to such a degree, that scarce any 
of his domestics approached him without terron 

Though his health was declining apace, yet his im- 
placable cruelties were not the less frequent. His resent*^ 
uieuts were diffused indiscriminately to all: at one time 
a protestant, and at another a catholic, was the object of 
his severity. The duke of Norfolk, and his son, the earl 
id Siirry, were the ]a.<tt who felt the injustice of the tj^ 
vant's groundless £Uspicions. The duke was a noblemaB-- 
who bad served the king with tafeuts and fidelity -, hk^ 
L3 
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mh waA a joaog mao oF the iiio«t pramisiag bopesy w1m> 
excelled ia every accoraplishment that hecame a soMier^ 
a scholar, and a coartier. He exceUed in all the mili* 
tarf exercises which were then in request ; he eneooragi* 
ed fine arls, hj his practice and example ; and it is re- 
markable, that he was the first who brooght our lan- 
guage, in bis poetical pieces, to aaj d^^iee of refiae* 
nent* 

He celebrated the fair Geraldini in all the sonnets^ 
and maintained her superior beanty in all places of pn« 
Uic contention. 

These qnalifications, however, were no safeguard to 
tiim against Henry's suspicions ; he had dropt some ex- 
pressions of resentment against the king's ministers, up- 
on being displaced from the government of Boulogne : 
and the whole family was become obnoxious firom the late 
incontinency of Catharine Howard, the queen, who was 
executed. From these motives, therefore, private or- 
ders were given to arrest the father and son ; and ac- 
cordingly they were arrested bQth on the same day, and 
confined to the .Tower. Surry being a commoner, his 
trial was the more expeditious } and as to proofs, there 
were many informers base enough to betray the intima- 
cies of private confidence, and all the connexions of 
blood. 

The duchess dowager of Bichmond, Surry's own sis- 
ter, enlisted herself among the number of his accusers | 
and Sir Bichard. Southwell also, his most intimate friend, 
charged him with Infidelity to the king. It would seem, 
that at this dreary period, there was neither faith nor 
honour to be ft aid in all the nation ; Surry denied the 
charge, and challenged bis accuser to single combat-— 
This favour was refused him ; and it was alledged that 
he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor on 
his escutcheon, which alone was sufficient to convict him 
of aspiring to the crown. To this he eoiild make no re« 
ply; and indeed any answer would have beeii. needless; 
tor neither parliaments nor juries, during this reigu, s^m- 
ed to be guided by any other proofs, but the willof the 
CAOwn. This young nobleman was therefore, coD«i*»mn- 
ed for high treasouy notwiibstanding his eloq 



tinted clefence ; and the sentence was soon after ei€« 
ctited upon him on Tower-hill. In the mean time, the 
duke endeavoured to mollify the king by letters and sab* 
missions ; but the monster's hard heart was rarely stsb* 
ject to tender impressions. 

1547. The parliament meeting on the fourteenth of 
January, a bill of attainder was found against the duke 
of Norfolk ; as it was thought he could not so easily 
have been convicted on a fair hearing by his peers. T&^ 
death-warrant was made onr, and immediately sent to 
the lieutenant of the Tower. The duke prepared for 
death ; the following morning was to be his last ; but an 
event of greater consequence to the kingdom intecveoed, 
and prevented his execution. 

The king had been for some time approaching feat 
towards his end \ and for several days all those about his 
person plainly saw that his speedy death was inevitable. 
The disorder in his leg was now grown extremely paiB* 
ful ; and this added to bis monstrous corpulency, which 
rendered him unable to stir, made hira more furious tbaa 
a chained lion. He had been ever stem and severe ; be 
was now outrageous. In this^^state he had continued for 
near four years before his death, the terror of all, an^ 
the tormentor of himself ; his courtiers having no incli- 
nation to make an enemy of him, as they were more ar* 
dently employed in conspiring the death of each other. 
In this manuer, therefore, he was suftered to struggle, 
without any of his domestics having the courage to wara 
him of his approaching end, as more than once during 
this reign, persons had been put to death for foretelling 
the king's death. At last, Sir Anthony Dt:uoy iiad 
courage to disclose ta him this dreadful secret : and con* 
trary to his usual custom, he received the tidings wUh 
an expression of resignation. His an^ id remoFue 

at this time were greater than can be > 
mred that Cranmer mv^t be sent for % 
prelate could arrive, he was speecbk 
aired him to give some sign o£ ^^^^ 
Christ, he squeezed his hanfl. tvfl" 
after a reigu of thirty-sc 
the fifty-sixth year of hi 
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tyrants from contradictioa and revolt; some from beib]|f' 
roialed by favourites ; and some from a spirit of party : 
but Henry was cruel from a depraved disposition alone ; 
cruel in government^ cruel, in religion, and cruel in his^ 
fiunily. 

Our divines have taken * some pains to vindicate tbe 
cliaracter of this brutal prince, as if his conduct and our 
Reformation had any connexion with each other. There 
19 nothing so absurd as to defend the one by the other ; 
the most noble designs are brought about by the most vi«r 
dons instruments, for we see even that cruelty and io^. 

i'ustice were thought necessary to be eiiJpJoyed in our 
loly redemption. 

Exercises. 

Who favoured the Reformation ? Whom did the Ring next marry >• 
What arts did Norfolk employ to ruin CrorawcH ? W^hat took place 
while the King- was at York ? What became of the Qiieen f What se- 
verity did he di scover to tbe duke of Norfolk and his'son ? What sentence 
was executed upon Surey ? Wh^t event prevented the^execution of Nor- 
folk ? Who warned the King of his approaching end ? How long, did ht: 
VMgof What was his character? 



CHAPTER X Via 

EDWARD FL— and MART, 



1549. Henry the eighth was succeeded on the throne' 
by his only son, Edward the sixth,-oow in the ninth year 
of his age. The late king ia his will,- which he expec- 
ted would be implicitly obeyed, fixed the majority of the 
prince at the completion of his eighteenth year ; and in 
the mean time appointed sixteen executors of his, will, to 
whom, during the minority, he entrusted tlie govern- 
ment of the king and kingdom, the duke ot Somerset^ 
as protector, being placed at their head. 

The protector, in his schemes for advancing the Re- 
IS»rixiation| bftd always recoucse to the counsels of Cirao« 
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mer, who being a man of moderation and prudence^ wa« 
averse to violent changes, and determined to bring o^r 
the people by insensible innova^tions to his own pecidkur 
system. 

A committee of bishops and divines had been appoint* 
cd bj the council to frame a liturgy for the service of the 
church ; and this work was executed with great modew 
-ration, precision, and accuracy. A law was also enact* 
ed, permitting priests to many $ the ceremony of anrj?. 
€i]lar conftessiou, though not abolished, was left at ink 
discretion of the people, who were not displeased at be* 
ing set free from the spiritual tyranny of their instroc- 
tors 'f the doctrine of the real presence was the last te- 
net of popery that was wholly abandoned by the people^ 
as both the clergy and laity were loth to renounce so {dU 
raculons a benefit as it was asserted to be. 

1549. However, at last, not only this bnt all the pflia* 
cipal opinions and practices of the catholic religion, con- 
trary to what the scripture authorizes, were abolished-; 
and the Reformation, such as we have it, was almost en- 
tirely completed in England. With all these innovations 
the people and clergy in general acquiesced: and Gardi- 
ner and Bonner were the only persons whose opposition 
was thought of any weight ; they were therefore, sent 
to the Tower, and threatened with the king's further 
displeasure in case oF disobedience. 

For all these acts the protector gained great apphiise 
and popularity ; but he was raised to an enviable aegrae 
of eminence, and his enemies were numerous in propor- 
tion to bis exaltation. Of all the ministers at that time 
in the council, Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the meet 
artful, ambitious, and unprincipled. Resolved at any 
rate to possess the principal place under the king, be 
cared not what means were to be used in acquiring it.— ^ 
However, unwilling to throw oW the mask, he covered 
the most exorbitant views under the fairest appearaoces* 
Having associated himself with the earl of Southamp- 
ton, he formed a strong party in the council, who were 
determined to free themselves from the control the pro^ 
lector assumed over them. That noblemau was in ract^ 
now gjrovfu obnoxious to a very prevailing party ig tht 
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Idog^OQU He was haled by the nobles for bts anperibr 
magoificeBC^ and poiver ; he was hated hj the catboliG 
party for hU regard to the lieformation ; he was dislike* 
cd by many for his severity to his brother ; besides the 
great estate he had raised at the expence of the clmrch 
and the crown rendered him obnoxious to all. The pa-« 
laoe which he was then building in the Strand, served 
also by its magnificence, and still more by the unjusli 
methods that were taken to raise it, to expose him to 
the censure of the public* The parish church of S( 
Mar^^ with three bi»hop»* houses, were pulled dowa to- 
fiirmsb ground and materials for the structure. 

He was soon afterwards sent to the Tower, and the 
obief article of which be was accused, was his usur- 
pation of the government, and the taking all power in* 
to bis own haodi ; but bis great riches was the reat 
oause* Several others of a slighter tint were added to 
invigorate this accusation, but none of them could be 
said to amount to high treason* In consequence of these;, 
a bill of attainder was preferred aginst him in the house 
of lords ; but Somerset contrived^ for this time to eluda 
the rigour of their sentence, by liaving previously, on hir 
knees,, confessed the charge before, the members of tbe 
council* In consequence of this confession, he was de« 
^ived of all his offices and goods^ together with a {^at 
part of his landed estate, which was forfeited to the usq 
dC the crown* ' This fine on his estate was soon after re« 
mitted by the king, and Somerset once more, contrary 
tjQi> the expectation of all, recovered his .liberty. He waif- 
a^ii readmitted into the council ; happy for him if his 
aatibition had not revived with his security. 

iafact, he could not help^now and then bursting out 
inito invectives ag^unat the king and government , which 
vere quickly carried to his secret enemy, the earl of 
^Kaswick, who was now become duke of North amber- 
laud^ As he was surrounded with that nobleman's crea* 
tui?as, they took care to. reveal all the designs whtcb^ 
Ithey bad themselves first suggested ; and Somerset soon 
fiouud the fatal effects of his rival's resentment. He was 
fuijfi j!fQr.thjwbei^and!a command,, arrcfited witL man; 



«fi6re^ «ect39ed of beiog bis partisans ; and he was, with 
his wife, the duchess, also thrown into prison. 

- He was now accused of having formed a design, ti> 
raise an insurrection in the North ; of attacking thd 
train-hands on a muster day ; of plotting to secure tb« 
Tower, and to excite a tumult in London. These 
barges he strenously denied ; but he confessed to one of 
as heinous a nature, '(;v'hich was, that he had laid a pro* 
ject for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and 
Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to be given them by 
lord Paget. He was soon after brought to,a trial before 
the marquis of Winchester, who sat as hifh-steward on 
the occasion, with tvventy-seveu peers more, ' including 
Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, who 
^wei« at once his judges and accusers ; and being found 
guilty, brought lo the scaffold on Tower-hill, where be 
appeared without the least emotion, in the midst of n 
vzst concourse of the populace, by whom he was belov- 
ied. He spoke to them with great composure, protest* 
jng that he had always promoted the service of bis kin; 
and the interests of true religion, to the best of his 
•power. The people attested their belief of what be said 
by crying out, *' It is most time." 

An universal tumult was beginning to take place : bat 
fioinerset desiring them to be still, and not to interrupt 
his last meditations, but to join with him in prayer, be 
laid down his head, and -submitted to the stroke of the 
executioner. 

1553. In the mean time, Northumberland had long 
Eimed at the Urct authority ; and the infirm state of the 
kiiig^s health opened alluring prospects to his ambition* 
He represented to that young prince, that his sisters 
'Mary and Elizabeth, who were appointed by Henry*« 
ivill to succeed, in failure of direct heirs, to the crown^ 
.lad been both declared illegitimate by parliament : that 
the queen of Scots, his auut, stood excluded by the 
king's will, and being an alien also, lost all right of soo* 
ceeding: and as the three prinoesses were thus legally 
excluded, the snccession naturally devolved on the oiar- 
cbioness of Dorset, whose ne^Lt heir was the lady Jane 
Gray, a lady every way accomplished for government^ 
aa well by the charms of her person, as the virtues aa4 
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a€<}oireinent8 of her mind. The king, who had long 
submitted to all the politic views of this designing mi« 
abter, agreed to have the snccession submitted to coon- 
dl^ where Northumberland had inflttence soon after ta 
procure an easy assent. 

1553. In the mean time, as the king's health declln* 
cd« the minister laboured to strengthen his own interests 
and connections. His first aim was to secure the inter* 
eitts of the marquis of Dorset, father of lady Jane Graj^ 
bf procuring for him the title of duke of Suflfolk, which 
was lately become extinct. Having thus obliged this no« 
hieman, he then proposed a match between his fourth soa 
lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady Jane'Gray, whose 
interests he had been at so much pains to advance. Still 
bent on spreading his interests as widely as possible, bo 
married his own daughter to lord Hastings ; and had these 
marriages solemnized with all possible pomp and festivity. 

Meanwhile, Edward continued to languish ; and se- 
veral fatal symptoms of a consumption began to appear* 
It was hoped, however, that his youth and temperance 
nright get the better of his disorders ; and from their 
love the people were unwilling to think him in danger* 
It had been remarked indeed by some, that his health 
was visibly seen to decline, from the time that the Dud- 
leys were brought about his person. The character of 
Northumberland might have justly given some colour 
lO suspicion ; and his removing all except his own emisu 
saries, from about the king, still farther increased the 
distrusts of the people. Northumberland, however, 
was noway uneasy at their murmurs ; he was assidnous 
in his attendance upon the king, and professed the most 
anxious concern for his safety ; but still drove forward 
his darling scheme of transferring the succession to his. 
own daughter-in-law. 

The young king was put into the hands of an ignorant 
woman, who very confidently undertook his cure. After 
tne use of her medicines, all the bad symptoms iucreas* 
•d to a most violent degree ; he felt a difficulty of speech 
and breathing ; his pulse failed, his legs swelled, his co- 
lour became livid, and m any other symptoms appeared 
of hi9 approaching end. 



. 1554. He expired at Greenwich^ is the sixteenllt 
year of his age, and the seventh of his reign, sincerely 
regretted by all, as his eariy virtues gave a prospect of 
the oontinnaooe of a happy reign. 

Upon the death of Edward, two candidates put t« 
their pretentions to the crown. Mary, Henrj's daugh^ 
ter by Catharine of Arragon, relying <mi the justice of 
ber cause ; and lady Jane Gray, being nominated in iim 
late young king's will and upon the support of the duk« 
of Northumberland, her father-in-law. 

Mary was strongly lugotted to the popish superstition, 
having been bred up among churchmen, and having been 
even taught to prefer martyrdom to a denial of belief. 
As she had lived in continual restraint, she was reserved 
aad gloomy ; she had, even during the life of her father, 
the resolution to maintain her sentiments, and refused tn 
cxMBply with has new institutions. Her zeal had render., 
ed her furious ; and she was not only blindly attached tp 
her religious opinions, but even to the Popish clergy who 
maintained them. 

On the other hand, Jane Grey was strongly attached 
to the reformers : and though yet but sixteen, her judge- 
ment had attained to such a degree of maturity, as few 
have been found t# possess. All historians agree thait 
the solidity of bet uaderstaoding, improved by continue 
al af^ plication, rendered h^ the wonder of her age — «- 
Jane, who was in a great measure ignorant of all th^ 
trauf^actlons in^ her favour, was struck with equaJ grieC 
and surprise when she received intelligence of them^^-... 
She shed a flood of tears, appeared inconsolable, and it 
was not without the utmost difficulty that she yielded #o 
the entreaties of Northumberland, and the duke her far 
ther. Orders were given also few proclaiming ber 
throughout the kingdom ; but these were but very n^ 
miflslj obeyed. When she was proclaimed in the city, 
the people heard her accession made public without any 
signs of pleasure ; no applause eo&uea, and some even 
czpresseo their scorn and contempt. 

In the mean time Mary, who had retired dood th# 
iiewso^ the king's death, to Kenning, hall in Norfolk, 
MBt circular letters to all the great towna and wA^ty sm 
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the kingdom, reminding them oF her right, and eom« 
manding them to proclaim her withoat deiaj. 

Her claims soon became irresistible ; in a Httlo time 
she found herself at the head of forty thoosand men ; 
ivhiie the kw who attended North amberland, continaed 
irresolute ; and he even feared to lead them to battle. 

Lady Jane, thus finding tjiat all was lost, resigned her 
royalty, which she held but ten days, with marks of 
real satisfaction, and retired with her mother to theib 
own habitation. Northumberland also, who fonnd hit 
a^airs desperate, and that it was impossible to stem the 
tide of popular opposition, attempted to quit the king- 
dom ; but he was prevented by the band of pensioner- 
guards, who informed him that he must stay to justiff 
their conduct in being led out against their lawful sove- 
reign. Thus circumvented on all sides, he delivered 
himself up to Mary, and was soon after executed in « 
summary way. Sentence was also pronounced against 
lady Jane and jord Guildford, but without any intentioa 
for the present of putting it in execution. 

Mary now entered liood^n^ and with very little effh* 
sion of blood, saw herself joyfuliy proclaimed, and 
peaceably settled on the throne. This was a flattering 

Kospect, but soon this pleasing phantom was dissolved, 
ary was morose and a bigot ; she was resolved to give 
back| their former power to the clergy ; and thus once 
niore to involve the kingdom in' all the horrors it had 
just emerged from. Gardiner, Tonstal, Day, Heathy 
and Vesey, who had been confined, or suffered losses for 
their catholic Opinions, during the late reigns, were ta« 
ken from prison, reinstated in their sees, and their for* 
mer sentences repealed. , 

A parliament, which the queen called soon after, seem- 
ed willing to concur in all her measures ; they at one blour 
repealed all the statutes with regar<l to religion, which 
bad passed during the reign of her predecessors, so* that 
the national religion was again placed on the same loot- 
ing on which it stood at tl^e death of Henry VIII. 
• While teligion was thus turning to its primitive abiiei. 
e», the queen's ministers, who were willing to strengths, 
eo \iev power by a catholic alliance, had beea for some 
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time l<iokiiig oat for a proper consort $ tbey pitched u^* 
pon fbitip, priace of Spain, and son to the celebrated 
Gharies V. In order to avoid, as much as posiible, anj 
disagreeable remonstrances from the people, the articles 
of marriage were drawn as favourable as possible to the 
interests and honour of England, and this in some raea- 
Mre stilled the clamours that had already begun against 
it. 

The disooiitentt of the people rose to such a pitch, 
llmt an insnrrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat, suc« 
oeoded ; bat Wyat being made prisoner, was condemned 
and ezecated, with some of hi» adherents. 

1554* ' Bat what excited the compassion of the peo« , 

Jle most of all was the esbecution of lady Jane Gray, and 
er husband lord Guildford Dudley^ who were involved 
in the punishment, though not in the gnilt of this insur- 
rection. Two days after Wyat was apprehended, ladjr 
Jane and Iter husband were ordered to prepare for death. 
Lady Jane, who had long before seen the threatening 
blow, was no way surprised at the message, but bore it 
with heroic resolution ; and being informed that she had 
three days to prepare, she seemed displeased, at so long a 
delay. On the duy of her execution her husband desired 
permission to see herj but this slie refused,, as she knew 
the parting would be too tender for her fortitude to with- 
•land. 

The place at first designed for their execution \ya»' 
without the Tower; but their youth, beauty, and iuno- 
oeuce being likely to raise an insurrection among the peo- 
ple, orders were given that they should be executed with* 
IB the verge of the Tower. Lord Dudley was the first 
who sufiered $ and while the lady Jane was conducting 
to the place of execution, the officers of the Tower met 
her, bearing along the headless body of her husband, 
streaming with bdood, in order to be interred in the 
Tower chapel. She looked on the corpse for some time 
without any emotion f and then, with a sigh, desired 
them to proceed. On the scaffold she made a speech, 
i« which she alledged that her ofFeuce was not the hav«^ 
log laid iier band upon the crowu, bat the not rejectmi^ 



it' with snfteieiit eoDstao^ ; thai 8be bad less erred tkro^ 
ambitioii than filial obedience; and she willingly aceepU 
eA death as the only atonement she could make to the 
injured state ; and was ready by her punishment to sho«r 
that inDocence is no plea in excuse for deeds that bjiire 
the community. After speaking to this effect, shecaoo- 
ed herself to be disrobed by her woman, and with « 
steady serene countenance, submitted to the executioner. 

At the head of those who drove these Tic^cnt measaiea 
forward, were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and car« 
dioal Pole, who was now returned from Italy. Pde^ 
who was nearly allied to the royal family, had always 
conscienciouftly adhered to the catholic religion, and had 
incurred Henry's displeasure, not only by refusing to aa» 
seat to his measures, but by writing against him. It 
was for this adherence that he was cherished by the pope 
and now sent over to England as legate from the holy 
see. Gardiner was a man of a rery different character, 
his chief aim was to please the reigning prince, and he 
bad shewn already many instances of prudent conform* 
ity* 

A persecution therefore began by the martyrdom of 
Hooper bbhop of Gloucester, and Rogers, prsbendary 
of St Paul's* They were examined by commissioners 
appointed by the queen,with the chancellor at their head. 

Saunders and Tajlor, two other clergymen, whose 
zeal had been distinguished in carrying on the reforma« 
tion, were the next who suffered. Bonner, bishop of 
X^ondon, bloated at once with rage and luxury, let loose 
his vengeance without testraint ; and seemed to take a 
{Measure in the pains of the unhappy sufferers ; while the 
queen, by her letters, exhorted him to pursue the pious 
work without pity or interruption. 

Soon after, in obedience to her commands, Ridley, 
bishop of London, and the venerable Latimer, bishop 
of Worcester, were condemned together. Ridley had 
been one of the ablest champions for the Reformation : 
his piety, learning, and solidity of judgment, were ad* 
raired by his friends, and dreaded by his enemies. The 
night before his execution, he invited the mayor of Ox- 
forid and bia wife to see him $ and when he beheld theqi 



neTtc;d into lean, he appeared quite anmoved, being iiu^ 
ivardiy supported and comforted in that hour of agody. 
'When he was brought to the stake to be burnt, he fouucf 
bis frieed Latimer there before hiin. Of all the prelates 
of that age, Latimer was the most remarkable for his 
unafF;icted piety and the simplicity of his manners.-^ 
He had^ never learned to flatter in courts ; and his 0(>en 
rebuke was dreaded by all the great^ who at that tini^ 
too much deserved it. His sermons^, which remain lo 
this day, shew that he had much learning, and much wit; 
aod there is an air of sincerity running through them not 
to be found elsewhere. When Ridley began to comfort 
his ancient friend ; Latimer, on his part ^as as ready to 
return the Icind office : *' Be of good cheer, brother,"" 
eried he, ** we shall this day kindle suoh a torch in Eng. 
land, as I trust in Cod, shalfnever be extinguished !''*-^ 
A furious bigot ascended to preach to them and the peo- 
pie, while the- fire was preparing: and- Ridley gave a 
most serious attention to his discourse. No way dis* 
tracted by the preparations about him, he heard him to^ 
the last ; and then told him, that he was ready to answer 
all that he ha9 preached upon, if he were permitted a 
short indulgenoe: but this was refused Him. At length 
fire was put to the pile $ Latimer was soop out of pain 9 
bat Ridley continued to suffer much longer, his legs be* 
ing consuoied' before the fire reached his vitals. 
. Cranmer's death- followed soon after, and struck thm 
whole nation with horror. His love of life had former- 
ly prevailed. In an unguarded moment he was inducejl 
to sign a paper condemning the Reformation ; and now 
his enemies,, as we are told of the devil, after having 
rendered him completely wretched, resolved to destroy 
him. Being led to the stake, and the lire beginning to 
be kindled round him, he stretched forth his right- band^ 
and held it in the flames till it was consumed, while he 
frequently cried oiit, in the midst of his sufferings,—- 
** That unworthy hand !" at the same time exhibiting na- 
appearance of pain or disorder. When 1 he fire attacked 
his body be seemed to be quite insensible of his tor* 
tures, his mind was occupied wholly upon the hopes oC 
a i[utufe reward* After his body was destroyed^ his bea^ 
M 3. 
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ExeretaeSm 

BywhomwaiHenomiccreded? Who was appoiiited Protector? Wlia 
Ibnned a strong Party against him ? By what means did he elude the si- 

SKir of his sentence ? What new charges were exhibited against him ^ 
ow did Somerset conduct himself on the scafibid ? When did Edward 
4ie ? What candidates claimed the Crown f Which of them proved sue-' 
cestfiil? What became of Northumberland/ Whom did the Queen 
marry ? How did Lady Jane Gray behave in her last moments? In what 
iMAner did Ridley and Latimer act at the stake? What became of Cran- 
■Kr ? How many suffered dmiiig tfaispenecutioo } Wheadid the qpee* 
die{ 



C B A P T B R XIX 

ELIZABETH. 

.'A' '• ' 
.;.' sECTioir I. 

1558. Nothing coold exceed the joj that was dHRit* 
ti among the people upon the accession of Elizabeth^ 
who now came to the throne^ without any opposition. 

This favourite of the people, from the beginutng, f«* 
solved upon reforming the church, even while she ura» 
held in the constraints of a prison ; and now upon com. 
ing to. the crown, she immediately set about it. A par- 
fiament soon after completed what the prerogative had 
begun $ act after act was passed in favour of the Re* 
formation : and in a single session the form of religiott^ 
was established as we at present have the happiness l» 
enjoy it. 

A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected 
liere ; and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queeti 
•f Scots, was the first person who excited the fears ot 
lite resentment of £lizabeth. Fienry VIJ. had married 
his eldest daughter Margaret, to James, king of ScoC* 
land^ who dying, left bo issue that came to maturity^ 
tfi Mary> afterwards snrnamed queen of Scots. JU 
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WM found entire $ an emblem of tte coDstwej wkh 
which he'suffered. 
It was computed that during this persecntico, two bmi-^ 

^ dred and seventy-seven persons suffered by fire, besides 
those punished by imprisonment, ^nes, and ooniisication* 

/Among those who suffered by fire, were five bisbopt^ 
twenty*one clergymen, eighty lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, fifty.five women^ 
and four children. All this was terrible : and yet tW 
temporal affairs of the kingdom did not seem to be mom 
successful. 

1557. Calais^ that had now for above two bundreJ 
jrears been in the possession of the English, was attack- 
ed, and by a sudden unexpected . assault, being blocked 
np on every side, was obliged to capitulate ; so that in 
fes8 than eight days the dnke of Guise recovered a city 
that had been in possession of the English since the tinvs 
of Edward the Third, and which he had spent eleven 
months in besieging. This loss filled the whole kingdom^ 
with murmurs, and the queen with despair ; she waa 
heard to say, that when dead, the name of Calais wonM 
be found engraven on her heart* 

These complicated evils^ a mnrmuring people, an In* 
(uneasing heresy, a disdainful husband, and an unsQCcess* 
ful war, made dreadful depredations on Mary*s constito* 
tiea. She began to appear consumptive, and this ren- 
dered her mind still more morose.and bigotted. The peo« 
pie now therefore began to turn their thoughts to her 
successor; and the princess Elizabeth came into a great* 
ter degree of consideration than before. 

Mary had been long in a very declining state of heaitb ; 
asd having mistaken her dropsy tor a pregnancy, sba 
made use of an improper regimen, which had increased 
the disorder. Every reflection now tormented her. Tba^ 
consciousness of being despised by her subjects, and Uns 
prospect of Elizabeth's succession, whom the hated ; atl 
these preyed upon her mind, and threiv her into a linger* 
ing fever, of which she died, after a short and nafortmu 
ate reign of five years, fonr months, and eleven days, in 
the ft>rty-third year of her age* 
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wery eatly age tbk prioceM, being foseeawti ot tWff 
accomplishineot of person and mind, was married to^ 
Francis dauphin of Fran9e9, who dying, left her a widow 
at the age of nineteen. 

' Upon the death of Francis, Mary, the widow, stil^ 
secfl^ed disposed' to keep op the title; but finding her* 
self exposed tatfae persecutions of the qiieen-dovvager, 
who now began to take the lead in France, she returned' 
home to Scotland, where lier own imprudence, her reH* 
gioo, and her unhappy marriages, first with lord Darn-^ 
ley, and afterwards with tbe^arl of Bothwell, inflamed* 
tbe minds of her subjects against her to the highest de- 
gree. At length a civil war broke ont, wfth all its bor* 
rors. Mary being taken prisoner, was compelled to sur*- 
render her authority in favour of her only son James^ 
then a child. She was afterwards confined a prisoner id- 
Iroeh Leven castle, from whence she contrived to efiect' 
her escape. Her friends again assembling to the nutpber* 
of six thousand, a battle was fought at Langside, near 
Glasgow, which was entirely decisive against her. The 
tittfortnnate queen immediately fled to England, hoping' 
to find protection from Elizabeth, who, instead of pro-- 
teotifig, ordered Ijer to be put in confinement ; but at the 
MEUie time gave ber hopes of one day coming into fa«- 
voQr. 

la tbe mean t4me^ the duke of Norfolk, the first bo— 
bleman iu England, with some others, formed a plan 
to^ release Mary, after which he should marry" her, and* 
raise her to the throne. This plot, however, was dis* 
covered te Elizabeth's ministry by some servants of tlm 
duke. He was instantly committed to the Tower, and 
jOfdered to prepare for his trial. A jury of twent;y-five' 
peers unanimously passed sentence upon him, and the 

Seen, four months after, reluctantly signed the warrant 
. r his execution. He died with great calmness and con- 
siBiicy ; and though he cleared himself of any /dfisioyal 
iatentibne against the queen's authority, he ackripwledg- 
ed the justice of the sentence by which he sufFerbd. 

. Tbese conspiracies served to prepar^ the way for 
Mary's ruin, whose greatest misfortunes proceeded ra^- 
tJK^ from the Yiolenceof ber friends,^ than the maligni^J. 



mi lier.ciiefliieB. EUzabetli's imnkfcra h%i long lit«» 
waiting for gome signal ioataace of the captive ^ueeo^i 
enmity which they coald easiij conyert iato treason > 
and this was oot long wantiog. 

1586. Aboat this time one John Ballard, a Popidi 
firiest, who had been bred in the English seminarj a% 
Rheims, resolved to compass the death of the queen^ 
whom he considered as the eneaij of liis religion ; and- 
with that gloomjr resolution came over ta England in lb* 
disgoM of a soldier, with the assunied naae of captafttt 
¥ortesque« He bent his endeavoars to bring aboai at 
once the project of an assassination, an insorrectioo^andt 
an invasion. The first person he addressed himself to 
urns Antbonj Babington, of Detliick, in the county of 
Derby, a yoong gentleman of good family, and possets 
aed of a very plentiful fortune. This person liad Joii|^ 
been remarkable for his zeal in the catholic cause^ and in 
particular*, for his attachment to the captive queen. He 
therefore came readily into the plot, and procured the KfOiOm 
cnrrence and assistance of some other associates in this 
dangerous undertaking. The next step was to appriaeft 
Mary of the conspiracy formed in her favour, and thill 
they effected by conveying their letters to her by meana. 
of a breweir who supplied the family with ale, through 4^ 
chink in the wall of her apartment. To these letteta 
Mary is said to have replied, that she approved bighljr • 
of the design ; that the gentlemen might expect all ttm 
rewards which it bhould be ever in her power to confer^ 
and that the death of Elizabeth was a necessary circuiti* 
stance, previous to any further attempts, either for ber 
delivery, or the intended insurrection. 

The plot being thus ripe for execntipn^ and the evt* 
dence against the conspirators incontestible, Walsiog* 
ham, who was privately informed of all, resolved tA 
jBUspend their punishment no longer. A warrant wasaoi^ 
oordingiy issued out for the apprehending of Babingtom 
aud the rest of the conspirators, who covered themselwea 
with various disguises, and endeavoured to keep theOK 
selves concealed. But they were soon discovered^ 
thrown into prison, and brought to trial. In their ex* 
amination they contradicted each other, aad the leadfoa- 
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W6itf obliged to make a Fall confewion of tke trtiHi.-** 
FourteeD were condenmed and execated, seTea of wholft 
died acknowledging their crime. 

The execution of these wretched men, onlj prepared 
the* way for one of still greater importance, in which a 
eaptive queen was to submit to the unjust decisions of 
ihose who had do right, but that of power, to condemn 
her. Accordingly a commission was given to- forty peers^ 
with five judges^ or the major part of them, to pat» 
•ettteace npon Mary, daughter of James V. king of 
Scotland, oommonly called queen of Sooti, and dowager 
•f ' France, 

I S86. Tbirty*six of these commissioners arriving at 
F(ytheringay, presented her with a letter from Elizabeth, 
commanding her to submit to a trial for her late conspt- 
r«ey« This charge was supported by Babiogton's con- 
Ssssion, and by the copies which were taken of their cor« 
respondence, in whicn her approbation of the qneen'» 
nurder was expressly declared. 

Whatever might have been this queen^s oflTences, it ia 
•ertain her treatment was very severe. She desired to 
be put in possession of such notes as she had taken pre* 
pwative to her trial ; but this was refused her» She de«* 
naoded a copy of her protest i^^ but her request was not 
complied witn : she even required an advocate to plead 
her cause against so many learned lawyers as had under* 
taken to urge her accusations, but all her demands were 
rejected $ and after an adjournment of some days, sen* 
tence of death was pronounced against her in the Star* 
diamber,'in Westminster, all the commissioners except 
two being present. 

Whether Elixabeth was really sincere in her apparent 
reluctance to execute Mary, is a question, which though 
usually given against her, I will not take upon me to de« 
tcnnine* Certainly there were great arts used by her 
oonrtters to determine her to the side of severity ; as 
they had every thing to fear from the resentment of Ma«. 
ry, in case she ever succeeded to the throue. Accord-, 
iugly, the kingdom was now filled with rumours of plots,^ 
tv^sons, and insurrections ; and the queen was coatii^ 
mijjf kepi in alarm by fictitioos dangers*. 



&m^ A/enfore^ appeared to be in great terror and^p^ 
pleaity ; she was observed to sit much alooe^ and to iiRit« 
ter to herself half sentences, importiog the difficulty and 
distress to which she was reduced. In this situation, she 
<»ne day called her secretary^ Davidson, whom she or* 
dered to draw out secretly the waiTant for Mary's ex#» 
ciition, informing him that she intended to keep it by 
her in case any attempt should be made for the deiivjpry 
Af that princess. She signed the warrant ^nd tWii 
4M>mmanaed it to be carried to the chancellor, to hav# 
the seal affixed to it. Next rooming, however, she sent 
two gentlemen successively to desire that Davidson 
would not go to the chaocellor until she should see him ; 
bat Davidson 'telling her thai the warrant bad been a), 
ready sealed, she seemed displeased at his precipitation. 
Davidson, who probably wished himself to see the een« 
tence executed, laid the affair before the council, whm 
unanimously resolved that the warrant should be tnnn** 
diately put into execution, and promised to justify HtU 
vidsoQ to the queen. Accordingly the fatal instrument 
was delivered to Beaie, wlra summoned the noblemen In 
whom it was directed, namely, che earls of Shrewsbury, 
Kent, Derby, and Cumberland ; and these together set 
out for Fotheringay castle, accompanied by two exnctts 
lioners to dispatch their bloody commission. 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who 
4wdered her to prepare for death by eight o'clock the next 
Bibming. 

Early on the fatal morning she dressed herself in a 
i4ch habit of silk and velvet, the only one which she bad 
reserved for this solemn occasion. Thomas Andrews, tlm 
onder-sheriff of the county, then entering the room, he 
informed her that the hour was come, and that he must 
attend her to the place of execution. She replied, that 
fihe was ready ; and bidding her servants farewell, sho 
proceeded, supported by two of her guards, and followed 
the sheriff with a serene composed aspect, with a long 
veil of linen on her head, ana in her hand a crucifix of 
avory. 

1586; She then passed into another ball, the nobW- 
ttno and the sheriff going before, and MeWil, her nmt^ 
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^«f tbe bodsdiold, bearing tip her tnun; wbemiMar 
m seaffbld erected and coTered with black* As sooa a» 
•be wa9 eeated, Beale began to read the wanant for bar 
ececotioa. Then Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, stand* 
•Dg withoot tbe rails, repeatied a long eihortatien, which 
ahe desired him to forbear, as she was firmlj resolved to 
dte in the catholic religion. The room was crowded 
with spectators, who beheld her with pity and distress, 
while her beauty, though dimmed by age and affiictioB, 
f learned through her sufferings, and was still remarkabhi 
in this fatal moment. The two executioners kneeling 
and asking her pardon, she said she forgave them, and 
all the authors of her deaths as freely as she hoped for 
forgiveness from her Maker, and ihexk once more made a 
solemn protestation of her innocence. Her eyes were 
then eovered with a linen handkerchief, and she laid 
Iterself down wttkont any fear or trepidation. Then re« 
«tting a psalm and repeating a pious ejaculation^ her 
Ibead was severed from her body, at two strokes, by tbe 
executioner. In contemplating the contentions of raaa«« 
^nd, we find almost ever both sides culpable ; Marf 
who was stained with' crimes that deserved ponisbmenl, 
was pot to de^^th by a princess who had no just pretcn- 
iiQfM to tnftiot punishment on her equal. 

JExercises, 

l^bo ittcceedca Miry ? Wjo first cxciteel her fears } Wkat was the 

fcneral history of Mary Queen of Scots ? How did Elisabeth tieat hcs; • 
vbat became of Norfolk ? In what conspiracy was Babiagton engaged f 
What charges were exhibited against Mary? What sentence was pro- 
••ounced upon her ? To whom was the fiitai warrant delivertd ? How 
M ^^lary coodsct heneif in her iast mamentt } 
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1588. In the mean time, Philip king of Spain, who 
m4 long mediUUed tbe destittctim of Eu^apd^aad \ ' 
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WtoMlve power ga vie him grocinds to hope lor fiuccess^ 
now began to put his projects into executloo. The point 
•B which he rested his glory and the perpetual object ot 
bis schemes, was to support the Catholic religioD, an4 
extermiaate the refornmtion. The revolt of his subjects 
in the Netherlands still moce infl^aied his resentment a* 
gainst the Engiishf as they had encouraged that insur* 
^ rection, and assisted the r^vohers. He had therefore^ 
for some time, been making preparations to attack Eog-. 
land by a powerful invasion i and now every part of his 
vast empire resounded with the noise of armaments, and 
every art was used to levy supplies for that great design. 
The marquis of Santa-Croce, a sea officer of great re^ 
putation and experience^ was destined to command the 
fleet, which consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels of 
a greater size than any that had been hitherto seeu ia 
£urope. The duke of Parma was to conduct the land 
forcesi^ twentjr thousand of ivhom were on board the 
fleets and thirty-four thousand more were assembled ia 
the Netherlands, ready to be transported into England; 
no doubt was entertained of this, fleet's success, and ic 
was ostentatiously stiled the Spanish Armada. 

Nothing <^uld exceed the^ terror and consternation 
which all ranks of peo|Ue felt in England upon the new^ 
of this terrible armada being under sail to invade them. 
A Beet of not above thirty ships of war, and those very 
small, in comparison, was all that was to oppose it by 
sea; and as for resisting it by land, that was supposed 
to be impossible, as the Spanish army wa^ composed of 
men well disciplined, and long enured to danger. 

Althoufi[h the English fleet was much inferior, in num^ 
ber and size of shipping to that of the enemy, yet ii was 
much more manageable, the dexterity and courage of 
the mariners being grefdly superior. Lord Howard of 
Effingham, a man of great courage and capacity, as lord 
admiral, took upon him the command of the navy. — 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most renowned 
seamen in Europe, served under him ; while a small 
squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English and Fle« 
nish, commanded by lord Seymour, lay ctf Dunkirk, in 
•fder to ittteroept the duke of Parma. This was the 
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preparation nade hj the EngliBfa, while sill the VfcHms^ 
taut powers of Europe regarded this enterprise as the 
critical event which was to decide for ever the fate of 
their reHgion. 

In the iiiediti time, while the Spanish armada was pre* 
paring to sail, the admiral Santa Crocedted^ as likeifi^' 
the Tice-admiral Paliano ; and the commafKi of the es« 
pedition was given U> the duke de Medina Sidonia, a 
person utterly unexperienced in sea aifaiis ; and this ia 
some measure, served to frustrate the design. 

But some other acciden^ts also contributed to its failure. 
Upon leaving the port of Lisbon, the armada neftt day 
tiiet with a violent tempest, which sunk some of the 
smallest of their' shipping, and obliged the fleet to put 
^back into harbour. After some time spent in refitting, 
they again put to sea ; where they took a fisherman, wIm> 
gave them the intelligence that the English fleet, bear- 
ing of the dispersion of the armada in a storm, was re- 
turned back to Plymouth harbour and most of the mari- 
ners discharged. From this false intelligence, the Spa- 
nish admiral, instead of going to the coast of Flanders, 
to take in the troops stationed there, as he bad been in* 
structed, resolved to sail to Plymouth, and destroy the 
shipping laid up in the harbour. But Effingham, the 
English admiral, was very well prepared to receive thero : 
he was just got out of the port when he saw the Spanish 
armada coming fnll sail towards him, disposed in the 
form ot a half moon, and stretching seven miles from 
one extremity to the other. However the English ad- 
miral, seconded by Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
attacked the Armada at a distance, pouring in their 
broadsides with admirable dexterity. They did notch me 
to engage the enemy more closely, because they were 
greatly ioferior in the number of ships, gun^, and weight 
of metal ; nor could they pretend to board such lofty 
ships without manifest disadvantage. However two Spa- 
nish galleons were disabled and taken. 

As the armada advanced up the channel, the English 
still followed and infested their rear ; and their fleet con- 
tinually increasing from different ports, they soon found 
themselves in a capacity to attack tbe3pftnidhieet mcxe 



seariy ; nod accof diogly fell apoo them^ white tbey we^ 
M jet t»kiag shelter in the poit of Calais. 
' To iocrease their con fusion^ Howard took eight of his^ 
smaUer ships^ and filling them with combustible materi-^ 
alS) sent theiB^ as if they bad beenlire-shipsy one after 
the other, into tlie midst of the enemy. The Spaniards' 
taking them for what they seemed to be^ immediately 
took flight in greftt disorder : while the English,* profit- 
iog by their panie^took or destroyed about twelve ships* 

This was a fatal blow to Spain > trhe duke de Medina 
Sidonia being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held^ 
m conncil of war^ in which it was resolved, that as their 
tfnmiuittiDa began to jail, as their ships bad received^: 
great damage, aad the duige of Fapma bad refused to^ 
venture his army under their protectioa, they should re- 
tnim to Spain by sailing round the Orkneys, as the winds- 
w«re contrary to his passage directly back. According^ 
ly^ they proceeded northward, and were followed by the 
English fleet a? far >a9 Flambonnigh-foead,. where thej 
were terribly shattered by a storm. Seventeen of tbe 
ships, haying five thousand men on board, were aften- 
wards cast away on the Western Isles, aud the coast of 
Iretaad. Of the whole armada,, three ainl^ fifty sbi^s 
only retnrned to Spain in a miserably condition ; and tbe 
seamen as well as soldiers who remained, only served, > 
by their accounts, to intimidate their countrymen ffO0i< 
attempting to renew so dangerous an expedition. 

From being invaded, the UngUsh^^ in their turn, at- 
tacked the Spaniards. Of those wh» made the most sig-r 
Dal figure in the depredations upon Spain, was the young 
earl of Essex, a nobleman of great bravery, generosity, 
and gienius ; and fitted,, not only for the foremost ranks 
in w:7r by his valot^r^.but to-conduet the intrigues of a 
court by his eloquence and address. In all the masques 
which were then performed, the earl and Elizabeth were 
generally conpledas partners ; and although she was al« 
most sixty,. and he not half so old^ yet her vanity over* 
looked tbe disparity ;.the world told her that she was 
young, and site herself was willing to think so. 

Xhi^ yo4ng earl's interest iu^the queen's affections, as-* 
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raay naturaTly be suppesed, promoted his iatertst la the 
state ; and he condocted all things at bis discretion.-«i» 
But yoDDg and inexperienced as be was, he at length 
began to fancy that tiie popularity he possessed, and the 
flatteries he received, were given to his merits, and not 
to bis favour. At a debate before the queen, between 
him and Burleigh, he was so heated in the argamefit, 
that he entirely forgot both the rules and the duties of 
civility. He turned his back on the queen in a cen«- 
temptuous manner, which so provoked her resentment^ 
that she instantly gave him a box in the ear. Instead 
of recollecting himself, and making the snbmissions due 
to her sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword, 
' and swore he would not bear such osaage even from her 
father. This offence, though very great, was overlook- 
' ed by the queen ; her partiality was so prevalent, that 
she re-instated him in her former favour, and her kiiid« 
tiess seemed to have acquired new force from that short 
interruption of anger and resentment. 

The death also of his rival lord Burleigh, which hap* 
pened shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. At 
that time the earl of Tyrone, beaded the rebellions na^ 
tives of Ireland, who not yet thoroughly brought into 
subjection to the English, took every opportunity to 

• make incursions upon the more civilized inhabitants, 
' and slew all they were able to overpower. To subdne 

these was an employment that Essex thought worthy ot 
bis ambition ; nor were his enemies displeased at thu^ 
removing a man from court, where he obstructed ;dl their 
private aims of preferment. But it ended in his ruin. 
Instead of attacking the enemy in their grand retreat 

• in Ulster, he led his forces into the province of Mon- 
ster, where he oidy exhausted his strength and tost his 
opportunity against a people, who submitted at his ap« 
proach, but took up arms again when ke retired. This 
issue of an enterprise, from which much was expected, 
did not fail to provoke the queen most sensibly ^ and her 
anger was still more heightened by the peevish and im- 
patient letters which he daily wrote to her and the conn* 
cil* But her resentment against him was still mok'e just- 
ly let loose, 'When she found, that leaving the place' of 
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ius^^dtiittiieAt, and without any permission demanded 
or'oblained, he had returned fr^m- Iveland to make his 
complaints to her in person. 

1600. Though Elizabeth was justhr offended, yet h^ 
soon won upon her tempter to pardon htm. lie was or-» 
dered to continue a prisoner in his own house^ till the 
queen's farthe^r pleasure should beknown, and it is pro- 
bable that the discretion of a few months might have 
re-instated biro in all his former employments — but the 
impetuosity of his character would not suf!\^r him to^ wait? 
for a slow redress of what he eonsiderad as wrongs,. and ^ 
the queen's refcising to continue him in the possession of 
a lucrative monoply of sweet wines, which he had long 
enjoyed, spurred him on to the most violent and guilt/* 
measures. Having long batit with fond credulity on his 
great popularity, he began to hope^ from the assistance 
ef the giddy multitude, that revenge upon his enemies 
in the council, which be supposed was denied him from < 
the throne. 

His greatest dependence was upon thie professions of 
•the citizens of London, whose schemes of religion and' 
^vernmcat he appeared entirely to approve ; and h.vhite 
ne gratified the Puritans by railing at tlio government 
of the church, he pleased the envious, by exposing the»? 
faults of those in power. Among other criminal projected 
the result of blind rage and despat r, it was resolved that 
Sir Christopher Blount, one of ^ his creatures, should, 
with a chosen, detachment, possess himself of the palace 
gates, that Sir John^* Davis should seize- thehaU,' Sfr 
Charles Daicrs the guard-chamber, while- Essex him- ~ 
telf should rush in from the Meuse, attended by-a body 
of his partisans, into the queen's presence, tstreat het . 
to remove bis and her enemies, . to assemble a new par- 
liament, and to correct <the. defects of the present admi*.- 
mstratioUtf 

While Essex was* deliberating upon- the manner he ' 
should proceed, he received a private note, by which he. 
was warned to provide for his own< safety. . He now^ . 
therefore, consulted with his friends tooching the emer-i> 
gency of their sitoation ; they were destitute of arms^ 
and ammunition^ while the guards at the palace were 

V 3 
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doubled, so llmt any attack Cherc wouH be fruitless.-i. 
.While he and his coafideots were in consultatioo, a per^ 
son, probably etnployed by his enenaies, came in as a 
messenger from the citizens, with tenders of friendship 
aod assistance from all his adversaries* Wild as the 
project was of raising the city in the present terrible 
conjuncture^ it was resolved on, but the execution of it 
was delayed till the day following. 

Early in the morning of the next day, he wais attended 
by his friends the earls of Rutland, SonthamptoBi the 
lords Sandes, Parker, and Mounteagle, with three hun« 
dred persons of distinction. The doors of Essex^house 
were immediately locked, to prevent all strangers frooi 
entering ; and the earl now discovered his scheme for 
raising the city more fully to all the conspirators. 

In the mean time Sir Walter Raleigh sending a me8« 
sage to Sir Ferdinando Georges, this officer had a coo* 
£erence with him im a boat on the Thames, and ther« 
discovered all their proceedings. The earl of Essex, who 
now saw that all was to be hazarded, resolved to leave 
his house, and to sally forth to make an insurrectioa 
in the city. But he bad made a very wrong estimate, ii> 
expecting that popularity alone would aid him in time of 
danger ; he issued out with about two hundred followers^ 
armed only with swords ; and in his passage to the city 
was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord CromwelL 
As be passed through the streets, he cried aloud, ^* fov 
the queen ! for the queen ! a plot is laid for my life !'' 
hoping to engage the populace to rise, but they had re^ 
ceived orders from the mayor to keep within their 
houses V 80 that he was not joined by a single person.— 
In this manner, attended by a few of bis followers, the 
rest having privately retired, he made towards the river^ 
and taking a boat, arrived once more at Essex- house, 
vvhere he began to make preparations for his defence.— 
Bat his case was too desperate for any remedy from va« 
lour ; wherefore, after demanding in vain for hostages, 
and <^onditions from his besiegers, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion, requesting only civil treatment and a fair and 
impartial hearing. 

£&sex and Southampton were itamediatcly carried to 
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the arcbbisVop's palace at Lambeth, from whence they 
were next day conveyed to tlie Tower, and tried by theic 
peersl. Lkele could be urged in their defence ; (heir 
guilt was too flagrant, and though it deserved prtAV it 
could not meet an acquittal. Essex, after condemnation^ 
iQade a full confession of his conspiracy. 

It is alledged, upon this occasion, that he had strong 
hopes of pardon from ,the irresolution which the queen 
fieemed to discover before she signed the warrant tor his 
eaLCCution. She had given him formerly a ring, which 
she desired him to send her in any emergency of this na- 
ture, and that it should procure his safety and protec* 
tion. This ring was actually sent her by the countess 
of Nottingham, who being a concealed enemy to the un« 
fortunate earl, never delivered it ; while Elizabeth was 
secretly fired at his obstinacy in making no applicatioa 
for mercy and forgiveness. The fact is, she appeared 
herself as much an object of pity as the unfortunate no-* 
bieman she was induced to condemn. She signed the 
warrant for his e^^ecution, she countermanded it ; she a- 
gain resolved on his death, and again felt a new i-eturn of 
teoderness. At last she gave her consent for his execu« 
tion, and was never seen to enjoy another happy day. 

With the death of her favourite Essex, all Elizabeth's 
pleasures seemed to expire ; she afterwards went through 
the business of the state merely from habit ; but her sa- 
tisfactions were no more. Her distress was more than 
sufficient to destroy the remains of her constitution ; and 
b«r end was now visibly approaching. Her voice soon 
after left her ; f:he fell into a leihajgic slomber, which 
continued for some hours, and she expired gent* icn-^ 
ly without a groan, in the seventieth year of her '^* 

age, and the forty-lifth of her reign. 

Her character differed with her circumstances ; in the 
beginning site was moderate and humble \ towards the 
end of her reiga, haughty and severe. Though she was 
possessed of exeelicnt sense, yet she never had the dis* 
cernment to discover that she wanted beauty ; and to 
flatter her charms at the age of sixty. five, was the surest 
road tp her favour and esteem. 
« i3ut whatever were her personal defects, as a (^iiui 
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she is ever to be remembered bj the English with grav 
titude. It is true indeed, tlut she carried her preroga^ 
tive in parliament to its highest pilch, 90 that it was tai* 
eitly allowed in that assembly that she \vas above aU 
laws, and cotiid make or nnmake them at her pleasure i 
yet still she was so wise and good, as seldom to exert 
that power which she claimed, and to enforce few acts 
of her prerogative, which were not foi* the benefit of her 
people. It is true, in like mamjer, that the English 
diuuug her reign were not put in possession of any new 
or splendid acquisitions ; but commerce was daily grow« 
tng up among them, and the people began to- find that 
the theatre of their truest conqnests war to be on the 
bosom of the ocean. A nation which hitherto had been 
the object of every invasion, and a prey to every plun* 
derer, now asserted its strength in turn, and became 
terrible to its invaders. 'The successful voyages of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese began to excite* their emnla-i 
tion ; and they planned several expeditions for discover*- 
ing a shorter passage to the East Indies. The famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh, without any assistance from go««~ 
vemmeat, colonised New England, while internal com« 
inerce was making equal improvements; and many 
Flemings, persecuted iu their native country, found, to- 
gether with their arts and industry, an easy asylum ia 
£ngland. Thus the whole island seemed as if roused 
from her long habits of barbarity ; art«, commerce, antl 
legislation began to acquire new strength every day ; and 
suoh was the state of learning at that time, that sooio 
fix that period as the Augustan age of England. Sit 
Walter Raleigh and Hooker are considered as anoong 
the first inlprovers of our langu%e. Spenser and Shake*- 
«peare are too well known as poets to be praised here:- 
but of all mankind, Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, who 
flourished in this reign, deserves, as a philosopher, the 
highest applause ; his stile is copious and correet, and 
fiis wit is only surpassed by his learning and penetration. 
If we look through history, aud consider the rise of 
kiagdoras, we shall scarce find an instance of a people 
becoming in so short a time, wise, powerful, and happy, 
liberty it is true, still coatinu#d to fluctuate , Elii^a 
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betfa knew her owD power, and stretched it to the verj 
vtTgt of despotism ; but now that commerce was intro- 
duced, liberty soon after followed ; for there never was 
a nation perfectly commercial, that submitted long to 
slavery. 

Exercises, 

What cxtraordlnajy exfriioits did Phfllp make to invade England ? 
Who comnnandcd the English fleet ? What accidents befell the Armada ? 
With what bvavery did the English attack it ? What disasters did the 
Spaniards afterwards encounter? How did the English improve their suc- 
cess? Who engaged the Queen's affections? What success attended Es- 
tex in his Irish expedition^ In what manner did he offend £l}2abeth f 
What guilty meftsures did he pursue ? ,Who discovered the proeeedingt 
0f the conspirators ? By whom were Essex and Southampton tried ? Honr 
was th6 Queen affected after bis death ? How long did Elizabeth reign ? 
What was her character ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

JAMES 1. 

James the Sixth of Scotland and the First of En^ 
land, the son of Mary, came to the throne with the tw 
niversal approbation of all orders of the state, as in his 
peisop were united every claim that either descent, be* 
quest, or parliamentary sanction could confer. How* 
ever, in the very beginning of his reign a con^^piracy was 
set on foot the particulars of which are but obscurely 
related. It is said to have been begun by lord Grey, 
lord Cobhani, and Sir Walter Kaleigh, who were all 
condemned to die, but had their sentence mitigated by 
the king. Cobhani and Grey were pardoned after they 
had laid their heads on the block. Raleigh was repriv- 
ed, but remained in confinement many years afterwards, 
and at last suflfered for this ofience, which was pevcr 
proved. 

Mild as this monarch was in toleration, there was a 
project contrived in the very beginning of his reigu for 
the re-estftbli^hmeut of popery, whipb. were, it not a fa^t 
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known to all the \vdrM, cottlJ seareelj be credited bf 
posterity. This was tbe gon«.powder piot^ tban wfaiek 
a more horrid or terrible' scheme oever eotered iato tbe 
buman heart to^ concern. 

Tbe Roman Catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the accession of James, both as a des* 
ceudant of Mary, a rigid catholic, and also as having: 
shewn some partiality to that religion in his ybuth ; but 
they discovered their mistake, and were at once surpris- 
ed and enraged to find James on all occasions express his 
resolution of strictly executing the laws enacted agaios^ 
tliem, and of persevering in the conduot of bis prede* 
cessor. This declaration determined them upon fiiore 
desperate measures ; and they at length formed a reso* 
lution of destroying the king and both houses of partial 
ment at a blow. The scheme was first broached by 
Robert Catesby, a genUemaa of good parts and ancient 
family, who conceived that a train of gun- powder might 
be placed under the parliament-bouae, as to blow, up tbe 
king and all the members at once. 

How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet 
evesy member seemed faithful and secret in the league ;, 
and about two mouths before the sitting of parliament*, 
they hired a bouse in the name of Percy, adjoining to 
that in which the parliament was to assemble. 

Their first intention was to bore a way under tbe par-. 
Iiamem-house, from that, which, they occupied, and they 
set themselves laboriously to task ; but when they had 
pierced the wall, which was three ya<rds in thickness, on 
approaching the side, they were surprised to find that 
tbe house was vaulted underneath, and that a roagaziae 
of coals was usually, deposited there. Erom their dis-. 
appointment on this account they were soon relieved by 
information that the coals were selling off, and that tlie 
vaults would then be to- let to the highest bidder. They, 
therefore seized the opportunity of hiring the place, and 
bought the remaining quantity of coals with which k 
was then stored, as if for their own use. The next 
, thing dpne was to convey thither thirty- six barrels of; 
gun- powder, which had been purchased in Holland^- 
a^d the whole was poyered with the coals, and witb fag« 



gets }>rooght for that purpose. Then the doors of the ^ 
cellar were boldly thrown open, and every body admit- 
ted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to plan the re- 
maining part of their project. The king, the q^ieen, and 
prince Henry, the king's eldest son, were all expected 
to be present at the opening of parliament. The king's 
aeeond son, by reason of his tender age, would be ab- 
sent, and it was resolved ihat Percy should seize or as- 
sassinate hira. The princess £lizabetb, a child like- 
mse, was kept at lord Harrington's house in Warwick- 
shire; and Sir Everard Digby was to seize her and im- 
mediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the sitting of parliament now approached 
^^^Never was treason more secret, or ruin more appar- 
ently inevitable; the hour was expected with impati- 
ence, and the copspirators gloried in their meditated 
guilt. The dreadful secret, though communicated to 
iibove twenty persons, had been religiously kept during 
the space of near a year and a half ; When all the mo- 
tives of pity, justice, and safety were too weak, a re- 
^aorse of private friendship saved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, conceived 
a design of saving the life of lord Monteagle, his inti- 
mate friend and companion, who also was of the same 
persuasion with himself. About ten days before the 
ineeting of parliament, this nobleman, upon his return to 
town, received a letter from a person unknown, and de« 
livered by one who fled as soon as he had discharged his 
message. The letter was to this effect, ** My lord, stay . 
away from this parliament ; for God and man have con- 
curred to punish the wickedness of the times. And 
think not slightly of this advertisement, but retire your- 
self into the country, where you may expect the event 
in safety. For though there be no appearance of any 
stir, yet I say they will receive a terrible blow this par. 
liament : and yet they shall not see who hurts them.— ^ 
This council is not to be contemned, because it may do 
yon good, and can do you no harni). For the danger is 
past as soon as you have butiaed the letter." 

The conteots of this mysterious letter sarpdsed and 
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puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
though inclined to think it a foolish attempt to affright 
and ridicnle him, jet he judged it safest to carry it to 
lord Salisbury, secretary of state. Lord Salisbury too 
was inclined to give little ;itten(iori to it, yet thought 
proper to lay it before the king in couocH, who came to 
town a few days after. None of the council were able 
tt> make any thing of it, although it appeared serious aud 
alarniiug. In the universal agitation between doubt and 
apprehension, the king was the first who penetrated the 
meaning of this dark epistle. lie concluded that some 
sudden danger lyas preparing by gun-powder; and it was 
thought adviseaible to inspect all the vaults below the 
houses of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of 
^ f, Suffolk, lord.chamberlain,)vhopurp<^ely dejayed 
-1^^^ * the search till the day before the meeting of par* 
' liament. He remarked those great piles of fag» 
^ts which lay in the vault under the house of peers^ and 
seized a man preparing for the terrible enterprise, dres* 
sed in a cloak and boots, and a daik lanthorn in his hand. 
This was no other th an Guy Fawkes,who had just dispo^- 
sed every part of the train for taking fire the next moi*!^ 
iDg, the matches and other combustibles being found iq his 

tockets. The whole of the design was now discovered ; 
ut the atrociousness of his guilt, and the despair of pai^ 
don, inspiring him with resolution, he told the officers oi 
justice with an undaunted air, that had he blown them 
aud himself up together, he had been happy. Before the 
council, he displayed the same intrepid firmness, mixed 
even with scorn aud disdain, refusing to discover his as* 
sociates, and showiag no concern but for the failure of 
liis enterprise. But his bold spirit was at length sob^ 
dued ; being confined 'to the Tower for two or tiiree 
days, and the rack just shown him, his courage^ fa- 
tigued with so long au effort at last failed him, and ht 
made a full discovery of all hib accomplices. 

Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were io 

Tjondon, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, f]ed with all 

speed to Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Digby, rety* 

ing on the success of the plot, was already in arms. But 

be country soon began to take the ^larm, and wb&re« 
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trer they turned tbey found a superior force ready toop« 
pose them. In this exigency, beset on all sides, they 
resolved, to about the number of eighty persons, to 6y 
no farther, but make a stand at a house in Warwickshire, 
to defend, it to the last, and sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. But even this miserable consolation was de* 
nied them ; a sparkof fire happening to fall among some 
gun-powder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so 
maimed the principal conspirators, that the survivors re« 
solved to open the gate, and sally out against the multt. 
tude that surrounded the bouse. Some were instantly 
cot to pieces : Catesby, Percy, and Winter, standing 
back to back, fought long and desperately^ till in the 
end the two first fell covered with woupds, and Winter 
was taken alive. Those who survived the slaughter were 
taken and convicted ; Several fell by the hands of the 
executioner, and othconi exoerienced the king's mercy.-— 
The Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who were privy to 
Che plot, suffered with the rest ; and notwithstanding the 
atrociousijiess of their treason. Garnet was considered by 
his party as a martyr, and miracles were said to have 
been wrought by his blood. 

161^. The sagacity with which the king first discQ« 
vered the plot, raised the opinion of his wisdom an)ong 
tlie people ; but the folly with which he gave himself up 
to his favourites, quickly undeceived the nation. In the 
first rank of these stood Robert Carr, a youth of a good 
family in Scotland, wba after having passed some time 
in his travels, arrived in London^ at about twenty years 
of age. All his natural aiscompUshments consisted in a 
plea^hig visage i all his acquired abilities, in an easy and 
graceful demeanour. This youth was soon considered as 
$he most rising man at pourt : he was knighted, created 
viscount Rochester, honoured with the order of the gar- 
ter, made a prtvy.couosellor, and to raise him to the 
highest pitch of honour, he was at Ifist created earl of 
JBomerset. « , . 

This was aa advancement which some regarded with 
envy ; but the wiser part of maakind looked upon it 
with contempkt and ridicule, sensible that ungroundeil 
i^Udchmeiits aio^ seldom of long continuance* Some tim^ 

O 
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after being accused and convicted from prirate motives 
of poisoDtug Sir Thooaas Overburj in the To\ver, he fell 
under the king's displeasure, and being.driven from court, 
'spent the remainder of hii life in contempt and seif-con. 
viction. 

But the king had not been so improvident as to part 
with one favourite until he had provided himself with 
another. This was George VilHers, a youth of one and 
twenty, a younger brother of a good family, who was 
returned about that time from his travels, and whom tlie 
enemies of Somerset had taken occasion to throw in the 
king's way, certain that his beauty and fashionable man- 
ners would do the rest. Accordingly be had been placed 
at a comedy full in the king's view, and in^meaiately 
caught the monarch's affections. 

In the course of a few years he created hiro viscount 
Yilliers, earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight 
of the garter, master of the horse, chief justice in Eyre, 
warden of the cinque ports, master of tlie bench office, 
steward of Westminter,^ constable of Windsor, and lord 
bigh admiral of England. 

The aniversal murmur which these fooKsh attachnaents 
produced, was soon after heightened by an act of sever- 
ity, viz. the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, who after 
a long^iraprisonment, during which he wrote several valu- 
able performances, that are «till in the highest esteem, 
was at length released, and appointed to the command 
of a squadron that sailed in auest of a gold mine in Gui- 
Tina, which Raleigb reported he had formerly discovered. 
Instead af this, however, he plundered the town of St 
Tiiomaa, belonging to the Spaniards, in time of peace. 
Tills o(mduct induced the Spanish court to make beavj 
complaiots against the expedition t upon Sir Waher'a 
return home, therefore, he was immediately taken and 
beheaded. 

1618. But there soon appeared very apparent rea- 
sons for James' partiality to I'he court of Spain. Tliis 
monarch had entertaioed an opinion, which was peculiar 
^^ to himself, that in marrying his son Charles, the prince 
^.0^ Whales, any alliance below that of royalty, would be 
. 'unworthy of him j he therefore was oUiged to seek^ ei- 
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ther hi tlie court of France OP Spait)^ a sottable matcfa^ 
and lie was taught to think of the latter. Goodemar^ 
who was ambassador from that court, perceiving this 
weak monarch'* pttrtialitj to a crowned head, made an 
offer of the seciNid daughter of Spain to prince Charles ; 
and that he might render temptation irresistible, he gave 
hopes of an iiumense fortune* which should attend the 

firincess. However, this -was a negociation that was not 
ikely soon to be ended ; and from the time the idea was- 
fir3l started^ James, saw five years elapsed, without 
bri»i|in;^ the treaty to any kind of conclusion. 

A d«lay of this kind was very dtapleasiug t-o Jaraes' 
wfio bad all along an eye on the great fortune of the 
princess^ nor Wius it yet disagreeable to prince Charles, 
who, bred up with ideas of romantic passion was in 
h>ve, withont ever seeing the object of his affections. la- 
this general tedium of delay, a project entered the head 
of Yillierst who had for some years ruled the king with 
absolute authority, that was fitter to be conceived by the 
knight of a romance, than by a minister and a states- 
man. It was projected that the prince should himself 
travel in disguise into Spain, and visit the princess of 
that country in person. Buckingham, who wanted to 
ingratiate himself with the prince, offered to be his com- 
panion ; and the king, whose business it was to check so 
wild a scheme, gave his consent to this hopeful proposal. 
Their adventures on this strange project could fill no« 
veis ; and have actually been made the subject of man^. 
Charles was the knight-errant, and Buckingham was his 
squire. The match however broke off, for what reasoa' 
historian*^ do not assign ; but if we njay credit theoove- 
lists of that time, the prince had already fixed his ^SeCm 
tioBs upon the daughter of Henry i Vth of Franee, whom 
he married shortly after. 

It may easily be supposed that these mismanagements 
were seen and felt by the people. The house of com- 
mons was by this time become cjuite unmanageable j the 
prodigality of .James to his favourites had made his ne« 
cessities so many, that he was contented to sell the difV^ 
feceot branches of his prerogative to the coamous.- one 

0.2^ 
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after the other, to procare flopplies. In proportion A9 
they perceived his wmnts, they found out new grieTac 
cea : and every grant of money was sore to come with 
a petition for redress. The struggles between him and 
the parliament bad been growing more and more violent 
every session ; and the very last advanced their preten- 
sions to snch a degree, that he began to take the alarm $ 
but these evils fell upon the successor, which the weak- 
ness of this monarch had contributed to give birth to. 

1620, These domestic troubles were attended by o- 
thers still more important in Crermany, and which pro- 
duced in the end the most dangerous effects. The king's 
eldest daughter had been married to Frederick, the e- 
lector palatine of Germany ; and this prince revolting 
against the emperor Ferdinand the lid was defeated in 
a decisive battle, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. 
His affinity to the English cro%vn, his misfortunes ; but 
particularly the Protestant religion, for which he had 
contended, were strong motives for the people of England 
to wish well to his cause ; & frequent addresses were sent 
from the commons to spur up James to take apart in the 
German contest, and to replace the exiled prince upon 
the throne of his ancestors. James at first attemptca to 
ward off the misfortunes of his son-in-law by uegocia- 
tious ; but these proving utterly ineffectual, it was re<* 
soh'ed at Isu^t to lesicue the Palatinate from the emperor 
by force of arms. Accordingly, war was declared a- 
gainst Spain and the emperor ; six thousand men were 
sent'over into Holland, to assist prince Maurice in his 
schemes against those powers ; the people were every 
where elated at the courage of their king, and were sa- 
tisfied with aay war which was to exterminate the pa* 
pists. This army was followed by another, consisting of 
twelve thousand men^ commanded by the count Mans- 
feldt ; and the court of France promised its assistance. 
But tlie English were disappointed in all their views ; 
the troops being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Ca- 
lais, they found no orders for their admission. After 
wailing in vain for some time, they were obliged to sail 
towards Zealand, where no proper measures were yet 
ooucerted for their disembarkation. Meanwhile a pesti- 
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ential distemper crept in among the forces^ so long coop« 
ed up in narrow vessels ; half the army died while on' 
board, and the other half, weakened by sickness, ap« 
peared too small a body to march into the Palatinate ; 
and thus ended this ill concerted and fruitless expedition* 
16^5. Whether this misfdrtune had any e&ct upda- 
James' constitution is uncertain ; but be was soon aitec 
seized with a tertian ague, which when his courtiers as« 
sured him from the proverb, that it was health fora 
king, he replied, that the proverb was meant for a young: 
Jsing, After some fits he found himself extremely weak* 
ened, and sent for the prince, whom he exhorted to per* 
severe in the 'Protestant religion; then preparing with 
decency and conrage to meet his end, he expired after a^^ 
reign over England of twenty-two years; and iu the 
iiFty-ninth'jear of bis age*- 

Exercised* 

Wa6 sncceeded Elizabeth ? Whd formed a coflspiracy against James > ' 
What dreadful project was formed to restolt Popery f By what meam- 
was the dreadful secret discovered ? What measures did the Council a- 
d6pt ? What bsca(ne of the conspirators ? How did Somerset fall under ' 
the King's displeasure ? Whom did Prince Charles marry? What com*- 
fl|ftlioaft tookplafiein Germanyi How loo^did Jaaies reigQ? 
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CHARLES II 

SEdttON U ^ 

W25. Few princes ever asceirded a throne with morft 
apparent advantages than Charles, and none ever en- 
coontered -more real difficulties. 

Indeed, he undertook the reins of government with a 
fixed persuasion that his popularity was sufBcicnt to carry 

O 3 
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^every measure. He bad been loaded witb a treaty T<^ 
defending die prince Palatine Mb brother-in-law, io the 
late reign •: and the war declav^d for that purpose was to 
be carried on with vigour in thta* Bat war was more 
easily declared than snppties granted* After some re«i 
Inctaace the commons voted him two anbsidies ; a sum 
far from being sufficiei^t to support bim in bis intended e« 
<iaipment. 

To supply the want of pariiamentary aids, Charles 
bad recourse to some of the ancient methods of extor* 
tion, practised by sovereigns when in necessitous circura- 
stances. Tbe kind of tax called a benevolence, was 
ordered to be exacted, and private seals were issued ae* 
cordingly-. Witb this the fMeople were obliged, thongk 
reluctantly, to comply ; it was in fact authorized by 
many precedents ; but no precedent whatsoever could 
give a sanction to ing ust ice . 

After an ineflfbctaal expefiition to Cadiz, another attempt 
was made to obtain supplies in a more regular and con*. 
titatio nal manner than before. Another parliament was 
accordingly called : and though some steps were taken 
to exclude the more popular leaders of the last house ^ of 
commons, by nominating them as sherifis of counties^ 
jret the present parliament seemed more refractory than 
the former. When the king laid before tbe house his ne- 
cessities, and asked for a supply, they voted bim only 
three subsidies, which amounted to about a hundred and 
sixty thousand Aounds 4 a sum no way adequate to the 
importance of the wars, or tbe necessities pf the state* 
In order, therefore, to gain a sufficient supply^, a com*^ 
mission was openly gratited to compound with the ca. 
^holies, and agree for a dispensation of tbe penal laws 
against them. He borrowed a sum of money from the 
nobility, whose contributions taWfe in but slowly. Bat 
tbe greatest stretch of his power was in the levying of 
ship money, in order to eijuip a fleet, (atlea^t this was 
4bo pre^nce made) each of the maritime towns was re- 
quii-ed, with the assistance of the adjacent counties, ta 
form as many -vessels as were appointed them. Thccity 
of liondon was *ated at twenty ships. This was the 
HJorXimenccment of a ta?, wliicb afterwards, \mng ca^ 



ried to such violent lengths, created such great discon* 
tents iu the nation. 

War being soon after declared against France, a iBeet 
was setft'OOt, under the command of Buckingham, to 
i^lieve Rochelle,|a maritime town in that kingdom, that 
had long enjoyed its privileges independant of the French 
king ; bot that had forsomeyears^mbraced the Reform- 
ed religion, and now was besieged with a formidable ar- 
ray. This expedition was as anfortunate as that to the 
coasts of Spain. The diike*s measures were so ill con* 
certed, that the inhabitants of the city shut their gates, 
and refased to admit allies, of whose coming they were 
not previously informed* instead of attacking the is« 
kmd of Oleron, which was fertile and defenceless, he 
bent his course to the isle of Rhe, which was garrison* 
ed and well fortffiedr He attempted -there to starve out 
the garrison of St Martin's oastle, which was plentiful- 
}j supplied with provisions by sea. By that tine the 
Frencti had landed their forces privately at another part 
<if the island ; -so that Buckingnam was at last obliged 
to retreat, but with such precipitation, that two thirds 
of the army were cut in pieces before he could re-em* 
bariL i though he was the last map of the whole army 

' that quitted the shore. This proof of his personal cou- 
r4ige, however, was but. a smsdl subject of consolation for 
the disgrace which his country had sustained, for his own 
person would -have been 4he 4ast they would have re«* 

. gretted. . 

The contest between the king and ^he commons every 
day grew warmer. The officers of the custom-house 
were summoned before the commons to give an account 
by what authority they seized the goods of the merch^ 
iants, who had refused to pay fhe duty of tonnage an4 
poundage, which they alledged was levied without the 
sanction of a law. The barons of the exchequer were 
questioned conceroaiig their ^leorets on that head $ and 
tne sheriff of London was committed ia the Tower for 
bis activity in supporting ^be custom»house officers.*-^ 
These were bold measures.; but the commons went still 
farther, by a resolution to examine into religious ' griev* 

.^smces : and a new spirit of intolerance began Xo appeaiu 
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The king, therefore, resolved to dissolve a pUrliameot' 
which he foand himself uaable to manage ; and Sir Joha 
^'iacby the speaker, just as the question concerning ton^ 
nage and poundage was going to be pnt, rose up -and 
informed the house, that he had a command from the* 
king to adjourn. 

16^. The honse upon this was in an uproar; the* 
speaker was pushed back into his chair, and forcibly 
held in it by Hollis and Valentine, till a short remon- 
stranco was framed, and passed by acclamation, rather 
tlian vote. In this hasty production. Papists and Armi«- 
nians were declared capital enemies to the state. Ton-- 
nage and poundage were condemned as coutrary to law;' 
and not only those who raised that duty, but those who' 
paid it were considered as guilty of capital crimes. 

In consequence of this violent procedure. Sir Miles 
Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, Seldeu, Coriton, Long, 
^nd Strode, were,- by the king's order committed topri* 
son, under pretence of sedition. But the same temerity 
tiiac impelled Charles to imprison them, induced him to- 
grant them a release. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Va- 
lentine were summoned before the King's Bench ; but 
' they refusing to appear befpte an inferior tribunal, far 
faults committed in a supedor, they were condemned to 
be imprisoned during the king's pleasure, to pay a fine, 
the two former of a thousand pounds each, and the lat-* 
ter of five hundred, and to find sureties for their good 
behaviour. The members triumphed in their sufferings,, 
while they had the whole kingdom as spectators and ap« 
plaudcrs of their fortitude. 

In the mean time, while the king was thus distressed 
by the obstinacy of his commons, he felt a muob severer 
blow by tlie death of his favourite, tl>e duke of Buck- 
ingham, who fell a sacrifice te his wnpepularity, having 
been stabbed at Portsnaouth by one Fel ton, an Irish- 
man, who suffered for it with the greatest constancy ; • 
nor were there many wantifig who admired i^ot only hi» 
fortitude, but the action for which he suffered^ 

1639. The king's first measure^ now being left with- 
out a minister and a parliament, was a prudent one.-^ 
He made peace with the two crowns against whom he 
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had Iiitherto waged war, which had beeii entered upen 
without necesfiiij, and conducted without glory. Being 
freed from these embarrassments, he bent his. whole at- 
tention to the management of the internal policj of the 
kingdom, and t«ok two men as his associates in this 
task, who still acted an under part to himself. These 
were Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl 
of Strafford ^ and Land, afterwards arch)>ishop of Can* 
terbory. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long interval, rul« 
ed the church, the king and Strafford undertook to ma- 
uage the temporal interests of the nation. A declara* 
tion was dispersed, implying, that during this reign no 
more parliaments would be summoned : and every mea* 
sore of the king but too well served to confirm the sus* 
picion* 

Tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied by 
royal authority alone ; custom-house officers received or« 
ders from the council to enter any house whatever, in 
search of suspected goods ; compositions were openly 
.made with Papists } and their religion was become a 
regular part of the revenue. The high commissioQ 
court of Star*€hamber exercised its power, independent 
of any law, upon several bold innovators in liberty^ who 
only gloried in their sufferings, and contributed to ren- 
der government odious and contemptible. Prynne, a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, Burton a divine, and Bast- 
wick a physician, were tried before this court for schis. 
matical libels, in which they attacked, with great seve* 
rity and intemperate zeal, the ceremonies of the church 
of England^ They were condemned to be pilloried^ to 
lose their ears, and to pay five thousand pounds to the 
king. 

Every year, every month, every day, gave fresh in- 
stances, during this long intermission of parliameilts, of 
the resolutions of the court to throw them off^ for ever ; 
but the levying of ship-money, as it was called, being 
a general burden, was universally complained of as a 
national grievance. This was a tax which had, in for- 
mer reigns, been levied without the consent of parlia. 
loent ', but then the exigency of the state demanded such 
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« suppTf. John Haropdeo, a gentleman of fortune ia 
Buckinghamshire, refused to comply with the t«x, and 
xescftvei to bring it to a legal determination. He had 
been rated at twenty shillings for his estate^ which be 
refused to pay ; and the case was argued twelve days in 
the Exchequer chamber, before all the judges in Eog- 
land. The nation regarded, with the utmost anxiety^ 
the result of a trial that was to fix the limits of the 
king'M power. All the judges, four only exceptsd^ gave 
sentence in favour of the crown ^ while HampdeD, ifbo 
lost his cause, tvas more than suflieiently reooinpeeted 
by the applauses of the people. 

Exercises. 

Who succeeded James? In what manner did the Parliament tneat 
Charles? What anccess attended Buckingham's eapeditiou ' What, te- 
merity did Charles discover ? What became of Buckingham ? Who as* 
tilted Charles in the Government ? Who resisted the Ship-money tax i 

aEcrxoir II. 

1638. The discontent and opposition which. the kia^^ 
met with in maiutaioing Episcopacy among his English- 
subjects luightf one would think, hinder him from at- 
tempting to iRtroduce it among those of Scotland, where 
it was generally hateful. 

Having ptiblished an order for reading the liturgy in 
the principal chnrch in Edinburgh, the people received 
it with clamours and imprecations. The seditious dia- 
position in that kingdom, which had hitherto be^n kept 
within bonndsy w*as now too furious for restraint, and 
the insurrection became general over all the country, aad 
the Scots flew to arms with great animosity. 

Yet still the king could not think of desisting frono^ 
his desiga ;^ and so prepossessed was he in favour of roj^^* 
at right, that he thought the ver3^ name of king, when 
forcibly urged, would induce them to return to their 
dnty. Instead therefore of fighting with his opponents^, 
he entered upon a . treaty with them ; so that a su9peB>- 
sioa of arms was soon agreed ugon, and a treaty o£ 
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•peace concluded, uhich neither side iotended to ob« 
&erve ; and then both parties agreed to disband their 
Jbrces. After much altercation, and many treaties sign- 
ed and broken, both parties once more bad recourse to 
arms, and ooUiing but blood could satiate the contenders. 

War being thus resolved on, the king took every me- 
thod as before for raising money to support it. Ship 
■money was levied as U8ii»l; some other arbitrary taxes 
were exacted from the reluetant people with great seve. 
.rity ; but these were far from being sufficient ; and there 
now remained only one method more, the long neglected 
method of a parliamentary supply, 
^ The new houhc o^ commons, however, could not be 
induced to treat the Sisots, who were of the same princi- 
plt^s with themselves, and contending against the same 
. ceremonies, as enemies to the state. They regarded 
them as friends and brothers, who first rose to teach them 
a duty it was incumbent on all virtuous minds to imitate. 
'The king, therefore, could reap no other fruits from this 
assembly than murmuring, and complaints. Every me« 
thod be had taken to supply himself with money waf de- 
clared an abuse, and a breach of the constitution. The 
king, therefore, finding no hopes of a compliance with 
hii request, but recrimination instead of redress, once 
more dissolved the parliament, to try more feasible me- 
til )ds of removing his necessities. 

His necessities however continuing, that parliament 
was called, which did not cease sitting till they over- , 
turned the constitution. Without any interval, they en- 
^tered upon business ; and by unanimous consent they 
struck a blow that might be regarded as decisive. In- 
stead of granting the demanded subsidies, they impeach- 
^ed the earl of Strafford, the king's first minister, and had 
})im arraigned before the house of lords for high treason. 
After a long and eloquent speech, delivered without 
premeditation, in which he confuted all the accusations 
of bis enemies, he was found guilty by both houses of 
parliament, and nothing remained but for the king to 
give hia consent to the bill of attainder. Charles, who 
loved Strafford teoderly, hesitated, and seemed reluct- 
ant, trying every expedient to pat off so dreadful a duty 
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as that of signtog the warrant for his execatioo. While 
he coDtinaei) in this agitation of mind, not knowing how 
to act, his doubts were at last silenced bj an act of he* 
roic bravery in the condemned lord. He received a let- 
ter from that unfortunate nobleman, desiring that bis I 
life might be made the sacrifice of a mutual reconcilia- 
tion between the king and his people i adding, that he 
was prepared to die, and to a willing mind there could 
be no injury. This instance of noble generosity was but 
ill repaid by his master, who complied with his request. 
He consented to the signing the fatal bill by commission^ 
Strafford was beheaded on Tower-Hil), behaving with all 
that composed dignity of resolution that was expected 
from his cnaracter. 

In this universal rage for punishment, the parliament 
fell with great justice on two courts, which had beea 
erected under arbitrary kings, and had seldom been em« 
ployed but in cases of necessity. These were the High 
Commission court, and the court of Star*chaniber. A 
bill unanimously passed the houses to abolish both ; and 
in them to annihilate the principal and most dangeroaa 
articles in the king^s prerogative. 

In the midst of these troubles, the Papists of Ireland 
fancied they found a convenient opportunity of throwiag 
off the English yoke, and accordingly resolved to cut 
off all the Protestants of the kingdom at a stroke ^ so 
that neither age, sex, nor condition, received any pity* 
In such indiscriminate slaughter, neither former benefits, 
nor alliances, nor authority, were any protection : num. 
berless were the instances of friends murdering their io* 
timates, relations their kinsmen, and servants their mas- 
ters. In vain did flight save from the first assault ; de- 
struction, that had an extensive spread, met the hunted 
victim at every turn. 

The king took all the precautions in his power to shew 
his utter detestation of these bloody proceedings ;* and 
being sensible of his own inability to suppress the rebel- 
lion, had onoe more recourse to his English parliament, 
and craved their assistance for a supply. But here he 
found po hopes of assistance ; many insinuations were 
thrown out, that he had himself fomented this rebel- 
lion, and no money could be spared for the extinction 
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^ Jiflt^nt dangers, when they pretended tliat the king- 
dom was threatened with greater at home. 

]t was DOW that the republican spirit began to appear, 
without any disguise in the present pa.rliameut ; and that 
party, instead of attacking the faults of the king, re- 
solved to destroy monarchy. 

1641. The leaders of the opposition began their o- 
perations by a resolution to attack Episcopacy, which 
was one of the strongest bulwarks of the royal power— 
They accused thirteen bishops of high treason, for e- 
nacting canous without the consent of parliament, and 
endeavoured to prevail on the house of peers to exclucje 
all the prelates from their seats and votes in that august 
assembly. The bishops saw the storm that was gather- 
ing against them ; and probably, to avert its effects, 
they resolved to attend their duty in the house of lords 
no IflUger. 

This was a fntal blow to the royal interest ; but it 
soon felt a mu^h greater from the king's own impru- 
dence. Charles had long suppressed his resentment, and 
only strove to satisfy the commons by the greatness of 
his concessions ; but finding that all his compliance had 
but increased their demands, he could no longer retain 
it. He gave orders to Herbert, his attorney-general to 
enter an accusation of high treason in the house of peers 
against lord Kimbolton, one of the most popular men of 
his party, together with 6ve commoners. Sir Arthur 
Hazlerig, Hollis, Hampden, *Pym, and Strode. The 
articles were, that they had traiterously endeavoured to 
subvert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom ; to deprive the king of his regal power, and to 
impose on his subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical au- 
thority. Men had scarce leisure to wonder at the pre- 
cipitancy and imprudence of this impeachment, when 
they were astonished by another measure, still more rash 
and unsupported. The next day the king himself was 
seen to enter the hou^e of commons alone, advancing 
through the hall, while all the members stood up to re- 
ceive him. The speaker withdrew from his chair, and 
the king took possession of it. Having seated himself, 
and looked round him for $ome time, he told the house 

P 
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that he was sorry for the occastoD that forced him AU 
ther, that he was come in person to seize the merobera. 
whom he had accused oT high treason, 8eeing.they would 
not deliver them up to his serjeant at arms. He. then 
sat for some lime to see if the accused were, present.; 
but they had escaped a few minutes before his entry •-«- 
Thus disappointed) perplexed^ afed not knowing on whom 
to rely, he nc&t proceeded, amidst the clamours of the 
populace, who continued to cry out *^ privilege ! privj« 
lege !** to the common council of the city, and made hia 
«om plaint to them. The conmion council ouiy answered 
his complaints with a contemptuous silence; and on his 
return, oue of the populace, more ijisolent than the rest« 
cried out, " To your tents, O Israel !" a watch- word 
amoug the Jews, wheu they intended to abandon their 
princes. 

He'iDg returned to Windsor, he began to reflect on the 
rashuess of his former proceedings against the accused 
members ; and wrote the house, that on all occasions he 
would be as careful of their privileges as of his life or 
his.crown. Thus, his ibrmer violence had rendered hioa 
hateful to his commons, and his present submission nowr 
rendered him coutemptibie. 

The power of appointing generals and levying armies 
waS'StUl a remaining prerogative of the crown. The 
eommous having, therefore, first magnified their terrors 
of popery, which perhaps they actually dreaded, thejr 
petitioned that the Tower n;ightbe put into their hands, 
and that Hull, Portsmoutli, and the Beet, should be in- 
trusted to persons of their chnsing. These were re- 
quests, the complying with which levelled all that re- 
mained of .the ancient constitution ; however, such was 
the necessity of the times, that they were at first contest- 
ed and then granted. At last every compliance only in« 
creasing the avidity of making fresh demands, the con)- 
mons desired to have a militia raised and governed hy 
snch ofliceis and corarnandcrs as they should nominate, 
under pretext of securing them from the Irish papists, 
ef whom they were in great appreheusions. 

It was here that Ch:irles first ventured to put a stop 
^ toJais concessions $ ai^id being urged to give up the com* 
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txiaod oF the army for an appointed time, li^ uras so ex 
asperated, that be exdatined, ^^ No, not for an^ hoar.^ 
This peremptory refusal-brokeofFall farther treaty } and 
both sides H'^ere now resdved ta have recourse to arms. 

ExereiseSi 

What took place on the Kinj^'s introducing (Be Liturgy In Edinburgh ? 
How did the King get rid of his Parliament ? What became of Straf. 
ford ? What Courts did the Parliament abolish ? Of what cruelty were 
the Irish Papists guilty > H6\v did the Leaders of the Opposition begin 
their operations? What orders did Charles give his Attorney^cneraH 
How did the Common Council receive hit cotnplafnt } What petition did 
thft Commoaf prewAi f Did Chftrlei comply, with their rcqutit ? 
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\^4H. No period since Englknd -began conld show so ' 
many instances of courage, abilities, and virtae, as tho 
present fatal opposition called forth into exertion. Noir 
was the time wlien talents of all kinds, unchecked by 
snthority, were called from the lower ranks of' life to . 
clispnte for power and preeminence. 

Manifestoes on the one side and the other were now 
dispersed throttghoat the whole kingdom \ and the peo^* 
pie were universally divided between two factions, dis- 
tinguished by the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
The king*s forces appeared in airery low condition ; be* 
aides the train-bands of the county raised by Sir John 
Digby, the sheriff^ he had not gat together three hun«* 
4red infantry* His cavalry, which composed his chief 
strength, eicee^ed not eight hondred^ and were very ill 
provided with arms. However, he was soon gradually 
reinforced from ail qnarters ; but not being then in a 
eondition to face his enemies,^ he thought it prudent to 
retire by slow marches t(> Derby, and thence to Shrews- 
bury, in order to couutenanee the levies which his frieuds 
were making in those quarters. 

In the meap time, tlic parliament were not remiss in 
P » 
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]^repariog on their side. They bad a magadtte ofarms 
at Hull, and Sir John Hotham was appointed governor 
of that place by the parliament. The forces also, whicb 
bad been every where raised on pretence of the service 
of Ireland, were now more openly enlisted by the par. 
liament, for their own purposes, and the command given 
to the earl of Essex, a bold man, who rather desired to 
see monarchy abridged than totally destroyed $ and in 
liondon, no less than four thousand men were enlisted in 
one day. 

Edge-hill was the first place wliere the two armiet 
were put in array against each other, and the coontrjr 
drenched in civil slaughter. It was a dreadful sight to 
see above thirty thousaiid of the bravest men in the 
world, instead of employing their courage abroad, turn- 
ing it against each otner, while the dearest friends, and 
the nearest kinsmen, embraced opposite sides, and pre- 
pared to bury their private regara in factions hatreo.-— 
After an engagement of some hours, animosity seemed 
to be wearied out, and both sides separated with e^al 
loss. Five thousand men are said to have been foDMi 
dead on the field of battle. 

It would be tedioes and no way instructive, to enter 
into the marchings and countermarcbings of these undis* 
oipUoed and ill conducted armies : war was a new trade 
to the English, as they bad not sees an hostile engage* 
ment in the island for near a century before. The queen 
came to reinforce the royal party $ she bad brought soU 
diers and ammunition from. Holland, and immediailely 
departed to furnish more. But the parliament who 
knew its own conseauence and strength, was no way iium 
couraged. Their oemands seemed to inorease in pnw 
portion to their losses : and as they were repressed in the 
field, they grew more haughty in the cabinet. Such go- 
vernors as gave up their fortresses to the king, were at- 
tainted of high treason. It was in vain for the king ta 
send proposals after any success ; this only raised their 
pride and their animosity. But though this desire in the 
king to make peace with his subjects was the highest ea« 
«omium on his humanity, yet his long negociations, one 
of which he carried on at Os^ford, were faulty as a war- 
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rbr; He wasted that time io altercation and treaty, 
which he should have employed ia vigorous exertions iu 
the field. 

However, his first campaign, -upon the ivhole, wore* 
a»favoiirable aspect* One victory followed after 'another: 
Corowall was reduced to pence and 'obedience under the' 
king : a victory was gained over the Parliamentariaun 
at Stratton hill in Devonshire ; another at Rouudway- 
down, about two miles from tite Devizes ; and still a 
third at Chalgrave field. Bristol was besieged and ta-- 
ken, and Gloucester was invested ; the battle of New- 
bury wat favourable to the royal cause ; and great hopes 
of success were hoped from an army id the North, rais- 
ed by the duke of Newcastle. 

i61i. In this first campaign, the two bravest and ' 
greatest men of their respective parties were killed ; as- 
if it was intended, 'by the kindness of Providence, that 
they should be exeaipted from seeing the miseries and 
the slaughter, which were shortly to ensue; These wer« ' 
John Hampden and Lucius Gary, L>rd Falkland.- 

The first in a skirmish against prince Rupeirt ; the o- 
ther in the battle of Newbury, which followed shortly * 
after. Hampden, whom weliave seen in the beginning' 
of these troubles refusing to pay the ship-money, gained 
by his inflexible integrity, the^esteem even of his enemies. 
To these he added affability in conversation^ art, tem- 
per, eloquence in debate, and penetration incounciL 

Falkland was still a a greater loss, and a greater cha- 
racter. He added to Hampden's severe principles, a po- - 
liteness and elegance, but then beginning to be known in 
England. He bad boldly withstood the king's preten- 
sions while be saw him making a bad use of his power; 
but when he perceived the design of the parliament, to 
overturn the religion and the constitution of his country, 
he changed his side, and stedfastly attached himself to 
the crown. From the beginning of the civil war, his 
natural cheerfulness and vivacity forsook him ; he be- 
came melancholy, sad, pale, and negligent of his person, 
and seemed to wish for death. His usual cry among his 
friends, after a deep silence, and frequent sighs, was — 
*^ Peace ! Peace !*' He now said upon the, morning 06 
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the -engagement, that he was weaff of the times, and 
should leave them before night. He was shot by a mus* 
ket-ball in the belly; and his body was next morning 
found among a heap of slain* His writings, his ele- 
gance, his justice, aod his cotirage, deserved such m 
death of glory ; and they found it. 

The kingi that he mi^t make preparations daring the 
winter for the ensaiog campaign, and to oppose the de« 
signs of the Westminster parliament, called one at Ox- 
ford ; and this was the Srst time that England saw two 
parliaments sitting at ttj^iisftne time. His house of peers 
was pretty full ; his ImMe of comnwns consisted of a- 
T>out a hundred and fortj^, which amounted to not above 
half of the other house of commons* From this shadow 
of a parliament be received some supplies^ after wbick 
it was prorogued, and never after assembled. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally active on 
their side. They passed an ordinance, commanding all 
the inhabitants of London and its oeighbourhood to re- 
trench a meal a week, and to pay the valne of it for the 
snpport of the public cause. But what was much more 
effectual, the Scots, who considered their claims as simi» 
lar, led a strong body to their assistance* They levied 
an array of fourteen thousand men in the east, under the 
earl ot* Manchester ^ they had an army of ten thousand 
iDen under Essex ; and another of oearly the same foree 
under Sir William Waller. These were superior to any 
force the king could bring into the fields and were well 
supplied with ammunitiou, pri) visions, and pay. 

1644* Hostilities, which even doring the winter sea^ 
son had never been wholly discontinoed, were renewed 
in spring with their usual fury, and served to desolate 
the kingdom, witliout deciding victory. Each county 
joined that side to which it was addicted from motives 
of conviction, interest, or fear; though some observed 
a strict neotrality. Several frequently petitioned for* 
peace : and all the wise and good weve earnest in the 
t;rjr. What particularly deserves remark, wa» an at* 
tempt Q? the women oi' London, who, to the number of 
two or three thousand, went to the house iu a body, ostr* 
MJstly demanding a peace. '^ Give us those traitors;,'^ 



aaiil-thej, ^^ who are against a peace ; gsVe them, that 
iKTc luaj tear them in pieces/' The guards found some 
difficulty ID quelling this insurrection , and one or two 
uromen lost their lives in the fray. 
. The battle of Marston Moor was the beginning of the 
Ung's misfortunes and disgrace. The Scots and pariia* 
vaeotariao armies had joined, and were besieging York ; 
ivhen pruice Rupert, joined by the inflrquis of Newcas^ 
tie^ determined to raise the siege» Both sides drew up 
«n Marston Moor, to the number «f fifty thousand, ana 
the victory seemed long undacHM between them. Hu- 
perty who .commanded the ii|^ wing of the royalists^ 
was opposed by Oliver CroMweN^ who now first came 
into notice, at the head of a body of troops, whom he 
had taken care to levy and discipline. Cromwell was 
victorious ^ he pushed his opponents off the field, follow* 
ed the vanquished, returned to a second engagement andf 
a second victory ; the prince's whole train of artillery 
was taken, and the royalists never after recovered the 
blow. 

William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury^ was tent 
to the Tpwer, in the beginning of this reign. He waft 
' aow brought to his trial, condemned and executed.-. 
And it was a melancholy consideration, that in those 
times of trouble^ the best men on either side, were those 
who chiefly suffered. 

The death of Laiid^ was followed by a total alteration 
ef the ceremonies of the church. The liturgy was, by 
a public aet^ aboli^yhed the day he died, as if he had 
been the oi>ly obstacle to its formal removal. The church 
of England was, in all respects, brought to a conformity 
to the puritanical establishment ; while the citizens of 
jLondon^ and the Scots army, gave public thanks for so 
liappy an alteration. 

1615. The well disputed battle, which decided the 
&te of Charles, was fought at Naseby, a village in 
Yorkshire. The main body of the royal army was com- 
manded by lord Asiley, prince Rupert led the right 
wing^ Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king^ 
iiiinself headed the body of reserve. On the opposite 
^e JTairfu^, and Skippoa commanded (he maio . body y 
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Cromwell led on the right wing, and IretOQ, bis son-i^^ 
law, the left. Priace Rupert attacked the left wiog 
with ht8 usual impetuosity and success ; they were broke, 
and pursued as far as the village 9 but he lost time in at* 
t^mptiug to make himself master of the artillery ..^ 
Cromweli, in the roeau time, was equally successful oir 
his side, and broke through the enemy's horse, after « 
very obstinate resistance. ^^ hile these were thus ena 
gaged, the infantry on both sides conflicted ivith equal' 
ardour ; but in spite •£ the efforts of Fairfax and Skip-- 
pon, their battalions ht^Mito give way* At thisxriti* 
cal raomeut, CromweHrt^ttrned with his victorioas for* 
ees, and charged the kind's infantry in flank with such 
vigour, that a total rout begaa to eosoe. By this time 
prince Rupert had rejoined the king, and the small body* 
of reserve ; but his troops, though victorious, could not* 
be brought to a second charge. The king perceiving- 
the battle wholly lost, was obliged to abandon the field 
to his enemies, who took all his cannoto, baggage, and' 
above five thousand prisoners. 

The battle of Naseby put the Parliamentarians inpos* 
aession of almost all the stroug cities of the kingdom,' 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Chester, Sherborn, and Bath.— 
Exeter was besieged ; and all the king's troops in the 
western counties being entirely dispersed, Fairfax pres« 
sed the place, and it surrendered at discretion. The 
king thus surrounded, harassed on every side, retreated 
to Oxford, that in all conditions of his fortune had held 
steady to his cause ; and there He resolved to offer new 
terms to his incensed pursuers. 

In the mean time Fairfax was approaching with a 
powerful and victorious army, and was taking the pro- 
per measures* for laying siege to Oxford, which promis- 
ed an easy surrender. To be taken captive, and led ia 
triumph by his insolent subjects, was what Charles just- 
ly abhorred ; and every insult and violence was to bet 
dreaded from the soldiery, who had fett the effects of 
bis opposition* In this desperate extremky, he embra- 
ced a uieasure, which in any other situation, might just^ 
ly ly under the imputation of imprudence and indiscre^ 
tion. He took tlie fatal ret»olatioa of giving himself op 



4i> tbe Scol« arfbjr, wbo b^d ever testified sueh impkica. 
bte aoimositj agaiose him ;- and he too sood Fouod that 
instead of treating him as a kiog, thej insulted him 9M 
« captive. 

The English parliament being informed of the kiug'a 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the 
Scots abottt delivering up their prisoner. This was soon 
adjusted. They agreed, that upon payment of the sum 
of four hundred thousand pounds they would deliver up 
the king to his enemies, and this was cheerfully complU 
ed witbf An action so atrocious may be palliated, but 
can never be defended i they returned home ladeu with 
yliHulery and the reproaches of all good men. 

Kxercises* 

By wb«t names were the Factioni distinguished } IVbat preparatiOM 
did Parliament make ? Where did the two armies first meet ? What 
tocresa attended the King in bis first campaign ? What remarkable Fer- 
mn%%t% weretlainf Who joined the Parliament? What took place at 
the tMttle of Manton Muori What became of Archbishop Laud ? How 
did Cromwell display his valour at the battle of Kaseby i What loss did 
the King sustain? What imprudest measure did Charles adopt 2 Oa 
ivhat ttrmi did the Scott deliver him up ? 



1648. This civil war was noTif-over; the king had 
mbaolved his followers from their allegiance, aod the par* 
liarnent had now no enemy to fear, except those verj 
troops by which they had extended their overgrown au- 
tbonty. But in proportion as the terror of the king's 
power diminished, the divisions between the members 
which composed the parliament^ became more apparent* 
The majority in the bouse were of the Presbyterian sect^ 
who were for having clergy ; but the majority of the ar- 
my were staoneh Independents, who admitted of no cler« 
gy, bnt thought that every man had a right to instruct 
his fellows. At the head of this sect was CrorowelJ* 
whe secretly directed its operations, and invigorated aU 
their measures* 
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Oliver Cromwell, whose tidents now b^n to sipffear 
in full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman of UanU 
fBgdon ; but being the sod of a second brother, he inhe* 
rited a very small- paternal fortune. From aocident Of 
intrigue^ he was chosen member for the town of Cam- 
bridge in the long parliament ; but he seemed at firs^ to 
possess no talents for oratory, his person being ungrace- 
ful, his dress slovenly,- his elocution homely, tedioas^ 
obscure, and embarrassed. He made up, however,* by 
Keal and perseverance, what lie wanted in natural powers^ 
and being endowed with unshaken intrepidky, much dia* 
aimulatioo) and a thorough conviction of the rectitodo 
of bis cause, he rose, through the gradationt of prefer* 
ment, to the post of lieutenant-general under Fairfax i 
but in reality, possessiirg ^e supreme commaad over the 
inrhole army*. 

The aripy now began to consider themselvet as a bodj 
distinct from the commonwealth ; and complained thnu 
they had secured the general tranqnillity, white they 
were at the same time deprived of the privileges of Co« 
gfi^men. In opposition, therefore, to the parUameot 
at Westminster, a military parliament was formed, com- 
posed of the officers and coin men soldiers of each regt* 
ment. The principal oflicers formed a couticil^to repre- 
sent the boose of peers > the soldiers elected two mea 
out of each company to represent the house of commonsy 
and tliese were called the Agitators of the army. Crom- 
well took care to be one of the number^ and tbotf con- 
trive an easy method under hand of conducting and proi* 
iMting the sedition of the army. 

The unhappy king, in the mean time, continifed a 
prisoner at Holtiiby castle ; and as his countenance might 
add some authorky to that side which should obtain it^ 
Cromwell, who secretly conducted all the measures of 
the army, while he apparently exclaimed against their 
violence, resolved to seize the king's person. Accordw 
ingly, a party of five hundred horse appearing at Holm- 
by castle, under the command of one Joy ce, conducted 
the king to the army, who were hastening to their ren- 
dezvous at Triple heath, near Cambridge. The next 
day Cromwell arrived among them, where be wasreceir- 
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4bA with sboats a.nd acctamattom of joy^ and was imme- 
diately invested with the strpreme command. 

The house of com moos was now divided itUo parties,' 
asJiisiia), ooe party opposing, but the majority, with the 
two speakers at their head, for encouraging the army. 
In such an universal confusion, it is not to be expected 
that any thing Jess than a separation of the parties could 
take pUce.; and accordingly, the two speakers, wiih six-, 
ty-two members, secretly retired from the house, and 
threw themselves under the protection of the army, that 
was then at Honslow-heath. They were received with 
ahojuts and acclamations, their integrity \vas extolled, and 
the whole body o{ the soldiery, a formidable force- of 
twenty thousand men, now moved forward to reinstate 
them in their former seats and statioas. 

In the mean time, that part of the house that was left 
behind, resolved to act with vigour, and resist the en- 
croachments of 4he array. They chose new speakers, 
they gave orders for enlisting troops, they ordered the 
train bands to man the lines, and the whole city boldly 
resolved to resist the 'invasion. But this resolution only 
lield while the enemy was thought at a di^^taace ; for 
when the formidable force of Cromwell appeared, all 
was obedience and submission ; the gates were opened 
to the general, who attended the two speakers, and the 
rest of the members peaceably to their habitations. The 
eleven impeached members, being accused as causes of 
the tumult, were expelled, and most of them retired to 
the contineut. The mayor, sherifl^, and three aldermeo 
were sent to the Tower; several citizens, and officers of 
militia, ivere committed to prison, and the .lines about 
the city were levelled to the ground. The command of 
the Tower was given to Fairfax, the general ; and the 

J arliameut ordered him their hearty thanks for having 
isobeyed their commands. 
Jt now only remained to dispose of the king, who had 
been sent by the army a prisoner to H am pton- court $ 
i from whence he aHempted to escape, but was once more 
. made prisoner in the isle of Wight, and confined to Ca- 
) ^isbroek castle. 
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White thtf kkig cdtttimied in- this forhmi ritttation, tbe 
parliament, .new^mod^lied as it was by the ariny^ was 
every day growing more feeble and factious, fie stiil 
ilierefore* cootinued to Degociaie with the picrlfaineDt for 
settling the unspeakable calamities of the kingdom. The 
parliament aaw no other method ob* dcstroytnu^ the mili^ 
%axy power^ but to depress it by the kingly. Frequent* 
proposals For an accommodation passed between the cap- 
tive king and the commons. 

But it was now too late: their power was«oon totally 
to expire ; for the rebeiltoiis ainuy, crowned with sqc« 
oess, was returned from the destruction of their enemies, 
and sensible of their own power, with furions remon- 
strances began to demand vengeance on the king. At the 
same time they advanced to Windsor ; and sending a» 
officer to seize the king's person, where he was lately 
sent under /confinement, they conveyed bim to Hurst 
castle, in Hampshire, opposite the isle of Wight. The 
commons, however, though destitute of all hopes of pre- 
vailing, had still courage to resist, and attempted in the 
face of the whole army, to close their treaty with the 
king. But the next day colonel Pride, at the bead of 
twp regiments, blockaded the house, and seized in the 
passage forty. one members of the Presbyterian party, 
and sent them to a low room belonging to the house, that 
passed by the denomination of Hell. Above a hundred 
and i^ixty members more were exeluded ; and pone were 
allowed to enter hut the most furious and determined of 
the Indepeudents, in all not exceeding sixty. This at- 
rocious invasion of the parliamentaty rights, commonly 
passed by the name of Pride's purge, and the remaining 
nembers were called the Rump. These soon voted that 
the transactions of the house a few days before were en- 
tirely illegal', aud that their general's conduct was just 
and necessary. 

A committee was appointed to bring in a charge a- 
gainst the king ; and a vote passed declaring it treason 
in a king to levy war against his parliament. A high 
ouit of justice was accordingly appointed to try his 
maj esty for this newly invented treason. ^ . 



Colonel Hanison, the sod ofa batcher^ was eemmand. 
ed to conduct the king from Hurst castle to Wiadsor, ac4 
from thence to London* His afflicted subjects, who ran 
to have a sight of thetr sovereign, were greatly affected ' 
at the change that appeared in his face and person. He 
bad allowed his beard to grow ; his hair was become ve- 
Derably grey, rather by the. pressure of anxiety than the 
hand of time ; while his apparel bore the marks of mis- 
fortune and decsTjT* Thus he stood a solitary figure oi 
majesty in distress, which even his adversaries could not 
behold without reverence and compassion. He had been 
long attended by ao old decrepid servant, whose name 
%vas Sir Philip Warwick, who could only deplore bis 
master's fate, without being able to revenge bis cause. 
All the exterior symbols o^ sovereigity were now with-. 
drawn ; and his new attendants had orders to serve him 
without ceremony. The duke of Hamiltoa, who was 
reserved for the same punishment with his master, hav- 
ing leave to take a last farewell as he departed from 
Windsor, threw himself at the king's feet, crying out, 
** My dear master." The unhappy monarch raised hini 
up, and embracing him tenderly, replied, while the tea^ 
ran down his cheeks, '' 1 have indeed been a dear master 
to you.^' These were severe distresses : however, he 
could i^ot be persuaded that his adversaries would bring 
him to a formal trial ; but he every moment expected to 
be dispatched by private assassination. 

1649. From tne sixth to the twentieth of January 
was spent in making preparations for his extraordinary 
trial. The court of justice consisted of a hundred and 
thirty- three persons, named by the commons ; but of 
these never above seventy met upon the trial. l*hc 
members were chiefly composed of the principal officers 
of the army, most of them of very mean birth, together 
with some of the lower house, and a few citizens of Lon- 
don. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen president ^ Coke 
was appointed solicitor for the people of England .^ 
Dorisiaus, Steel, and Aske, were named assistants. 
The court sat in Westminster-hall. 

The king was now conducted from Windsor to St 
James's, and the next day was brought before the high 

Q 
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court to take Ihs triat« When he was buonght Csrmifd, 
he was conducted by the nsace-bearer to a chair placed 
t^ ithin the bar. Though long detained a prisoner, and 
now produced as a criminal, he still sustatoed the dignu i 
ty of a ktug ; he surveyed the members of the cottci | 
vAth a stern haughty air, and wtthoat moving his bat, 
sat down, while the members also were ooyered. His 
charge was then read by the solicitor, aocosing him oC 
having been the cause of all the bloodshed which fbU 
lowed since the commencement of tiie war ; at that pait 
of the charge he could not suppress a smile of contempt 
find indignation. After the charge was finished, Bra<U 
shaw directed his discourse to the king, and told hka 
Ithat the coort expected his answer* 
' The king with great temper entered upon his defence, 
by declining the authority of the court* He represent* 
«d that ihaaring been engaged in treaty with his two buo^ 
ses.of parltamentvi and having finished almost every av- 
tide, he expected a different treatment flN>m that be now 
received. He perceived, he said, no appearance of aa 
upper house, which, was necessary to constitute a just 
tribunal. That he was himself jthe king and fountain of 
lau', and consequently could not be tried by laws to 
which he had never given his assent ; that having beea 
entrusted with the liberties of his people, he would tnoi 
now betray them, by recognising a power founded on Op 
surpation ; that he was willing beifore a proper tribunal 
to enter into the particulars of his defence ; but that J>e« 
fore them he must decline any apology for his innocexioe, 
lest he should be co^isidered as the betrayer of, and not 
a martyr for the constitation. 

Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of tlie 
court, insisted that they had received their power from 
the people, the source of all right. He pressed the pri- 
soner not to decline the authority of the court, which 
was delegated by the commons of £u^and, and intemip. 
led and over^ruled the king in his attempts to reply. 

In this manner the king was three times produced be- 
fore the courts and as often persisted in declining its jn« 
I'isdiction. The fourth and last time he was brought be- 
£EHre the self*created tribunal ; as be was proceeding thu 



tlietf ke wasiofidted by the soldiers and the mob^ ivlio 
c^dahnedf ** Justice ! justice ] execution ! execution !^' 
but hecoutinued undauoted^ His judges having novv 
exAuined some witnessesy^bj whom it was pro:ved that 
t^e king bad appeared in arms against the forces com* 
missioned by parUaoientr^ they prononnced sentence a>^ 
gainst him* 

. The conduct of the king under all these instaoces oi 
low*bred malice was greats fiirm, and equal ^ in going* 
through the hall from^ this execrable tribunal, the soldi-^ 
era aud rabble were again instigated to cry out justise 
and execution* They reviled him witfe the most bitter 
veproachesr Among odier insultSr one miscreant pre- 
anmed to spit in the face of his sovereign. He paticut^ 
ly bore their insolence; *^ Poor souls," cried he, *^ they 
would treat their generals in the same manner for six- 
pence." Those of thetpopulace, who still retained the 
^eliogs of humanity, expressed their sorrows in sighs 
and tears. A soldier, more compassionate than the rest, 
ODuld not help imploring, a blessing upoa his royal bead. 
Aa officer overbearing him, stvucLtne bonest ceutinel 
to the ground before the king, who, could not help say- 
ing, that the punishment exceeded the offence. 

1649. ' At his return to Whitehall,, he desired the 
permission of the house to see his children, and to be at- 
tended in his private devotions by Dr Juaon, late bishop 
of London^ These requests were granted, and also- 
tfhree days to prepare for the execution of the sentence. 
All that remabed of his family now in England,, were 
the princess Elizabeth, and the duke of CJoocester, a 
child of about three years of age. ' After many seasfon- 
able and sensible exliortations to his daughter^ he took 
his little son iahis arms,^nd emhraciug him, ** My child, 
eaid he, they wiH cut off thy fathep^s head : yes, they 
will eut off my head, and make thee a king. Butmarl^ 
what I say :. thou must not be a king as long as thy bro« 
thers Charles and James^ are alive. They will cut off 
Iheir heads when they can take them, and thy bead top 
fbey Will cut off at last, and therefore, I charge thee, 
4o>not be made aking by them." The child, bursting 
kUotears^replied^t^ I will be torn in pieces first/'' Q i 
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Every night daring the interval between hie Mtttenete 
aud execution, the kingslep^ 80«ida» nsiial, thoogk the 
noise of the workmen employed in ftmmtng the scaflfoM 
Gootiaaally resounded in his eara. 

The fatal morning being at last arrived, he lese earty, 
and calling one of his attendants^ be- bade him employ 
more than usual care in dressing him, and preparing him 
for so great and joyful a solemnity. The street before 
Whitehall was the place destined for the execntioo ; for 
it was intended that this shonld increase the severity of 
his punishment* He was led through the banqnettng* 
house to the scaffold adjoining to the edtfiee, attraded by 
his friend and servant bishop Juion^ a man endowed 
with the same mild and steady virtnes as his master.-— 
The scaffold, which was covered with blaek, was guard* 
ed by a regiment of soldiers,' under the command of eoU 
TomliDson, and on it were to be seen the Uoek,. the axe^ 
dtid two executioners in masks. The ^people in great 
crou'ds stood at a greater distance, in dreadful expecta* 
tion of the event. The king survejred all these solemn 
preparations with calm composure : and as lie oould net 
expect to be heard by the people at a dbtance, he ad». 
dressed himself to the few persons who stood round him*. 
He there justified his own innocence in the late fatal war ; 
dnd observed, that he had not taken arms tiH after tb» 
parliament had shewn him the example. That he had 
no other object in his warlike preparations than to pre* 
serve that authority entire^ which had been transmitted 
him by his ancestors: but though innoeent towards ki» 
people, he acknowledged the equity of his execution in 
the eyes of his Maker. 

He owned he was justly punished for having eensent-r 
ed to the execution of an unjust sentence upon the eart 
of Straiford. He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the 
people to return to their obedience, and acknowledged 
his son as his successor; and signified his attachment to 
the Protestant religion, as professed in the church of 
£ugland. So strong was the impression his dying wdrdd 
made upon the few who could hear him, that colonel 
Tomlinson himself, to whose care he had been commit* 
ted, acknowledgedhimself a coavert» 



Pniife he wftB prepariog himself for the bl(>ek^ bishop' 
Jbxoo (»lled out to nim, '* There is. Sir, but one stage 
flKNre, which though turbuleot and troublesome, is yet 
a very short one. It will soon carr7 you a great way. 
R will carry you from earth to heaven, and there you- 
will find, ttyyoer great joy, the prize to-whioh you has- 
ten, ft crown of glory. " ** 1 go, ^' replied the king, < 
^ from a corruptible to ao kicorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance ^can have pluce." ^ Yon exchange/' re- 
ified the bishops *^ a temporal for an eternal' crown, a 
good exchange." Charles having" taken off his cloak,. 
delivered his George to the prelate, proncrunetng the 
;Hrord«>-'^ Remember. ** Then faeiaid bis neck oa the* 
block : and stretching o«t his handas a signal, one of 
the executioners severed his head from bis body at a blow, - 
while the other hoMing it up, exdaimedy ^ This is the 
bead of a traitor." The spectatow testified their bor« 
tor at that sad:speotacle IB sighs, tears, and lamenta^- 
tsons: the tide ei- their duty and affection began to re- 
. torn, and each blamed hirasdi either with active disloy- 
alty to his king, era passiver cempliaace with bis de- 
stroyers. 

1649. Charles was executed on the thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the tvven- 
ty.fourtfa of his reign. He was of a middling stature, 
fobu8t,,and' well proportioned. His visage was pleasing, 
bat mdancbely ; and it is probable that the continued 
troubles inwhicb he wa8-involved,inighthavenmdethat 
impression on his coonlenaiieew As for his character,. 
the reader will deduce it with more precision and satis- > 
faction to himself from the detail of his conduct, than* 
Itom any samsary given of: it by ^ the. historian* . 

What was CromwclPs general history? What became of Charles? * 
'Who prevented an accomaoMation between the Kin? and the Parh'ament ? -^ 
How did Oolonel Pride act ? * Wha conducted the Kmg to London f Who - 
eompoied the Goait of Justice for the trial of the King ? What defence 
did Charles make f What took place in the interview with his children ? ** 
What speech did the Kinr make on the scaffold ? In whit manner did '^ . 
liihm.ittioa •ddfe»bim9 How long did he reign I 
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1CA9» Cromwell, who had secretlj solicited and 
«ocitrived the kipg's deaths now began to feel wishes t» 
which he had hitherto been a stranger. His prospects 
widening as he rose, his first principles of libertj wem 
all lost iu the unbounded stretch of powev that lay be<» 
fote him. 

Having been appoioted to command the army in Ire* 

land, he prosecuted the war in that kingdom with hid 

usual success. He had to combat against the royalists^ 

commanded by the duke of Ormond, and the native I« 

rish led on by O'Neal. But such ill connected and bar<r 

barous troops could give very little opposition to Crom-- 

wcirs more numerous forces^ conducted^ by such a geaer 

val, and emboldened by long success. He soon over^ 

rau the whole copnticy ; and after some time, all tbtt 

^owns revolted iu his Savour,, and opened their gates at 

his approach* J)ut in these conquests, as in all the rest 

of his actions, there appeared a brutal ferocity, thai 

could tarnish the most heroic valour* In order to inti* 

midate the natives frem defending their towns, he with 

a barbarous policy, put every garrison that made any ve»- 

sistance to the sword. 

After his return to England, upon taking his seat, he 
received the thanks of the house, by the mouth of th^ 
.speaker, for the services h6 had done the commonwealth 
in Ireland. They then proceeded to deliberate upon 
ehusing a genjeral for conducting the war in Scotland, 
where they had espoused the royal cause, and placed 
young Charles, the son of their late monarch, on the 
throne. Fairiax refusing the command upon principle^ 



BsHebaclallalaiiigdeeHnedopposiog lUe pvesSytitriian^ 
4be oosunaiid nttcessartly dairalved upon CromweU^ wiio 
]x>ldiy set forward for Scofclandal the head of ao ayisy 
•f sixteen tboasaad me»* 

1650. The Scots, in tl|e mean time, who had mi^ 
ed over their wretohed king, to be a irrisoDer^ not a m^ 
ler among tliem, prepared to meet the invasion. A hat. 
tie ensued, in which they^ though doubbe the nomber of 
t^e English, were soon put tf flight, and: pursued with 
great slaughter, while Cromwell diid not lose about fojty 
men in all. 

In this terriUe exigence, young Okarles embraced a. . 
fiesolutioB worthy of a prince, who was. witting to hazaiki 
all for empire. Observing that the way was open U> 
^gland, he resolved immediately to inarch into that 
country, where he expected to be reinforced by all dm 
loyalists in that part of the kingdom. 

But he soon found himself disappointed in the expee* 
tation of^ increasing his army. The Scots^ terrified 
at the prospect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell from 
him in great numbers. The English, affrighted at the 
same of his opponent, dreaded to join him ; but bis 
mortifications were still more increiased as he arrived at 
Worcester, when informed th^t Cromwell was marching, 
jwith hasty strides from Scotland with an army inoreaaed 
to forty thousand men. The news scarce arrived, when 
that active general himself appeared, and falling upoR 
the town on all sides, broke in upon the disordered roy* 
-alists. The streets were strewed with slaughter $ the 
.whole Scots "army was either killed or taken prisoners ; 
and the king himself, having gi\%n many proots of per* 
sonal valour was obliged to fiy. 

Imagination can scarce conceive adventures more no» 
mautic, or distresses more severe, than those which at* 
tended the young king's escape from the sceueof slaogh- 
ter. After various disguises, one and forty days con- 
cealment, he lauded safely at Feschamp, in Normandy ; 
DO less than forty men and women having at diffeKent 
times been privy to his escape.- 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with su«ceB6|. 
teKtcned in triumph to London^ wfaese he was met hj 



llMtDnKar of tfa tow, aoooaipttM bjr tBe myor of 
IioiijaiH md the m^ g u M ^mfin >li«tbcir formalidflSk— 
Hi* &Mt caM mm to tdco adiraotrnge of his Ute sooon* 
Mtiby depresnsg the Scotiy who had to latdj withstood 
the work of the Gespely as he called it. An act was fias. 
sad for abol i sh ing rejaft^iniScolhwdrand anoexiag; tint 
1rim{doavas a«oaof aeiod pfaviBoay.tO' the English oonu 
nraawealth. It was ta ip o w i8fed4>however»«to send aooio 
BBembers to the Eogltsh fsurliameot. Judges were ap* 
|ioiated to dtslnbole justice ; and the people of tluit 
eowBtrjr, new freed from the tyranny of the ecclcsiast&os^ 
wees not nMsh diasaCisfied > witfatheirpresent.governnieDft. 
The pradent oo n do ot of Monk^^whowas left by Croin# 
weH to complelerthcir snbjectient served moch to leooo* 
oBe the minds <rf the people, haiassed with dissensions^. 
of which they never well understood the cause. 

In this manner the English pariiament, by the measw 
of Cromwell, spread their oncontested authority overall- 
the British dominions. Ireland was totally subdued by 
Ireton and Ludlow. All the settlements in America that 
had declared for the royal cause, were obliged to submit; 
Jeney, Guernsey, Sicily^ and the isle of Mann were 
bronght easily under subjection. Thus mankind, saw,, 
with astonishment, a parliament, composed of sixty or 
seventy obscure and illiterate members, governing a 
great empire with unanimity and success. 'Withoat any 
acknowledged subordination, except a council of stated 
coosisting of thirty^ight, to whom all addresses weoe 
made, they levied armies, maintained fleets, and gave 
laws to the neighbouring powers of Europe. The fiiian«- 
oes were managed with economy and exactness : few pri^. 
vate persons became rich by the plunder of the public i 
the revenues of the crown, the lands of the bishops^ and 
a tax of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds each 
month, supplied the wants of the government, and gave 
vigour to all their proceedings. 

likt parliament, having thus reduced their native do- 
minions to perfect obedience, next resolved to chastise 
the Dutch, whO|bad given but very slight causes of comto 
plakit. It happened that one t)r Dorislaus who was o 
the awber o£ the late king^s judges, being seat by thiff 



ffaMaLvaent as their eavej^ to Holland, was 
\^ one of the royai party, who bad taken refuge tbei«« 
Soaietimeafter^alsoi,. Mr St Joko, appointed their aai« 
bassadorlto that ooart, was mstilted by the fvieads of (ho 
prince of Orange. 

•' These were thought motives sttfEoient to indiioe tfa» 
eoQiRlonweaith of England to declare war against theiD« 
The parliameut'B chief dependence lay in the aetivi^y and 
heooic courage of Blake, their jadmtral : who, though 
he had not embarked in^naval command till late in Ufe^ 
yet surpassed all that went before him in courage and 
dexterity. On the other side, the Dutch opposed to Jh|fa 
their famous admiral Van Tromp, to whotn they never 
aince ppoduced an e<]^uBil. Many were the engagemeoli 
betweea thesie celebpated admirals, and rarious wasthm^ 
saccees. Sea-fights in general, seldom prove dttcisive^ 
and the i^anquished are soon seen tO'make head against 
flie victors* Several dieadful encounters, therefore^ ntr 
ther served to shew the escellenee of the admirals, tfaeua 
In- determine their supmority. The Dutch, hovme^w*^ 
who felt many great disadvantagea by the loss of theiff 
trade, and by the total suspension of their fisheries,, were 
witting to treat for a peace, but the parliaraeBjtgave them' 
Sk; very unfavourable answer^ It was the policy of that 
body, ta keep their navy on foot, a» loag as they coafai ; 
rightly judging, that while the fewoe of the natioa wm 
exerted by sea, it would dimiaish the power o£ Crein» 
well by land, which was now become v^y formidable 
tultfaem. 

1653* This great aspirer, however, quickly, peroeiw- 
0d their destgas ; and from the first saw that they dreadw 
ed his growing power, and wished its diminution* All 
his measures were conducted with a bold intrepidity that 
narked his character,, and he now saw, that it was not 
secessary to wear the mask of subefldiaation asy K)ng^r«. 
Secure, therefore in the attachment of the army^ b|| 
resolved to make another daring e&rt : and persuaded 
the officers to present a petition for payment of arreass 
and redresses of grievances, which he knew would Imi 
i>«9*eeted with disdain* The petition was sooli drawn sp 
aod presented, iawbiohthft offitMn^ b&w ^^^wHfH 
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tlidrlUTea«9, desired the pari! ament toTconsider ham 
mtsf jean thej had sat ; aud what professioos they had 
fbrmerly made of their atteattons .to new-model the 
hcmse^ and establish freedom on the broadest basis. 

Thebousewas highly offeoded at the presumption of 
the army, although they bad seen but too lately thai 
their own power was wholly fouoded on that very pie* 
SQsqitton. They appointed a committee ta prepare aa 
act, ordaining that all persons who presented such po« 
titioosii for t^ future, should be guilty of high- treaaoo* 
To this the oflfcefs made a warm remonstf ance, and< thtt 
parliament as angry a reply f while the breaeh between 
them eveiy moment grew wider* This was what CfOOA* 
well had long wished, and had long foreseen. He was 
sitting in council with his officers^ when informed of the 
8Ul]ject on which the house was detiberating ; upon which 
ke rose up in the most seeming fury^ and turnmg to miu 
jor Vemont eried out, ^ That he was compelled to do a 
thing that made the ^ry hair of his head stand aa end. '* 
Then hastening to the house with thvee hundred sbldteaBf 
aod with tbe marks of violent indignation oti-his coaw 
teoance, he entered. Stamping with his foot, which 
was the signal for the soldiers to enter ; the place was 
tmntediately filled with armed men. Then addressintg 
himself to the members :— »^ For shame," said he, ^ get 
yoo gone. Give place to honester men ^ to those who 
will more faithfully dtseharge their trust. You are no 
longer a parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a 
parliament ; the Iiord has done with you." Sir Haery 
Vane exekiming against this condnct r ^ Sir Harvy^*' 
cried Cromwell with a loud voice, ^ O Sir Harry. Vaney 
the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane." Takii^ 
fadd of Martin by the doak, thou art a whoremaster ; 
to Miother, thou art an adulterer 4 to a third, thou art 
a drunkard ; to a fourth, thou art a glntton. ^^ It is 
ypOf ** continued he to the members, ^^ that have forced 
me upon thia* i have sought tiie liord night and day^ 
^bat ne would ratlier slay me than put me upon tms 
itok." Then pomting to the mace, ^^ Take away^ 
Mid he^ that bauble." After which, iuniing out all 
the iiiemberS|. and daanog the haU|. be ordered the f^^ 



fo be locked, and patting the kef in his pocket, fMmi« 
ed to Wkiteball. 

The persons he pitched npon for his next pariilllDent^ 
wtte the lowest, meanest, and the most ignorant among 
the citizens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. He vms 
VfeU apprized, that during the administration of such a 
gro»p of characters, he alone mnst govern, or that tbejr 
mnst soon throw up the reigns of government whieh timy 
fvere unqualified to guide. Accordingljr, their practioe 
justified his sagacity. One of them p^icnlarij, who 
was called Praise God Banebone, a canting leathes-«I- 
ler, gave his name to this odd assembly, and it wa^^alled 
Sarebone^s parliament* 

The>very vulgar began now to exeljum iq^inst so ttx>U 
uh a legislature ; and they themselves seemed not inseo-i 
titble of the ridicule which every day was thrown ont a* • 
l^tfinst them. Accordingly, by concert, they met ea»- 
lier than the rest of their fraternity, and observing lo 
each other that this parliament had sat long enough, 
•ihey hastened to Cromwell, with Ronse tbetr speaker 
at their head, and into his hands they resided the au- 
thority with which he had invested them. 

Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasux^ ; 
-but being told that some of the number were refcaoto- 
ty, he sent colonel White to dear the house 4)f such as 
- ventured to remain there. They bad placed one Moyee 
in the chair by the time that the colodei had arrived : 
and he being asked by the colonel, ^ What they dfil 
there ? ** Moyer replied very gravdy, ** that they weje 
seeking the Lord.^' ^ Then yon may go elsewhert, 
<^ed White ; for to my certain knowledge the l4)idbas 
not been here these many years.** 

This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, tke offi- 
cers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell pn o t ws - 
tor of the commonwealth of England. He was Ip be 
addressed by the titled Highness ; and his power was 
prpjclaimed in London, and other parts of the kingdom. 
Thus an obscure and vulgar man, at the age of fifty- 
three, rose to unbounded power ; first by following .small 
events in his favour i aua at length by directing fpoH 
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Exercises* 

Vtiat luccets tttended Cromwell in Irelaod ? Who cmdncted the war 
ID Scotland } What took place in the first battle ? In what manner did 
Cromwell act at Worcester ? How did b^ treat Scotland ? Whom did 
the Parliament resolve to chastise ? What petition did Cromwell persuad« 
the Officers to present? With what boldness did Cromwell act ? Whtib 
did be pitch vpoo tor members of the next parliament ? To whom did 
they resign their authority ? What reply did Colonel White maltc fp 
Woyer ? , v^ _ ^^ 
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SSCTIOK III. 

1654. Cvomwell chose bis council among his officcov 
who had been the companions of bis dangers and bis tm^ 
tones, to eaeh of whom he assigned a pension of one 
thousand pounds a year. He took care to have his 
troops, upon whose fidelity be depended for support, 
paid a mouth in advance : the magazines were also well 
provided, and the public treasure managed with fn^»> 
litj and care ; while bis activity, vigilance, and resohi- 
tioo were such, that he discovered every conspiracy a* 
gainst bis person, and every plot for an insurrection b^ 
foro they took effect. 

Hii management of foreign affairs, though his schemes 
were by ne means political, yet well corresponded with 
his character, and for a while were attended with siio« 
cess. The Dutch having been humbled by repealed de« 
feats, and totally abridged in their commercial concerns, 
were obliged at last to sue for. peace, which he gav« 
thefl) an terms rather too favourable. He insisted U)K)o 
their paying deference to the British flag ; he compelled 
then to abandon the interests of the king, and to pa^ 
eighiy.fi ve thousand pounds as an indemnification for 
former expences, and to restore the Knglish East India 
company apart of those domiuions of which they had 
been dispossessed by the Dutch during the former reigH, 
in that distant part of the world. 

He was not less successful in his negociations with ti|e 
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conrt of France. Cardinal Mazarine, bj whom the af- 
fairs of that kingdom were conducted, deemed it neces« 
sarj to pay deference to the protector ; and desirous ra- 
ther to prevail by dexterity than violence, submitted to 
Cromwell's imperious character, and thus procured ends 
equally beneficial to both. 

' The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its en. 
deavours to gain his friendship, but was not so successful. 
This vast monarchy, which but a few years before had 
threatened the liberties of Europe, was now reduced so 
low as to be scarce able to defend itself. Cromwell 
however, who knew nothing of foreign poiitics, still 
continued to regard its power with an eye of jealousy ; 
and came into an association with Frs^nce to depress ic 
still more. He lent that court a body of six thousand 
men to attack the Spanish dominions in the Netherlands ; 
and upon gaining a signal victory by his assistance at 
£unes, the French put Dunkirk, which they had just 
taken from the Spaniards, into his hands, as a reward 
for his attachment. 

1665. But it was by sea that he humbled the power 
of Spain with still more effectual success. Blake, who 
had long made himself formidable to the Dutch, and 
whose fame was spread over Europe, now became still 
more dreadful to the Spanish monarchy. He sailed with 
a ileet into the Mediterranean, whither, since the time of 
the Crusaders, no English fleet had ever ventured to ad- 
vance. He there conquered all that dared to oppose 
him. Casting anchor before Leghorn, he demanded and 
obtained satisfaction for some injuries which the English 
commerce had suffered from the duke of Tuscany. He 
next sailed to Algiers, and was desired by the dey of 
that place to look at the two castles. Porta Farino, and 
Golettta, and do his^utmost.- Blake shewed that be was 
not slow in accepting the challenge; he entered the har- 
bour, borned all the ships there, and then sailed out 
triumphantly to pursue his voyage. At Cadiz he took 
two galleons valued at ne^v two millions of pieces of 
eight. At the Canaries he burned a Spanish fleet of six- 
teen ships, and returning home to England to enjoy the 
fame of bis noble actions, as he came within sight of 

K 
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his native conntry, he expired. This gallarit man, tho* 
be fought for an usurper, yet was averse to his cause ; 
he was a zealous republican in principle, and his aim 
was to serve his country, not to establish atyraut. *^ It i^ 
was 8till our duty, he vvould bay to the seamen, to fight 
for our country, into whatever hands the government 
may fall." 

At the «5ame time that Blake's expeditions were going 
forward, there was another carried on under the com- 
mand of admirals Penu and Venables, with about four 
thousand land forces, to attack, the island of ili^paniola. 
Failing, however, in this, and being driven off the place 
hy the Spaniards^ they steered to Jamaica, which w^as 
fiurrendered to them without a blow. So Httle was 
thought of the importance of the conquest, that upon 
the return of the expedition, Penn and Venables were 
Bent to the Tower, for their failure in the principal ob- 
ject of their expedition. 

1658. But it must not be supposed that CromwelPs 
situation was at this timeenviable. Perhaps no station, 
however mean or loaded with contempt, could be more 
truly distressful than his, at a time the nation was load- 
ing him with congratulations and addresses. He had by 
this time rendered himself hateful to every party ; and 
be owed bis safety to their mutual hatred and diffidence 
of each other. His arts of dissimulation had been lon^ 
exhausted ;^none now could be deceived by them ; those 
of his own party and principles, disdaining the use ta 
which he had converted his zeal and professions. Th& 
truth seems to be, if we may use a phrase taken from 
common life, he had begun with being a dupe to hisowa 
enthusiasms, and ended with being a sharper. The 
whole nation silently detested his administration, but be 
bad not still been reduced to the extreme of wretched- 
ness, if he could have found domestic consolations.-. 
Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated with the wildest 
zeal, detested that character which could use religious 
professions for the purposes of temporal advancement. 
His oldest daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted 
republican principles so .violently, that she could not see 
even her own father intrusted with incoutrollable power. 
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KKs other daughters were not less sangnliie in favour of 
the royal cause ; but above all, Mrs Ctaf pole, his fa- 
vourite daughter, who, upon her death-bed^ upbraide4 
him with all those crimes, that led him to trample on the 
throne. 

Ev«ry hour added some new inquietude. Lord Fair* 
fax, Sir William Waller, and many of the heads of the 
Presbyterians, bad secretly entered into an engagement 
to destroy him. His administrationj so expensive both 
at home and abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he 
was left considerably in debt. One conspiracy was no 
sooner detected, bat another rose from its ruins-, and to 
iocreafie his calamity, he was now taught, upon reason* 
iqg principles, that his death was not only desirable, hut 
-his as^ssination would be meritorious. A book was 
^published by colonel Titus, a man who had formerly 
been attached to his cause, entitled, ^^ Killing no mur- 
der." of all the pamphlets that came forth at that 
time, or perhaps of those that have sittce appeared, this 
was the n^ost elot^juent and masterly. *^ Shall vye, said 
this Dopul^r declaixner, whp would not sufl^r the lion to* 
invade us, tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf?" — 
Cromwell read this spirited treatise,, and was never seen 
to smile more. 

All peace was now for ever banished from his mind. 
He now found, that the grandeur to which he had sacri- 
ficed his fornoer peace, was only an inlet to fi*e^ in.» 
quietudes. The fears of assassination haunted him in^ 
all his walks, and were perpetu^illy present to his ima- 
gination. He wore armour under bis cloaths,^ and al- 
ways kept pistols in bis pockets. His aspect was cloud- 
ed by a settled a^oom ; and he regarded every stranger 
with a glance of timid suspicion. He always f ravelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended with a numerous 
guard. He never returned from any place by^ the roaA 
he went,, and seldom slept above three nights together la^ 
the same chamber. Society terrified him, as there he 
might meet an enemy ; solitude Was terrible, as be was 
therd unguarded by every friend; 

16 5^.. A te.rti^p ague kindly came at la&t. to delivec 

Hi 
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him from his life of horror and aaxieiy. For the tpkte 
of a week no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and dor* 
ing the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. 
At length the fever increased, and he became delirious. 
He was just able to answer *^ jes/' to the demand wbe« 
ther his son Richard sfaonld be appointed to succeed him. 
He died on the third oi September^ that very day which 
he had always considered as the most fortunate of his 
life : he was then fifty.nine years old, and had usurped 
the government nine years. 

Whatever might have been the diflerence of interest 
after the death of the usurper, the influence of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard his son proclaimed pro* 
tector in his room. But the army, discontented with 
such a leader established a meeting at general FIeet« 
ivood's, which, as he dwelt in Wallingford^liouse, was 
called the cabal of Wallingford. The result of their 
deliberations was, a remonstrance that the command of 
the army should be entrusted to some person in whom 
they might all confide : and it was plainly given to an- 
derstand that the young protector was not that person. 

Richard wanted resolution to defend the title that had 
been conferred upon him ; he soon signed his own abdi«. 
cation in form, and retired to live several years after his 
resignation, at first 00 the continent, and afterwards q« 
pon his paternal fortune at home. He was thought by 
the ignorant to be unworthy of the happiness of his ex- 
altation ; but he knew by his tranquillity in private, that 
he had made the most fortunate escape. 

The officers being once more left to themselves, de* 
termiued to replace the remnant of the old parliament 
which had beheaded the king, and which Cromwell had 
so disgracefully turned out of the house. 

The Rump parliament, for that was the name it went 
by, being now reinstated, was yet very vigorous in its 
attempts to lessen the power by which it was replaced. 
The officers of the army therefore came to a resolution, 
usual enough in these times, to dissolve that assembly, 
by which they were so vehemently opposed. According- 
ly, Lambert, one of the generals, drew up a chosen body 
oi troops, and placiog them in the streets which led to 



.'Westwiaster-liall, when the speaker Lenthall, prqceed- 
-ed in bis carriai^e to the houjse, he ordered the horses to 
"be turned, and ^ery civilljr conducted hiin home. The* 
other members were 'Irfce wise intercepted, and the annr 

• returned- to their quarters to observe a solemn fast, which « 
.g^enerally either preceded or attended their outrages. 

During these transactions, general Monk was at the " 

• liead oi: eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld' 
tJie distraction of his native coaatry, with slender bopes^ 
of relieving it. 

Whatever might have been bis designs, it was impos-- 
siMe to cover them with greater secrecy than he did.— ^^ 
As soon as he put bi^army in motion to enquire info* the 
oanses of the disturbances in the capital, his counten- 
ance was eagerly sought by ail the contending parties. 
•He still continded to march his army towards the capi-- 
tal ; all tite world eqnally ia doubt as to his motives, and< 
astonished at his reserve;- But Monk continued bis in« 
^exibte tacitamity, and at last came to St Alban's^^ 
within a few miles of £iondon. 

He there -sent the Rump parliament, who: had' resume 
-od their seats,' a message, desiring them to remove suchi 
forces a& remained in London to country quarters*. In- 
the mean time the house of commons having passed votes- 
for the composure of the kingdom, dissolved themselves,, 
and gave orders for the immediate assetnbling a new par^- 
liament. 

1660. As yet the new pRrliameBtwa» not assemble^,, 
and no person ha,d hitherto dived into the designs of tlie: 
general. He still persevered in his Toserve; and aU 
though the calling- a= .new (parliament was bnt in othef 
words, to restore' the king, yet bis expressions never be- 
trayed the secret of bia bosom* Nothing but a security 
of confidence at last extorted the confession from him*. 
He had been intimate with one Morrice, a gentleraaa^of. 
of Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious disposition,^ andl 
with him alone did he deliberate upon the great and dan.^ 
.geroiis enterprize of ehe restoration. Sir John Granville,, 
'jvho had a commission from the king, applied for access 
^o the general i he was desired to communicate his'bu*^ 
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siness to Morrtce. Granville refttsed^ thoagh twice nr^ 
gedy to deliver his message to auj but the geDeral hioi* 
self 9 so that Monk now finding he conld depend npon 
this minister's secrecy, he opened tobim bis whole io-^ 
tentions ; but .with his usual caution, still scrupled to 
commit anj thing to paper. In consequence of these, 
the king left the Spanish tesritimes, where he very nar- 
rowly escaped being detained at Breda by the governor, 
under pretence of treating him with proper respect audi 
formality. From thence he retired into Holland, where 
he resolved to wait for farther advice. 

At length the long «znected day for the sitting of a 
free parliament arrived. The affections of all were tuni« 
ed towards the king, yet such were their fears, and such 
dangers |ttended a freedom of speech, that no one dar« 
ed for some days to make any mention of his name.— 
All this time Monk, With his usual reserve, tried their 
tempers, and examined the ardour of their wishes ; at 
length he gave directions to Annesley, president of the 
council, to inform them that Sir John Granville, a ser«. 
vant of the king, had been sent over by his majesty, 
and was now at the door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and transport with 
which this message was received. The members for a 
moment forgot the dignity of their situations, and induU 
ged in a loud acclamation of applause. Granville was 
called in, and the letter eagerly read. A moment's paoKe 
was scarce allowed ; all at once the house burst out into 
an universal assent to the king's proposals ; and to diC- 
fuse the joy more widely, k was %ottd that the letter 
and indemnity should immediately be published. 

1660. Charles II. entered London on the 24th of 
May, which was his birth-day. An innumerable con- 
course of people lined the way wherever he pa*sfid, a&d 
rent the air with their acclamations. They had been so 
long distracted by unrelenting factions, oppressed and a« 
larmed by a succession of tyrannies, that they could no 
longer suppress these emotions of dt^igbt to behold their 
constitution restored ; or rather, like a phoenix, appear- 
ing more beautiful and vigorous from the ruins of its for- 
conila^atiott* 
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FaoftUciso}) With its long traia of gloomj terrors, fled 
«t the approach of freedom ; the arts of society and peace 
began to retoro ; and it had been happj for the people 
if the arts of luxury had not entered in their train. 

Exercises. 

In what manaer did OromweU treat the Dutch ? H«w did Blake buco- 
ble Spain? Who took Jamaica ? To what alarms was Cromwell sub- 
ject i When did he die f Who succeeded him as Protector f Who dis- 
^olmd Uie Jtump Parliameot f How did General Monk act ? With 
whom did he deliberate about the Restoration I What message did Monk 
Acnd-to the New Parliament ? In what manner was this message recciv- 
«d ? When did Charles IL enter I<>ndon ? 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

CHARLES II. 

ACTION I. 

1660. When Charles came to the throne, he was 
thirty years of age, possessed of an agreeahle person, 
«D elegant address, and an engaging manner. His whole . 
demeanour and behaviour was well calculated to support 
and increase popularity* Accustomed during his exile, 
to live cheerfully among his courtiers, be carried the 
aame endearing familiarities to the throne; and from the 
4evity of his temper, no injuries were dreaded from bis 
former resentments. But it was soon found that all 
these advantages were merely superficial. His indolence 
and love of pleasure, made him averse to all kinds of 
business; his familiarities were prostituted to the worst 
as well as the best of his subjects ; and be took no care 
to reward his former friends, as be had taken few steps 
•to be avenged of his former enemies. 

Though an act of indemnity 'was passed, those wVio 
bad an immediate hand in the king's death were excej^t. 
«d. Cromwell, ireton, and Bradsbaw, thoug\i dead, 
were considered as proper objects of regeutment ; lYi^ 
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bodies weve dug ffom their graves^ diragged to the ]^Taee 
of execution^ and after hanging some time, buried under 
the gallows. Of the rest, who sat in jodgeiuent oa the 
l^ate- monarch's trial^ some were d^ad, and some were 
thought worthy of pardon. Ten only out of fourseore,^ 
were devoted |to immediate dcstraction. These were 
cnthusiastsV %vho had long acted from principle, and' 
who in the general spirit of rage excited against themt, 
shewed a fortitude that might do honour to a better 
causae. 

This tvas the time for the king to have made himsetf 
independent'of all^arliaraents ; and it is said that Sooth* 
ampton, one of his ministers, had thought of procari^ 
^g his master from the commons the grant of a revenue* 
of two millions- a year, which would effectnally fender 
him absolute : hkit io^ this his ^yiews were obstructed bf 
the great Clarendon, whov^ though attached to the king 
I9as still more the &iend of liberty and the laws. Char* 
les, however, wasr no way interested in these .opposite 
vmvfB of hn ministers; he only desired mon^, in order 
tfo prosecute his pleasures^ and provided he had' that, he- 
little regarded the manner in which' it was obtained. 

His continual exigencies drove him constantly to raea-r 
stires no way suited^ to his inclination. Among ether%^ 
was his marriage, celebrated at this time with Catherine 
the infanta of Portugal, who, though a virtuons pria^ 
cess, possessed but few personal attractions. It was the 
portion of this princess that the needy monarch was e« 
'nambtired of, which amounted to three hundred thou.^ 
^sand pounds, together with^ the fortress of Tangier ia* 
Africa, and of Bombay in the East Indies. The chan«^ 
*«ellor Clarendon^ the dnkes of Ormond and Southamp^ 
ton, urged many reasons against this match, particular^ 
ly the likelihood of her never having any children ; the^ 
king disregarded their advice, and the inauspicious Yxiar« 
riage was celebrated according'ryi^ 

It was probsCbly with a view of recruiting the supply 
for his pleasures, that he was induced to declare war a^"* 
7gainst the Dutch, as the money appointed for that pur- 
pose would go through his hands. In this naval war^ 
^hicb continued to rage for^some years wiXb great fierce-r 
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v^tM^ mneli Klood was spilt, aad greaik trea^re exbanrt. 
^ edt until at last a treaty was concluded at Breda, by 
which the colony of New York was ceded by the Dutch 
<to tho Englislr, and considered as a most ralaable acqin* 
. sit ion. 

This treaty was considered as inglorious to the Eng- 
lish, as they failed gaining any redress upon the com- 
plaints which gave rise to it. Lord Clarendon, particu- 
larly, gained a share of blame, both for having first ad- 
vised an unnecessary war, and then for concluding a dis- 
graceful peace. He had been long declining iu the king's 
favour, and he was no less displeasing to the majority of 
the people. 

This seemed the signal for the earl's enemies to step 
in, and effect his entire overthrow. A charge was o- 
liened against him in the house of commons by Mr Sey- 
mour, consisting of seventeen articles. These, which 
were only a catalogue of the popolar rumours before 
mentioned, appeared at first signt false or frivolous.*— 
However, Clarendon finding the popular torrent, united 
to the violence of power, r4innifig with impetuosity a- 
gainst him, thought proper to withdraw to France. 

1670. Having thus got rid of his virtuous minister, 
the king soon after i^signed himself to the direction of 
a iset of men who afterwards went by the appellation of 
the Cab^, from the initials of the names of which it 
was composed. 

The first of them. Sir Thomas Clifford , was a man 
of a daring and impetuous spirit, rendelred more danger- 
ous by eloquence and intrigue. . Lord Ashley, sopn after 
known by the name of lord Shaftesbury, was turbuknt, 
ambitious, subtle, and enterprising. The duke of Buck- 
ingham was gay, capricious, of some wit, aad gpreat vi- 
V8»city. Arlington was a man but of very moderate ca- 
pacity, his intentions were good, but he wanted courage 
to persevere in, them. Lastly, the duke of Lauderdale^ 
"Who was not defective in natural, and still less in acquir- 
ed talents ; but neither was his address graceful, nor his 
understanding just ; he was ambitious, obstinate, insolent 
and sullen. These were the men to whom Charles gave 
«p the cimduct of bis affairs i and who plunged the k« 
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i&aiuiog part cf his reiga in diffiotthic^ ivbich prajaee^I 
the most daogeftMis syinpcotDS. 

From this iflauspicioHs ooinbination, the people had 
cfttertained violent jealouaies agaiosi tke court. The 
fears and discoocents of the nation were vented withput 
restraint : the appirehensions o£ a Popish successor^ aa 
abandoned court, and a parliament wbicb^ though some-* 
times assertors of liberty^ yet which bad now coDtioued 
for seventeen yeacs without change, naturally rendered 
the minds of mankind timid and suspicious, and they qnly 
panted o^^jects on which to wreak their ill humour* 

When the spirit of the English is once roused, tbey 
either find objects of suspicion or make them* On the 
12th of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king 
as he was walking in the park. ^^ Sire,'' said he, ^ keep 
within the company, your eaemies have a design npoa 
your life, and you may be shot in this very walk." Ste^ 
•ing que^ttoned in consequence of this strange intimation, 
be offered to produce* goe doctor Tongue, a weak and 
credulous clergymao, who bad told bim# that two per* 
sons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged to Har- 
der the king; and that Sir William Wakeman, the 
queen's physician, had undertaken the same task by 
poison. Tottgue being further examined, bis teslimooy 
appeared so vague and unsatisfactory, that the king co|i« 
eluded the whole was a fiction. However, Tongue whs 
not to be repressed in the ardour of bis4ayaky ; he went 
again to the lord. treasurer, and told him, that a. packet 
of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, ^^s 
that night to be put into, the post-house for Windsor, di- 
rected to one Bedingfield, a Jesuit, who was confessor 
to the duke4>f York, aod who resided these. These let- 
ters had actually been received a few hours before hy the 
duke ; but be had shewn them to the king aa a forgery, 
of which he knew neither the drift nor meaning. 

Oae Titus Oftles, an abandoned roisoreant, west af« 
terwards, with two othecs, to Sir Edmondsbury Cpd* 
frcy, a noted and active justice of peace, and before 
bim, deposed ta a narrative dressed up in terrors fit to 
make an impression on the vulgar. The pope, he said, 
^considered himself a^ entitled to the (josse^ifin a£ £i|S- 
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}an(f an^ Ireland, on accotmt of the heresy of the prince 
and people, and had accordingly assiuned the sovereign- 
ty of these kingdoms. The king, whom the Jesuits caU 
led the Black Bastard, was tried by tlrem, and condom- 
ned as a heretic. Grove and Pickering, to make sure 
work, were employed to shoot the ^ king, and that too- 
with silver bullets^ The duke gf York was to be oflfer- 
ed the crown in consequence of the success of these pro- 
bable schemes, on condition of extirpating the Protes- 
tant religion. UpOn his refitsal, ** To pot James must 
go," as the Jesuits were said to express it. lu conse- 
quence of this dreadful information, sufficiently marked 
vntb absurdity, Titus Gates became the favourite of the 
people. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by Gates 
were inomediately taken into custody. Colman, secre- 
tary to the duke of York, who was said to have acted 
so strenuous a part in the conspiracy, at first retired -^ 
but next day surrendered himself to the secretary of 
state, and some of his papers, by Gates' directions, were 
secured. 

In this fi^uctuation of passiouf?, an accident served to 
confirm the prejudices of the people, and to put it be- 
yond a doubt that Gates' narrative was nothing but the 
truth. Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, who had been so ac- 
tive in unravelling the whole mystery of the Popish ma- 
chinations, after having been missing some days, w as 
found dead in a ditch by Primrose- hill, in the way to 
Hampstead. The cause of his death remains, and must 
still continue a secret ; but the people, already enrslged 
against the papists did not hesitate to ascribe it to them. 
In order to continue and propagate the alarm, the par- 
liament affected to believe it true. An address was vot- 
ed for a solemn fast. It was requested that all papers 
tending to throw light upon so horrible a conspiracy 
might be laid 'before the house ; that all papists should 
remove from London ; that access should be denied at 
court to all onknown and suspicious persons, and that 
the train- bands in London and Westminster should be in 
readiness to march. Gates was recommended by par- 
liament to the king. He was lodged in Whitehall^ and 
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encouraged by a pension of twelve handred pouds a 
year, to proceed in ferging new informations. 

Exercises. 

What waa the character of Charles U ? Whom dW he many ? What 
induced Charles to declare war against the Dutch ? Who opened a charge 
against Lord Clarendon ? To whom did he give up the management of 
his aflfairs ? In what manner did Kirby address the Ring ? What de. 
claratton did Tongue make? How did Oates act? What measures did 
ParUament adopt? How was Oates rewarded? 
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1078. The encouragement given to Oates did not 
fall to bring in others also, who hoped to profit by the 
delusion of the times. William Bedloe, a man, if pos« 
sible more infamous than Oates, appeared next upon the 
stage. This man, at bis own desire, was arrested at 
Bristol, and conveyed to London, where he declared 
before the council that be had seen the body of Edroond-i 
sbury Godfrey at Somerset-house, where the queen liv- 
ed. He said that a servant of lord Bellasis offered to 
give him four thousand pounds if he would carry it ofT; 
and finding all his information greedily received, he con« 
firmed and heightened Oates' plot with aggravated hor*. 
rors. 

Thus encouraged by the general voice in their favour, 
the witnesses, who all along had enlarged their uarra« 
tives, in proportion as they were eagerly received, went 
a step farther, and ventured to accuse the queen. The 
commons, in an address to the king, gave countenance 
to this scandalous accusation ^ the lords rejected it with 
becoming disdain. 

£dward Colman, secretary to the duke of York, was 
tbe first who was brought to trial, as being most obnox- 
ious to those who pretended to fear the introduction of 
popery. Bedloe swore that he bad received a commis« 
sion, signed by the superior of the Jesuits, appointing 
bim papal secretary of state, and that be had consent- 
ed to the king's assassination. Being condemned, he suf- 
fered with calmness and constancy, and to the last per- 
sisted in the strongest protestatious of his innocence. 
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The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those of Ire* 
land, Pickering, and Grove. They protested their k. 
nocence ; but were foand gailty, and suffered. 

Hill, Berry, and Green, were tried upon the evidence 
of one Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey ; but 
tbongh Bedloe's narrative and Prance's information 
were totally irreconcileable, and though their testimony 
was invalidated by contrary evidence, all was iu vain ^ 
the prisoners were condemned and executed. 

Whitebready provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gi- 
ven, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same or- 
der, were brought to their trial -y and Langkorne soon 
alter. Besides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new wit ^ 
ncs», appeared against the prisoners. This man spread the 
alann still farther, and even asserted, that two hundred 
thousand papists in England were ready to take arms. 
The prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. Oda- 
er% that Oates was iu that seminary at the time he swoie 
he was at London. But as they were papists,their testi- 
mony could gain no manner of credit. All pleas avail- 
ed them nothing: both the Jesuits and Langnorne were 
condemned and executed, with their last breath denying 
the crimes for which they died. 

The informers had less success on the trial of Sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, who, though 
they swore with their usual animosity, was acquitted.—^ 
Bis condemnation would have involved the qneen in bis 
guilt ; and it is probable the judge and jury were afraid 
of venturing so far. 

1680.- The earl of Straflord, near two years after, 
was the last man who fell a sacri6ce to these bloody 
wretches: the witnesses produced against him were 
pates, Dugdale, and Tuberville. Oates swore that he 
saw Fenwick, the Jesnit,>delivcr Strafford a commission 
fiom the general of the Jesuits, constituting him pay- 
master of the papal army. The clamour and outrage of 
the populace against ^le prisoner were very greajt ; he 
was found guilty, and condemned to be hanged and quar- 
tered ; but the king changed the sentence into that of 
beheading. He was executed on Tower-hill, where c- 
ven his persecutors could not forbear sbeddiag teai$ at 
S 
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that serene fortitude which shone iueveiy feature, niptioa^ 
and accent of this aged nobleman. 

This p:iriiatnent had continued to sit for seventeen 
years, without interruption, wherefore a new one was 
called ; in which was passed the celebrated statute caL- 
led the habeas corpus act, which confirms the subject 
in an absolute security from oppressive power. By this 
act it was prohibited to send any one to prisons beyond 
the sea ; no jud)^, under severe penalties, was to refuse 
to any prisoner his writ of habeas corpus ; by which the 
gaoler was to produce in court the body of the prisoner, 
whence the writ had its name, a-nd to certify tnc cause 
of its detainer and imprisonment* If the jail He with- 
in twenty miles of the judge, tlie writ must be obey ed 
in three days, and so proportionally for greater distan- 
ces. Kvcrj^ prisoner must be indicted ttie 6r8t term of. 
his commitment, and brought to trial the subsequent 
t^rm. And no man, after being enlarged by court^ can 
be re-committjed for the same offence* 

The Me-«d-Tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed 
the former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, if pos- 
sible, than Oates and BedIoe» a wretch who had been 
in the pillory, scourged, branded, and transported for fe- 
lony and coining, hatched sl plot, in conjunction witfaa 
midwife, whose name was Cellier, a Roman Catholic 
of abandoned character. Dangerfield began by declar- 
ing that there was si design on foot to set up a new form 
•f government, and remove the king and the royal fami- 
ly. He communicated this intelligence to the king and 
the duke of York, who supplied him with money, and 
countenanced his discovery. He hid some seditious pa- 
pers in ihe k)dging8 of one colonel Mansei ; and then 
brought the eustom-hoose officers to his apartn^ent, to 
search for smuggled merchandize. The papers were 
found, and the council having examined Hic atfair, corI 
eluded they were forged by Dangerfield. They ordered 
all the places he frequented to be.searched ; and in the 
house of CelUer, the scheme of the coi^piracy was dis- 
covered upon* paper, concealed in a meal-tub, from 
whence the plot had its name. Dangerfield being cora- 
V^itted ta Newgate, made an ample confession of the 



forgery, winch Uioagli probably of bis own cootrivaocey 
he ascribed to the earl of Castlemain^ the countess of 
Powis, and the live lords in the Tower. He said that 
the design was to suborn witnesses to prove a charge of 
sodomy and perjury upon Oates, to assassinate the earl 
of Shaftsbury, to ^ accuse the dukes of Monmouth and 
Buckingham, the tfarls of Essex, Halifax, and others, 
of having been concerned in the conspiracy against the 
king and his brother. Upon this information, the ear( 
of Castlemain and the countess of Powis were sent to 
the Tower, and the king himself was suspected of en* 
coui aging this imposture. 

The chief point which the present hoose of commons 
laboured to obtain, was the Kzclusion biJl^ which tho^ 
the former house bad voted, was never passed into a 
law. Shaftsbury, and many eonsiderable men of the 
party, had rendered themselves so obnozjoua to the duke 
of York, that they could find safety in no measure but 
bis ruin. Monmouth's friends hoped that tlie exciusioa 
of James would make room for tneiv own patron. The 
duke of York's professed bigotry to the catholic super- 
stition influenced numbers : and his tyrannies, which 
were practised without controul, while be continued in 
Scotland, rendered his name odious to thousands. Jn a 
week, therefore, after the commencement of the session, 
a motion was made for bringing in a bill, for excluding 
Iiim from the succession to the throne ; and a committee 
was appointed fos tliat purpose. The debates were car- 
ried on with great violence on both sides. The king 
was present during the whole debate ; and had the plea* 
snre of seeing the bill thrown out by a very great majo- 
rity. 

After these proceedings, one FitzhaKris, an Irish pa- 
pist, dependent on the duchess of Portsmouth, one of 
the king's mistresses, employed Kverard, a Scotsman,, 
to lyrite a libel against the king and the dtike of York. 
The Scot was actually a spy for the opposite party ; and 
supposing this a trick to entrap him, he discovered the 
Vfhole to Sir William Waller, an eminent justice of- 
pe^e. Fit2;harri8 seeing himself in the hands of a.pac» 

&2. 
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ty, from wbom be expected uo mercj, resolved to side 
with them, and enhansed his services with the coontry 
.party by a new popish plot still more tremendous than 
any of the foregoing. He brought, in the duke of York 
as a principal accomplice in this plot, and as a contriver 
in the murder of Sir Edmondsbory Godfrey. 

The king imprisoned Fitzharris ; the commona avow* 
ed his cause. They voted that he should be impeach- 
ed by themselves, to screen him from the ordinary forms 
of justice ; the lords rejected the impeachment ^ the 
commons asserted their right ; a commotioa was likely 
to ensue ; and the king, to break off the contest, went td 
the house and disiolved the parliameat^ with a fixed re*, 
solution never to call another. 

Exercises. 

Whttwu Becl!oe*sdf^danLt]oii^ What btcsae of Golrinanl Wltat 
celebrated sutut« was pamed in Parliament ? Who diicovarrd the Meal 
Tttb Plot? Whom did Dangerfield accuse? What rendered YorVs 
name so odious? How did Fitznarris excite the poblic attention > What . 
contest took place between the King and ParltaaKOt? How did Charlea> 
put an end to it? 
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1662. This vigorous measure was a blow that the par- 
liament had never expected \ and nothing but the neces- 
sity of the times could ha:ve justified the king*8 manner 
of proceeding. From that moment^ which ended the 
parliamentary commotions, Charles seemed to rule with 
despotic power ; and he was resolved to leave the succes* 
iiion to his brother, but clogged with all the faults and 
misfortunes of his own administration. His temper, 
which had always been easy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary and even cruel \ he entertained spies and in- 
formers round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he' 
thought most daring in their designs. 

He resols'ed to humble the Piesbjtcrians ; these were 
divested of their employments and their places ; and 
their offices given to such as held with the court, and ap« 
praved of the, doctrine of non-resistance. The clerg/ 
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licgan to testify tlieir zea! and their principles^ by tlieif? 
writiDg* and their serino;is ; but thoogh among these the 
partisans of the Ung were the most nameroas,. those of 
the opposite faction were the most euteiprising. The 
king, animated with hopes of snccess, openly espoused 
the cause of the former ; and thus placing hHnsclt' at the 
head of a faction, he deprived the city^ of London, which^ 
bad long headed the popular party, ot their charter. It 
was not till after au abject submission that he restored it 
to them, having previously subjected the election pf their' 
magistrates to his immediate authority. 

Terrors also were not wanting to confirm his new spe- 
eies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his trial 
. before a jury, condemned and executed. The whole 
gang of spies, witnesses, in formers, and suborners, which 
had long been encouraged and' supported by the leading 
patriots, finding now that the king was entirely* master, 
turned short upon their ancient drivers, and ofiered their 
evidence against those who had first put them to motion.- 
The king's ministers, with a horria satisfactioB, gav0 
them countenance and encouragement; so that soon the' 
same cruelties, and the same injustice,, were practised^ 
against Presbyterian schemes, that bad been employed- 
against catholic treasons. 

The first person who fell under the displeasure of the 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner,^vvho 
Iiad become so noted for his zeal against popery,that he 
went by the name of the Protestant joinen- He bad at- 
tended the city members to Oxford,, armed with sword^ 
and pistol \ he had been sometimes heard to speak irre* 
verently of the king, and was now presei>ted by the 

gand j.ury of London,^8 giiilty of sedition. A jury at 
xford, af^er half an hourV deliberation, brought hinx' 
in guilty, and the spectators testified their inhuman plea-- 
sure with a shout of applause. He bore his fate with- 
iiushaken fortitude; and at the place of executioa deni- 
ed the crime for which he had beeu condemned. 

16^3. The power of the crown at this time became' 
irresistible, the city of London having been deprived of- 
their ciiarter, which was restored only upon terms of 
submission ; and the giving up the nominatioa- of their; 

S i 
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own magistrates was so mortifying a circamfltance, that 
all the other corporatioDs in England soon began to fear 
the same treatment, and were soccessively induced to 
surrender their charters into the hands of the king— — 
. Considerable sums were exacted for restoring those cbar« 
ters ; and all the offices of power and profit were left at 
the disposal of the crown. Resistance now, however 
jnstifiable, could not be safe ; and aJl prudent men sair 
no other expedient, but peaceably submitting to the pre^ 
'sent grievances. But there was a party in England that 
still cherished their former ideas of freedom, and were 
resolved to hazard every danger in its defence. 

The duke of Monmouth, the king's natural' son hf 
Mrs Waters, engaged the eari of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen m 
Cheshire, in his cause. Lord Russel fixed a correspoaw 
^ence with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles^ 
and Sir Francis Drake, who promised to raise the west. 
Sbaftsbury, with one Ferguson, an independent clergy- 
man, and a restless plotter, managed the eiry, upoa 
ivhich the confederates chiefly relied. It was^ now that 
this turbulent man found his schemes likely to^ take ef- 
fect. 

After the disappointment and destruction of an hun- 
dred plots, he at last began to be sure of this. But this 
scheme, like all the former, was di«ap pointed. The cau- 
tion of lord Russel, who induced the duke of Monmontk 
to put off the enterprise, saved the kingdom from this 
horrors of a civil war ; Shaftsbmry was so struck with 
the sense of his i^nipendiog danger, that be left his hoBse^ 
and lurking ti^bout the city, attempted but in vain, to 
drive the Londoners into open insurrection. At last^ 
enraged at the numbei^less cautions and . delays which 
clogged and defeated his projects, he threatened to be- 
gin with his friends alone. However, after a long strugv 
gie between fear and rage, he abandoned aU hopes of 
success, and fled to Amsterdam, where he ended his 
turbulent life soon after, without being pitied by his 
friends or feared by bis enemies. 

The loss of ShaftsbKry, though it retarded the views 
•f the conspirators, did not suppress them. A council 
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of SIS ^93 erected, consisting of Moaiboutli, Russer^ 
£ssez, Howard, Algernon Sidney^ and John Hampden, 
grandson to the great man of that nan^e. 

Such, together with the duke of Argyle, were the lead- 
ers of this conspiracy. But there was also a set of su6« 
ordinate conspirators, who frecjuentfy met together, and 
carried on projects cpiite unknown to Monmouth and his 
councH. Among these men was colonel Uumsey, an old 
republican officer, together with lieuteoant^olonel WaU 
cot, of the said stamp, Goodenough, nnder-sherifF of 
Xiondon, a zealous and noted party man, Ferguson aa 
independent minister, and several attornies, and trades- 
ineii of London. But colonel Rumsy, and Fergusoa 
turere the only persons whd had access to the great lead- 
ers of the conspiracy. These men in their meetings em- 
braced the most desperate resolptions* They proposed 
to assassinate the king in his way to Newmarket. Kum- 
bal, one of the 'party, possessed a farm upon that road 
called the Rye-house, and from thence the conspiracy 
was denominated the Rye-house plot. They deliberaf- 
ed upon a scheme of stopping the king's coach by over- 
t^rniug a cart on the highway at this place, and shoot- 
ing him through the hedges. The house in which the 
king lived at Kewmarket took fire accidentally, and be 
was obliged to leave Newmarket eight days sooner than 
\vas expected, to which circumstance his safety was as- 
cribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who finding 
bimsdf in danger of a prosecution for arresting the lord 
ifiayor of London, resolved to earn his pardon bj disco- 
vering this plot to the ministry. Colonel Rurasey, and 
West, a lawyer, no sooner understood that this man had 
informed againbt them, than they agreed to save their 
lives by turning king's evidence, and they surrendered 
themselves accordingly. Monmouth absconded ; Rus- 
sef was sent to the Tower ; Grey escaped 5 Howard 
was taken concealed in a chimney; Essex, Sidney, and 
Hampden were soon after arrested, and had the mortifi- 
cation to find lord Howard an evidence against them. 

Walcott was first brought to trial and condemned, to- 
gether with Hone and Rouse> two associates in^the^con- 
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spiriMjf upon tbe evideoce ot Rooieej, West, and Sfae|n--. 
pai'd. Tney died penitent^ acknowledging the justLce^ 
of the sentence by which tney were execuLnd„ A much- 
greater sacrifice was shortly after to follow. This was 
lord Kussel, son of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman of. 
numberless good qAiallties, and led into- this conspiracy 
from a conviction of the duke of Tork^s intention to re-, 
store popery. He wa^ liberal,, popular, humane, aod 
brave ; bnt all his virtue '; were so mnny crimes in the. 
present suspicious dispositions of the conrt. The chief, 
^evidepce against him was lord Howard, a man of very 
bad chapacter,> one of the conspirators, who was now 
contented to take life upon such terms, and to accept; 
of infamous safety. This witness swore that Russel- 
was engaged in the design of an insurrection ; but he ac* 
quirted him^ as did also llumsey and West, of being, 
privy to the assassination^ The jury, who were jealous 
royaiistsy after a short deliberatou^ brought the prisoner 
in guilty, and he was condemned to suffer beheading.-—. 
The scaSbld for his execution was erected in LincoUi^s- 
inn-fields : he laid his head on the block without the leasts 
change of countenance,. and at two strokes it was sever- 
ed from bis Body. 

Tbe celebrated Algernon Sydney, son to the earl of* 
Leicester, was neyt brought to trial. He had been for.- 
merly engaged in- the parliamentary army against the 
late king, and was even named on the high court of jusu 
lice that tried him^ but had not taken his seat among the 
judges, fle had ever opposed Cromwell's usurpation,' 
and went into voluntary banishment upon the reiitora- 
tion. His affairSy I^owever requiring his return, he ap« , 
plied to the king for a pardon, and obtained his rec[ue8t.^ 
JBut all his hopes and all his reasonings were foraied 
upon republican principles. For his adored republic he 
had written and fought, and w«nt into bauii>hmcnt, and 
ventured to return. 

It may easily be conceived how obnoxious a man of 
such principles was to a court that now was not even 
content without limitations to its power. They went so 
far as to take illegal methods to procure his coodemi. 
nation. The only witness that deponed against Sydney. 
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^ tras lord Howan!, and the law required two* In order^ 
therefore, to make out a second witness, they had re- 
course to a very extraordinary expedient. In ransack- 
ing his closet, some discourses on government were fonnd 
in his own hand*writing, containing principles favour- 
able to liberty, and in themselves noway subviersive of a 
limited government. By overstraining some of these, 
tbey were construed into treasbn. It was in vain he al. 
ledged that papers were no evidence ; that it could not 
be proved tney were written by hini ; that if proved, 
the papers themselves contained nothing criminal. liis 
defence was over- ruled ; the violent aod inhuman Jef. 
fries, who was now chief-justice, easily prevailed on a 
partial jury to bring him in guilty, and his execution 
followed 80on after. 

1683. One can scarce contemplate the transactions 
of this reign without horror. Such a picture of factious 
guilt on each side, a court at once immersed in sensual, 
ity and blood ; a people armed agaiBst each other with 
the most deadly animosity, and no single party to be 
found with sense enough to stem the general torrent of 
rancour and factious suspicion* 

Hampden was tried soon after, and as there was no« 
. thing to effect his life, he was fined about forty thousand 
{founds, Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, who had 9ed 
to the West Indies, wad brought over, condemned and 
executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong also who had fled 
to Holland, was brought over, and shared the same 
fate. 

Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in the Tower, 
was found in an apartment with his throat cut ; but wh6« 
ther he was guilty of suicide, or whether the bigotry of 
the times might net have induced some assassin to com« 
Slit the crime, cannot now be known* 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputa*' 
tion of plots or conspiracies, which continued during the 
greatest part of this reign. 

At this period the government of Charles was as ab. 
solote as tliat of any monarch in Europe ; but happiVy 
for mankind his tyranny was bat of short duration. The 
kin^ was seized mth a suddea G.t which itsembljed an a« 
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loplexy ; and though he waft recovered by bleeding^ jej^ 
le languished only for a few days, and then expired, xsk 
the fifty.uiatb year of his age, aod the twenty- fifth of 
his reign. During his illness some clergymen of the 
church of England attended htm, to whom he discover^ 
ed a total indifference. Catholic priests were brought 
to his bed-side, and from their hands he received th^ 
rites of their communion. 

Exercues* 

How did Cbartes humble the Presbyterians ? Who first fell under the 
displeasure of the Ministry } Whom did Monmouth engage to assist hhv 
in his plot \ What were the namei of his Council \ By what Aaeaas was. 
the plot discovered/ < What became of Lord Russel? AVho was next 
biouj^hc to trial ? What became of Xiiex? How long did Cbarlee ceign { 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JAMES U. 

1685. The duke of Tork^ who succeeded his bro«. 
ther by the title of king James the 1 1, had been bred 9^, 
papist by his mother, and was strongly bigotted to bis, 
principles* 

He went openly to mass with all the ensigns of bis 
dignity, and even sent one Caryl as his agent to Rome 
to make submissions to the Pope, and to pave the way., 
for the re.adm,i8sioa of England into the bosom of the 
catholic church. 

A conspiracy, set on foot by the duke of Monmoath^ 
was the first disturbance iu his reign ^ He had, since 
his last' conspiracy, been pardoned, but was ordered to. 
depart the kingdom, and had retired to Holland.' Being 
dismissed from theatre by the prince of Orange upon 
James's accession, he went to Brussels, where, finding 
himself still pursued by the king's severity, he resolved. 
t9 retaliate, and make an. attempt upon th^ king^dom.— «. 
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Be bad ever been tbe darling of tbe people, and some 
averred that Charles bad married his mother, and owned 
Monmouth's legitimacy at his death. The duke of Ar- 
gyle seconded his views in Scotland, and they formed 
the scheme of a double insurrection ; so that while Mon« 
mouth should attempt to make a risingjn the west, Ar* 
gyle was also to try his endeavours io the north* 

1685. Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, 
mliere be published his manifestoes, put himself at the 
bead of two thousand five hundred men, and strove to 
influence the people in bis cause. But a formidable 
body of tbe king^s forces coming against htm, his army 
fell away, and he himself, after being wounded in at.- 
tempting to escape, was taken prisoner by a peasant 
\vbo found him standing up to his neck in a pool of wa« 
t^r. He was from tlience oarried to Edinburgh, where, 
after cuduring many indignities with a gallant spirit, he 
was publicly e^LCcuted. 

Meanwhile, Monmouth was by this time landed in 
Sor^^etshire, with scarce a hundred followers. How- 
ever his name was so popular, afid so great was the ha- 
tred of the people both for tbe person and religion of 
James, that io four days he had iassembled a body of a- 
bove two thousand men. 

Being advanced to Taunton, hi^ numbers had increased 
to six thousand men ; and he was obliged every day for 
is'ant of arms, to dismiss numbers, who crowded to his 
standard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, 
and was proclaimed in all those places ; but he lost the 
hour of action, in receiving and claiming .these empty 
honours. 

The king was not a little alarmed at his invasion ; but 
6 till more at the success of an undertaking that at first 
appeared desperate. Six regiments of British troops 
yvere recalled from Holland, and a body of regulars, to 
tlie'numbcr of three thousand men, were sent, under the 
command of tbe earl of Feversham and Chorchchill, to 
theck the progress of the rebels. They took post at 
Sedgemore, a viJIflge in tbe neigbourhood of Bridge- 
water, aud were joined by the militia of the country iu 
considerable numbers. It was there that Mouinoath 
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r^Bolved by a desperate effort, to lose hia liFe or gain l2ie 
kiogdom. The negligent disposition made by Fever- 
sham invited him to the attack i and his faithful follofV« 
era showed what courage and principle could do against 
discipline and superior numbers. They drove the royal 
infiintry from their ground, and were upon the point of 
gaining the victory, when the miHconduct of Monmouth, 
and the cowardice of lord Grey, who commanded the 
horse, brought all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the 
first onset ^ and the rebels being charged in flank by the 
victorious army, gave way, after a three hours contest. 
About three hundred were killed in the engagement, and 
a thousand in the pursuit ; and thus ended an enterprise, 
rashly begun, and more feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles, till his horse sunk under him. He then alighted 
and exchanging clothes with a shepherd, fled on foot,at« 
tended by a German count, who had accompanied bim 
from Holland. Being quite exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, they both laid down in a field, and covered 
themselves with fern. The shepherd being found in 
Monmouth's clothes by the pursuers, increased the dili* 
gence of the search ; and by the means of blood- hoondsi, 
be was detected in this miserable sitnatiob, with raw 
pease in his pocket, which he had gathered in the fields 
to sustain life. He burst into tears when seized by his 
enemies ; and petitioned in the most abject manner foe 
life. He wrote the most submissive letters to the kiog^ 
^nd that monarch, willing to feast bis eyes with the roi- 
series of a fallen enemy, ga%*e him an audience. At 
this interview the duke fell upon his knees, and begged 
his life in the most abject terms. He eveu signed a pa- 
per, oflTered him by the king, declaring his own illegiti- 
macy ; and then the stern monarch assured him, that his 
erime was of such a natnre as could nut be pardoned. 
The duke perceiving that he had nothing to hope from 
the clemency of his uncle, recollected his spirits, ros^ 
Dp, and retired with an air of disdain. He was follow- 
ed to the scaffold with great compassion from the popu- 
lace. He warned the executioner not to fall into the 
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^ape error which he hftd Gonainitted ia beheading' Ros* 
^el, where it had been necessary to redouble the blow, 
but this only increased the severity of the ponishment; 
the roan was seized with an universal trepidation, and 
he struck a fieeUe blow, upon which tlie duke raised his 
head from the block, as if to reproach him ; he gently 
laid down bis head a second time, and the ex^ntioner 
struck him again and again to no purpose. He at last 
threw the axe down ; but the sheriff cou^pelled him to 
resume the attempt, and at two blows more the iiead 
Mras severed from the body. Such was the end of James 
duke of Monmouth, the darling of the £nglish people. 
He was brave, sincere, and good natured ; open to flat- 
tery, and by that seduced into an enterprise which ex« 
ceeded his capacity. 

But it were well for the insurgents, and fortunate for 
the king, if < the bloed that was now shed had been 
thought a sufficient, expiation (it the late oflfence. The 
3rictorious army behaved with the roost savage cruelty 
to the prisoners taken after the battle. Feversbam im* 
mediately after the victory, hanged above twenty. 

The military severities of the commianders were stilt 
inferior to the legal slaughters committed by judge Jef« 
fries, who was sent down to try the delinquents. TIm 
natural brutality of this man's temper was inflamed by 
con tiD^ial intoxication. He told the prisoners, that if 
they would save him the trouble of trying them, they 
might expect some favour, otherwise he would execute 
the law upon them with' the utmost severity. Many poor 
svretches were thus allured into a confession, and fonnd 
that it only hastened their destruction. No less than 
eighty were executed at Dorchester ; and on the w^iole^ 
at Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty, 
one are computed to have fallen by the hands of justice. 

In ecclesiastical matters, James proceeded with still 
greater injuttice. Among those who distinguished them** 
eelves against popery, was one Dr Sharpe, a clergymaa 
cf London, who declaimed with just severity against 
those who had changed their religion, by such arguments 
>U8 the popish missionaries were able to produce. This 

T 
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being supposed to reflect apon the king, gave great of- 
fence at court ; ami positive orders \vere given to the 
bishop of London to suspend Sharpe till his majesty^s 
pleasure should be further known. The bishop refused 
to comply 4 and the king resolved to punish the bishop 
himself for his disobedience. 

The next step was to allow Ttbertj of conscience to 
all sectaries ; and he was taught to believe that the truth 
of theOatholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, 
gain the victory. He therefore issued a declaration of 
general indulgence, and asserted that non-conformity to 
4he established religion was no longer penal. 

To complete his work, he publicly sent the earl of 
Castlemain, ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in or« 
der to express his obedience to the pope^ and to recon- 
i;ile his kingdom to the catholic communion. Never was 
there such contempt thrown upon an embassy that was 
60 boldly undertaken. The court of Rome expected 
but little success from measures so blindly conducted— 
They were seilsible that the king was openly striking 
at those laws and opinions which it was his business to 
imdermine in silence and security. 

llie Jesuits soon after were permitted, to erect colleges 
en diflTerent parts of the kingdom ; they exercised the 
catholic religion in the most public manner ; and four 
catholic bishops, consecrated m tlie kingV ckapelf were 
sent through the kingdom to exercise their episcopal 
functions, under the title of Apostdic vicars* 

To effect his design, an ecclesiastical commission was 
issued out, by which seven commissioners were investe4 
with afull and unlimited authority over the whole church 
<of £ngland. Before this tribunal the bishop was sum- 
moned, and not only he, but Sharpe the preacher were 
suspended. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommend- 
ed by the king<to the university of Cambridge, for the 
degree of master of arts. But his religion was a stuso* 
bling block which the university could not get •over ; 
and they presented a petition, beseeching the .king to 
4'ecaU his mandate. Their petition wcs disre^rded, 
their deputies denied a heading ; the vice-chancellor him« 
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^ f olf was summoned to appear before the Iiigh-rcommis- 
sbft coai-t, and deprivea of his ofEce : yet the QDiversi^ 
ty persisted, and father Francis was refused. 

The place of president of Magdalen college, one of 
the richest foiuidatioos iu Europe, beiog vacant, the 
king sdQt a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new 
convert to popery, and a man of bad character in otbec 
respects* The fellows of the college made very submis- 
sive applications to the king for recalling his mandate ; 
they refused admitting the candidate, and James finding 
them resolute in the defence of their privileges, he eject* 
ed them all ex.cept two. 

165S. A. second declaration for liberty of con«^ 
science was published, almost in the same terms with- 
the former ; but with this peculiar injunction, that all 
divines should read it after service in their churches. 
The clergy were known . universally to disapprove oE 
tbe<)e measures, and they were now resolved to disobey an. 
i»rder dictated by the most bigotted motives. They were 
. determined to trust their ckuse to the^ favour of the peo- 
I pie, and Chat universal jealousy which prevailed against 
' the encroachments of the crown» The first champions^ 
on this service of danger, were Lloyd^ bishop. of St As* 
aph ; Ken, of Bath and Wells ;, Turner of £ly ; Lake^ 
6i Chichester; White, of Peterborough ; and Ttelaw* 
«ey, of Bristol : these, together with Bancroft, the pri- 
mate concerted an address,, in the form of a petition te 
the king, which, with the warq^iest expressions of zeaL 
> and submission, renaonstrated that they could not read 
his declaration consistent with their consciences, or the 
respect thjpy owed the Ptotestant religion. 

The king in a fury summoned the bishops before the 
council, and their questioned them whether they would- 
acknowledge their petition. They for some time declin. 
ed giving an answer; but being urged by the chancellor^ 
they at last owned it. On their refusal to give bail, an 
order was immediately drawn for their commit ment to 
the Tower, and the crown, lawyers received directions 
tp prosecute them for a seditious libel. 

The twenty-nintb day of June was fixed for theis^ 
T 2L ' 
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trial and their return was more splendidly attended (ban 
tbeir imprisonment. The cause was looked apon as fn« 
volviog the fate of the nation ; and fature freedom or 
future slavery, awaited the decision. The jury with* 
drew into a chamber, where they parsed the whole 
night ; but next morning they returned into court, and 
pronounced the bishops, Not Guilty. Westmiuister^hall 
instantly rang with lou^l acclamations, which were com- 
municated to the whole extent of the city. They even 
reached the eamp at Honslow, where the king was at 
dinner in lord Feversham's tent. His majesty demand*- 
iog the cause of those rejoicings, and being informed 
that it was nothing bu,t the soldiers shouting at the deli« 
very of the bishops, ** Call you that nothing, cried be ; 
but so much the worse for them !" 

It was in this posture of affairs that alt people turned 
their eyes upon William, prince of Orange, who had 
married Mary, the eldest daughter of king James. 

William was a prince who had from his eariiest en- 
trance into business, been immersed in dangers, calami- 
ties,'^ and politics. The ambition of France, and the 
jealousies of Holland, had served to sharpeo bis talents', 
and to give them a propensity to intrigue. 

This politic prince now plaicly saw that Jamee had 
incurred the most violent hatred of his sobjects. He 
was minutely informed of their discontents ; an^, by 
seeming to discourage, still farther increased them, bo^- 
iog to gain tlie kingdom to himself in the sequel. 

The time when the prince entered upon his enterprise 
was jost when the people were in & fiame from the re« 
cent insult offered to the bishops. He had before this 
itmde considerable augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and 
the ships were then lying ready iu the harbour. Some 
additional troops were also levied ; and sums of money, 
raised for other pi\rposes,were converted to the advanccv 
ment of this expedition. 

So well concerted were his measures, that in three days 
above four hundred transports were hired ; the army 
fell down the rivers and canals from Ntmeguen, with all 
necessary stores : and the prince set sail from Helvoet- 



sloffy' ^tb'ft fleet of near five littnchred ressels, and aft* 
afmy of above fourteoa tiioasaDd men. 

1668* It vf93 givea otit that thtsinvasion was intend- 
ed for the coasts of France.} and many of the English^ 
who saw the fleet pa$9 along their coasts, little expected 
to see k land od their own shores. Thus, after a voy* 
age of two daysf the prince landed his army at the vil- 
Isiige of Broxhotme in Torbay. 

But though the invitation from the Engltsh was yerjT' 
general, the prince fbr some time had the mortificatioa 
to find himself joined by very few. He marched first to^ 
Sxeter, where the country people had been so lately* ter. 
rified with the executions which had ensued on Mon« 
moil til's rebellion, that they continued toobserve a strict 
neutrality. He remained for ten days,. in hopes • of be*«^- 
ioig jeined by the. malcontents, and at lastbegaa to dee- 
pair of success. But just when he began to delfbecate 
about rc*embarkiBg his forces, be was joined by several' 
persons of consequencet and the whole country soon af-« 
ter came 6ocidug to his standard. The nobility, clergy,^ 
officers, and even theking^s own servants and creatures,- 
were unanimous in deserting. James. Lord Churchill^ 
Jbad been raised from the rank of a page, and had beea^ 
inviested with a high command in the . army ; hed"^ beea^ 
created a peer,, and owed his whole fortune to the king*8 • 
bounty : even he deserted among the rest, and carried) 
with him the duke of Grafton, natural soa to the late; 
king, colonel Berkley, and some others.- 

The prince of Denmark, and" Anne his fikvourite 
daughter, perceiving the desperation of his circumstaa* 
ces,resol\ed to leave him, And take part with' the pre-* 
vailing side.- When he was told the prince and princess* 
bad followed the rest of his* favourites, he was stung with* 
the most bitter anguish- ** God help roe^'*^ cried he, in-t 
the extremity of his agony,>*TDy own children have for- 
saken me !" 

The king, alarmed every day more -and' more wit b the* 
pt^spect pf a general disa^eotion, was resolved to hear^ 
ken to those who advised his quitting the kingdom; To 
prepare for this, he first sent away the queen, who arri-*- 
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vei safelj at Calais; noder the coodioet of eoont 
zuo, an old favourite of the Freocb kiag. He bimadf 
soon after disappeared in the night tiflae, attended onljr 
by Sir Edwara Hales^ a new cevvert ; bat was diaci^^ 
vered and brought back by the mob. 

Bat shortly after, being confined at Rochester, and 
observing that he was entirely n^lected by his own nob- 
jects, he resolved to seek safety from the king of Fraocey- 
the only friend he had still remaining. He accordingly 
iled to the sea-side, attended by bis natnral son the doke 
of Berwick, where he embarked for the continent, and 
arrived in saiety at Ambletense in Ptcardy, from whence 
be hastened to the court of France, where be still enjoy* 
ed the empty title of a king, and the appellatiim of a 
saint, which flattered him still more. 

i€89. The king having thos abdicated the throne^ 
the next consideration was the appointing a snccessor.— ^ 
^^eme declared for a regent ; others, that the j^neess of 
OjMige should be invested with regal power, and the 
vonng prince considered supposttieuSr After a long ite^ 
hate in both houses, a new soveriegn was preferred to a 
regent, by a majority of two totces* It was agreed that 
the prince and princess of Orange should reign jointly 
as king and queen of England, while the adrainf»tra« 
tion of government should be placed in the hands of Khe 
prince only* 

Exercises^ 

Who sttccaetfed Charfe* 11? For what pttrpost dtd Jamef seHiT as tigtnt 
to&aaie? Who seconded Momaottth's views ? What sncces attended 
^tJ^^ ^ whoie misooDdiict was tlit battle of Se(%eniore bst ? What 
iMcame of Monmouth ? What was his character f What number were 
legally slaughtered ? Whom did he send Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Koine ? How did the Fellows of Magdalene College defend their priri^ 
leges ^ Who were the fiist Ghamptens to fsesist McR encroacfanents ? B7 
whom were the Bishops pronounced inoocert? To whom did the people 
look for deliverance ? What measures did William concert ? Whtre 
did he laid? Who flocked to hrs standard ^ ^ hat became of bim^ 
Whoai did the PaiiiaMAat app«nt his successor i 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WILLIAM HI. 

^iUiam was no sooner elected to the throne^ thun he 
1)egaD to experience the difficulty of governing a people* 
^ho were more ready to examine the commands of their 
0upertorft than; to obey them. 

His reign commenced with an attempt limilar to that 
Tvhicb had been the principal caose of all the disturbao« 
ces in the ptece^ioff reign, and which had excluded the- 
monarch from the throne. WilKam was a Calvinist^ 
and consequently averse to per9e€ntion ; he therefore be«^ 
gao by attempting to repeat those laws that enjoined oni-r 
formity of worship $ and though he eonld not entirery 
succeed in hisdestgn, a toleration was granted tosueh^ 
dissenters as should tadi^e the oaths of allegiance $ atid 
hcrid no prlrate conireoticies* 
vl690. In the mean time, James, whose authority 
was still acknowledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest 
for that kingdom, and on the 22d of March arrived aC 
Kinsale. He soon after made his public entry into Dub:*^ 
lin, amidst the acclamations^ of the inhalntants. He 
fo»id the appearaoce of things in that country equal ta* 
^his most sanguine expectations. Tyrconnel, the lord 
Hctt'enant, was devoted to his interests ; his old army 
was steady, and a new one raised, amounting together 
to near forty thousand. 

As soon as the season would permit, he went to lay 
siege to Londonderty, a town of small importance in it** 
self, but rendered famous by the stand which it made 00 
this occasion. 

The besieged endured the most poignant saSeringsfroflft 
fatigue and famine, until at last relieved by a storesfaipf 
that happily broke the boom laid across the river to pre« 
vent a supply. The joy of th^ inhabitante at this un** 
expected relief, was only, equalled by the rage and dis^ 
appointment of the besiegers. The army of James was 
BO dispirited by the success of this enterprise^ Ibat the/ 
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abandoaed ibe siege io the night $ and ittited with Jpnsf^ 
ciptlalioDy after havmg lost above nine thousand men. 

It was upon the opposite banks of the river Bojne' 
that both armies came in sight of each other, inflamed 
with all the animosities arising from religion, hatred^ and 
revenge. The river Boyne, at this place, was ijot so 
deep but that men might wade over on foot ;. however, 
the banks were rugged, and rendered dangerous by old- 
bouses and ditches, which served to defend the laleot &^ 
nemj. William, who now headed the Protestant armv^- 
had no sooner arrived, but he rode along the side of tne 
river in sight of both armies, to make proper observa« 
tious upon the plan of battle $ but,'in the mean time, be«r 
iog perceived by the enemy, a cannon* was- privately 
farooght out and planted against him where he was sit- 
ting. The shot killed several of kis*fottoweis i and he- 
himself was wounded. 

. £arly next morning king William gave orders to force 
a passage over the ri^'^r. This tbe army undertook ia 
three different places ; and, after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with* unusual vigour. The Irish troops 
thougli reckoned the best in Europe abroad, have always 
fought indifierentfy at home. Auer an obstinate resis- 
tance, they fled with precipitation,* leaving the Frenck 
and Swiss raiments,, who came to their assistance, ta 
u)ake the best retreat they could. William led oa 
his horse in person ; and contributed by his activity and 
vigilance, to secure the victory. James was not in the 
battle, but stood aloof during the action^ on the hill of 
Denmore, surrounded with some squadrons of horse ; and • 
at intervals was heard toexoIaim,.when he saw his owa 
troops repulsing those of the enemy, >^ O spare my £ng« • 
lish subjects.?' 

Tbe Irish lostab^nt fifteen hundred meD,aDd'thePro- 
t^stants about one thirdoi that number. The victory 
was splendid- and almost decisive : but the death of the ' 
duke of Schomberg, «f ho was shot as he wa4» crbssiuff tbe 
water, seemed to outweigh the whole loss sustained by 
the enemy. 

.1691. The last battle fought in favour of James, . 
was at Augbrim. The enemy fought with surprising. 



ferry, Mid ike horse were several time^ repulsed ; but the 
£DgK8h wadiDg through the middle of a bog up to the 
vraist in mud^ and raliyiog with some difEculty on the 
firm ground on the other side, renewed the combat with 
gteat fury. St Hutb, the Irish "general, being killed by 
a cannon ball, his fate so dispirited his troops, that they 
gave way on all sides, and retiieated'to Limerick, where 
they resolved to make a final stand, after having lost a- 
bove five thousand of the flower of their army. Lirne^ 
rick, the last retreat of the Irish forces, made a brave 
defeuoe ; but soon seeing the enemy advancing within ten 
paces of the bridge-foot, and perceiving themselves sur* 
rounded on all sid^s, they determined to capitulate : a 
cegociation was immediately begun, and hostilities ceas- 
ed on both sides. The Roman Cathelics by this capi- 
tulation were rest6red to the enjoyment of those liberties 
in the ei^ercise of their religion, which they had posses* 
sed in the reign of king ChaHes the lid. - All persone 
were indulged with free leave to remove, with their fa* 
milies and effects, to any other country, except England 
and Scotland. In consequence of this, about fourteeit 
thousand of those who had fought for king James went 
QftP into France, haviiig ttansports provided by govern* 
ment for conveying them thither. 

1692. James was now reduced to the lowest ebb ot 
despondence; his designs upon England were quite 
frustrated, so that nothing was left his j&iends, but the 
hopes of assassinating the monarch on the throne.—* 
These base attempts, as barbarous as they were use- 
less, were not entirely disagreeable to the temper of" 
James. It is said he encouraged and proposed them ;: 
but they all proved unserviceable to his cause, and only 
ended in the destruction 6f the undertakers. From that 
time till he died, which Was about seven years, he con* 
tinued to reside at St Germain's, a pensioner on the 
bounties of Lewis, and assisted by occasional liberali- 
ties from his daughter and friends in England. He died 
on the sixteenth of September 1^00, after having la- 
boured under a tedious sickness ; and many miracles, as 
the people thought, were wrought at his tomb. Indeed, 
the latter part of his life . was calculated to inspire the. 
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Miperstittous trttb reverence* for bis piety ;' b« subjected' 
bimself to acts oFunoomtnon pehimce and mortilicatioa; 
he frequently visited the poor monks oFLaTrappe, who 
were edified by hia httinble and picas deportment* Hia 

tride and arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished witl^ 
is greatness ; he became affable, kind, aod easy to all 
his dependents; and in his last illness conjured his son 
to prefer religion to ev^ry worldly advantage, a coaneel 
which (hat prince strictly obeyed. He died with great 
marks of devotion^ and was interred at his own request 
in the church of the English Benedictinqi at Paris^. 
without any funeral solemnity. 

William, upon accepting of the crown, was resolved 
to preserve, as muth as he was able, that share df pre- 
rogative which was still left him. 

But at length he became fatigaed with opposing the 
laws which parliament every day were laying round his 
authority, and gave up the contest. He admitted eve- 
ry restraint upon the prerogative in England, upon cop- 
dition of being properly supplied with the means of bam- 
bling the power of France. War, and the balance of 
power of Europe were all he knew, or indeed, desired 
to understand : provided the parliament furnished hint 
with supplies for these pufooses, he permitted them to 
rule the internal polity at their pleasure. For the pro- 
aecutioQ of the war with France, the sums of money 
granted him were incredible. The nation not contented 
with furnishing such sums of money as they were eapa- 
ble of raiding by the taxes of the year, mortgaged these 
taxes, and involved themselves in debts which they have 
never since been able to discharge. For all that profile 
sion of wealth granted to maintain the imaginary ba- 
lance of Europe, England received in return the empty 
reward of military glory in Flanders, and the conscions- 
Dess of having given their allies, particularly the Dutcb^. 
frequent opportunities of being ungrateful. 

1697. The war with France continued during the 
greatest part of this king'is reign ; but at length the. 
treaty of Ryswic put an end to those contentions, ia* 
which England had engaged without policy, and came 
elf without advantage. Ija the general psu^ifipatioa her. 



ioterests seemed entirely deserted } and for all tke blood 
iirhich she had shed theie, the only eqatvalent she receiv* 
«d was an acknowledgement of king William^s title from 
the king of France. 

^ William was naturally of a Tery feeble constitution, 
and ic was by this time almost exhausted by a series of 
continual disquietude and action. He had endeavoured 
to repair his constitution, or^ at least, to conceal its de« 
cays, by exercise and riding. On the 21st day of Feb- 
.ruary, in riding to H am pton-court from Kensington, his 
horse fell under him, and he was thrown with such vio* 
lence, that his coUar-bone was fractured. His . attend* 
ants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton-court,, 
where the fracture was reduced, aod in the eveniug ho 
returned to Kensington in his coach. The jekiog of 
the carriage disunited the fracture once more, aod the 
bones were again replaced, noder Bidloo, his physician. 
This, ia a robust constitution would have been a trifling 
misfortune ; but in him it was fatal. For some time be 
appeared in a fair way of recovery } but falling asleep 
^n his couch, he was seized with a shivering which 
terminated in a diarrhoea, which soon became dangerous 
and desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the ob^ 
jects of his former care lay still next his heart, and 
the fate of Europe seemed to remove the sensations ho 
might be supposed to feel for his own. The earl of Al- 
bemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred with him 
in private on the posture of affairs abroad. Two days 
.after, having received the sacrament from archbishop 
Tenison, he expired in the fifty*second year of his age, 
.after having reigned thirteen years. 

Exercises* 

What laws did William repeal ? In what manner did James act ? 
How did the citizens of Londonderry display their bravery ? Where did 
..both armies at length meet ? What orders did William give ? How did 
the Irish troops behave ? Who gained the victory ? Where was the last 
•battle foaght f What brave defence did Limerick make ? On whit terms 
was a ne|^ociatH)n concluded ? To what low ebb was James reduced ? 
What became t>f him ? On what terms did William permit Parliament 
to rule The internal polity? What reward did England receive for her 
wealth? What put an end to the war? What accident btUli Wil* 
liam ? How Iql^ did he reigu f 
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ANNE. 
sEcrroK I. 

1701. Atine* married to George of Denmark, as* 
ceoded the throne in the 38tb year of her age^ to the sa- 
tisfaction of all parties. She was the second daughter of 
king James, by his first wile, the daughter of ehancelior 
Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon. Upon coming to 
the crown, she determined to declare war against France, 
and communicated her intentions to the house of com. 
nions, by whom it it was approved, and war was pro* 
claimed accordingly. 

' This declaration of war, on the part of the English 
was seconded by similar.declarations by the Dntcb and 
Germans, all on the same day. The French monarch 
could not suppress his anger at such a combination, but 
his chief resentment fell upon the Dutch. He declared 
with great emotion, that as for those gentlemen pedlara 
the Dutch, they should one day repent their insolence 
and presumption, in declaring war against one whose 
power they ' had formerly felt and dreaded. However 
the affairs of the allies were no way influenced by his 
threats. The dnke of Marlborough had* his views gra« 
tified, in being appointed general of the English forces ^ 
and be was still farther flattered by the Dutch, who 
though the earl of Athlone bad a right to share the com- 
mand, appointed Marlborough generalissimo of the allied 
army* And it must be confessed that few men shone 
more, either in debate or action, than be ; serene in the 
midst pf danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet j ao 
that he became the most formidable enemy to France 
that England bad produced, since the conqnering tiibes 
of Cressy and Agincourt. 

A great part of the history of this reign consists of 
battles fought upon the continent, which though of very 
little advantage to the interests of the nation^ were very 
4Q;reat additions to its honour. These triumphs, it is 
true, are passed away, and nothing remains of tliem 
but the names of Blenheim, Bamillies, Oudenarde, and 



l^ploqutt, wfaere the allied army gaioed great (bat 
with respect to {IngUnd) U6e]e89 victories. 

1701* A coaquest of much greater oational import-- 
ance was gained witb less expence of blood and treasure. 
10 Spain* The ministry of England understanding that 
the French were employed in equipping a strong squadrod 
io Brest, sent oat Sir Cloudesly Shovel, and Sir George 
Rooke to watch their motions. Sir George, however, 
liad farther orders to convoy a body of forces and trans^ 
port ships to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack was 
•anade by the prince of Hesse. Finding no hopes, there- 
fore, from this expedition, in two days the troops wer« 
re-embarked. Sir George Rooke, joined by Sir Cloudesly, 
called a council of war on board the fleet, as they lay off 
the coast of Africa* In this they resolved to make aa 
Attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to th« 
Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a garrison, as 
jneither expecting nor fearing such an attempt. 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, 
^9 the mariners express it, and defended by a rock in^« 
cessible on every side but one. The prince of Hesse 
landed his troops, to the number of eighteen hundred, 
on the continent adjoining; and summoned the towD to 
surrender, but without effect. Next day the admiral 
gave orders for cannonading the town : and^ perceiving 
that the enemy were driven from their fortifications at a 
flace called the South Mole- bead, ordered Captaia 
Whitaker to arm all the boats, and assault that quarter. 
Those officers who happened to be nearest the Mole, im« 
mediately nianned their boats, without orders, and en- 
tered the fortifications sword in hand. But they wei*^ 
premature ; for the Spaniards sprung a mine, by which 
two lieutenants, and about one hundred men were killed 
^and wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains, Hicks 
and Jumper, took possession of a platform, and kept 
their ground, until they were sustained by captain Whrt* 
aker, and the i*est of the seamen, who took a redoubt 
between the Mole and tlie town, by storm. Then the 
governor capitulated ; and the priuce of Hesse entered 
ihe place, amazed at the success of the attempt, con« 
•ideriog the streogth of the fortitiQations. . l/Vben the 

V 
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ftews of tkit cwMest was bfougfcc to Ikigtaad, it 
for some time in Mbate whether it was a capture vorth 
thaDkiDg the admiral for. It>ras at hat coasideved aa 
unworthy of pabtic gratitvde ; aad while the doke <tf 
Marlboroagh wa» extolled for uscka serrieeti Sir George 
Kooke was left to neglect, and iooii displaced from his 
command, for having so essentially serteo his cooDtrj. 
A striking instance, that even in the most enlightened 
aire, popular applause is most usually misplaced. Gib* 
raltar has ever since remained in the possession of the 
Knglish, and continues of the utmost use in refitting 
that part of the navy destined to annoy ao eneny^ or 
protect our trade in the Mediterranean. 

While the English were thus victorious by land and 
sea, a new scene of c ontentioa was opened on tho side 
of Spain, where the ambition of the European princes 
exerted itself with the same fury that had filled the rest 
c f the continent. Philip the IV. grandson of Louis the 
XIV. had been placed upon the throne of that kingdom, 
a:;d had been received with the joyful concurrence oi 
the greatest part of his subjects. He had been no- 
minated successor to that crown by the late king of 
Spain's will. But in a former treaty among the powers 
ct Europe, Charles, son of the emperor of Germany, 
was appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty had 
been guaranteed by France herself, though she now re- 
.solved to reverse that consent in favoar of a descendant 
of the iiouse of Bourbon. Charles was still farther led 
on to put in for the crown of Spain, by the invitation of 
the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, and by the 
assistance of the English and the Portuguese, who pro- 
mised to arm in his cause. He was furnished with two 
hundred transports, thirty ships of war, and nine thou* 
jsaad men, for the conquest of that extensive empire.*.- 
But the earl of Peterborough, a man of romantic bra- 
very, offered to conduct them $ and his single service 
xvos thought equivalent to armies^ 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the most singu* 
lar and extraordinary men of the age ia which he lived. 
When yet but fifteen, he fought against the Moors in 
Afxica ^ ait twenty he assisted in compassing the revolo* 



iStm ; and lie bow carried on ike war ia ^pnm^ almost »l 
lib own expeace $ bU frieadskip for the duke Chai-Iei 
being one of hii diief motives to this great undertakiog« 
He was defonned ia his person ; but of a mind the most 
generous^ houoiirablei arc active. His first attempt up* 
<ia landiag ia Spain, was the taking Bsrcelooa, a stroog 
cky, with a garrison of five thoosaad men, while kis 
own arm/ amcMBted tolitde more than nine thousaQd^ 

These suocessea, Iwwever, were but of short duration $ 
^etersboroagh being recalled, and the armj under Charl- 
ies being commanded by the lord Galway« This noble'* 
miui having received iatelligence that the enemy, under 
the command ef tiie4oke of Berwick, was posted near 
the town of Alauum, ha advaacad thither to give hira 
battle* The coaSict began about two in the afternooD, 
aad the whole front of each army was fully engaged*--— 
T le ceatre coasistii^g chiefly of battaliona from Great; 
Bffitaui and UoUaad, seemed at first victorious ^ but the 
Partagoeee hone, by whom they were aapported* be^* 
^kigtbemselvet to BiAt oa the first charge, the £ng-* 
Ush troops wtie flanked and surrounded on every side. 
Ia this dreadful eoiergeocy they formed themselves intc^ 
a square, where being ignorant of the country, and des* 
iitttte of all snppUes, they were obliged to surrender pri- 
eoners of war, to the aumber of ten thousand men. Thi^ 
victory was complete and decisive : and all Spain, ex- 
cept the province of Catalonia, returned to their duty to 
^ilip. 

The coottub of the queen had hitherto been governed 
bf a Whig mioistvy ; for though the duke of Marlborougb 
bad first started in the Tory interest, he soon joined the 
jopposite fiftction, as he fouad them most sincei-e in their 
•desires to hamble the power of France* The Whigs 
theiefore still porsued the schemes of the late kiog^ but 
their fall was at hand ; previous to which a measure of 
the greatest importance took place in parliament, viz. 
the Union between the two kingdoms of England an4 
Scotland I whicht though tbey were governed by one so^* 
vereign. siaca the accesskm ot James l» jet they wera 
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itill ruled b)r their respective parlhHDents^ tad oftte pii»i. 
fcssed to pursue opposite. ioterests Mid destgiw. 

• TJie attempt for a Uoion began at the commeBoeneat 
ef his reign ; but some disputes arisiiig relative to the 
trade to the East, the coofereHce was broke up, and it 
was thought thiit ao adjustment wouk) be impossible— ^- 
It was revived by an act in either parltameot, graotiAg'' 
power to commissiouers named on* the pftrt of- both na- 
tions, to treat on the preliminary articles of an Uoioo, 
which should afterwards undergo a more thorough discas« 
«oa by the legislative body of both kingdoms* The 
choice of these commissioners was left to the <)ueeii ; attd 
tfhe took care that none should be employed, but aiich mm 
heartily wished to proo»ote so desirable a measure. 

• 1 706. Accordiugly, the queeo having appointed tHMB^ 
missioners on both sides, they met in the ceiisial ehani* 
tier of the Cockpit, near Whitehall which was the place 
Itppointed for their conferences. As the queen frequent* 
ly exhorted the commissiouers to dispatch, the aittciee 
of this celebrated Union were soon agreed to, andaigned 
by thelcoromissioners ; and it only remained to laf them, 
before the parliaments oi both nations. '- 

EacefTises. ' " 

AVbo succeeded Wi'liim? Whom did Anne marry? Against wl. cm 
did she declare war? How did the French ffionarch expreu his atigerf 
Who was appointed Commander in Chief? What vietoriea did Mmnbo* 
sough ohtain? By whom was Gibraltar taken? Who had been placed 
upon the throne of Spain ? What assistance did the Enn;iish grVe Ch«rletf 
^^hat was the general history of Peterborough? Who succeeded him irf 
(he command? What flisaster befell the English? Who had hitherto 
governed the Queen*s Council ? What measure o£ ioipor^aoce wai tmw 
|>roposcd ? Where did the Commissioners meet ? 



SECTIOK n. 

In this famotM treaty it was stipulated, ihat the sde* 
'Cession to the united kingdoms' should be vested -in tbe* 
house of Hanover; that the united 'kingdoms should be 
represented by one and the same parKament ; that all tlie 
subjects of Great Britain "dhould enjoy a communication 
H)f privil<^8 and advantages^ that they should have.ihe 



r«R<raNMM»i ttdprhrOegea wiArrespeet foeomiBerce 
and QuotaOM; tiMit tfe laws oanoefmis peblic right, ci* 
^gOvmiiiMOtf mmI poHejTt sboul^ be the same through* 
eiit the two Mated ktBgdotOMf bat that do alteratioa 
sboiiid b9 m$ii» m laws whicbi^oiieerned private rigbt^ 
except far lh«^micicnt benefit of tte subjects of Scot^ 
laad $ that iboco^it of sessioiit aod all other cocirts of 
jadicaAura ki Sooltaody sbotrid remam, as then coostitut- 
«d bf ibe laws of that kingdom, with the same authori^ 
tf aM ptirilcg^s as before the Unions that Scotland 
i^oold be repreaui^ in the paxliament of Great-Bri« 
t/M bjF suttoMi peets and fortf^five commoners, to be e^ 
leoted in tndi a iBaiMier as should be settled hy the pi*e« 
seat {MueUament of Seolland; that alf peers of Scotland 
flhottld be ooMidered as peers of Great. Britain, and ' 
sank immediately after tbe Bngiish peers of the like de« 
grce% at tbe time ef tbe Uaioo, and before s«x^h aai 
shdold be oratated after it ^ that they should enjoy all the 
yririkgetf of tbe Eeglish peers, except that of sitting 
aed voting ia parliament, or sitting upon the trial of 
peers ; that att the insignia of royalty and government 
ebottld remain as they were -, that all laws and statutes 
iflL either kingdom so far as they mi^t be itioonsistent 
witb tbe terms of ibese articles should cease, and be de- 
mand {void by the respective parliaments of the two 
kingdoms. These were the principal articles of ^he V^ 
aioa i and it only remained to obtain tbe sanction of the^. 
li^siatiife of botk kingdoms to give them authority. * 
Tbe argmoients ia these different assemblies were suit^ 
od to tbe andieace. To induce tbe Scots parliament toF 
^)OQie 10 to tbe measure, it was alledged by the ministry 
and their supporters, that an entire and perfect Union 
^otttd be the solid fouadatton of a .lasting peace. It 
would seoure their rdigio», liberty, and prop^ty, re« 
move tbe animosities that prevaikd among tnemsefvesV 
Aiid the jealoastes that sabsisled between thetwonations. 
It wonM increase their strength, riches, and commeree i^ 
«he whole isfauid wmU be joined in afi%K;tio», and freeJ 
iRom all apprehensions of difiisvent inteicsts* It woui^ 
be enabled ta resist all its enemies, support tbe Protest 
tlili^tOBttl^na^nunataii^thelibeftmef SniDte It 



ifTtB obserred^ that the less the wbeek df ger^erimiett 
"were clogged by a multiplicity of coanciky the more vr- 
f^rous would be their exertions. They were shows 
that the taxes which in censeqaenee of this Uiiioo, tbef 
were to pay, were by no means so proportionaUy great 
as their share in the legislatare. That their tax^ did not 
lunount to a seventieth part of those supplied by the 
Snglish ; and yet their share in the legislatore was not 
a tenth part less. Such were the arguments in fiavonr of 
the Union, addressed to the Scots parliament. In the 
£ngUsh houses it was observed, that a powerful and daih- 
"gerous nation woutd thus for ever be prevented from ghr- 
•ing them any disturbance : that in case of any fatnre 
•rupture, England bad every thing to lose, and ootbmg 
to gain against a nation that was coarageoos and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scots were (fired with iodig* 
nation at ihe thoughts of losing their ancient and tnde* 
^pendent government. The nobility found themselves de- 
-grvkded in point of ^dignity and infiuenoe, by being ex^ 
'eluded from iheir seats in parliament. The trading part 
tif the nation beheld their commerce loaded with heavy 
'duties, and considered their new privileges of tradiagto 
the £ngliib plantations in tl>e West Indies, as a very un» 
'certain advantage. In the JSuglisli houses also, it was 
observed, that the union of a rich with a poor nation 
would always be favourable to the latter, and that the 
former could only hope for a participation of their neces- 
sities. It was said that the Scots reluctantly yielded to 
this coalition, and tbat it might be likened to a marriage 
with a woman against her consent. It was supposed to 
he an Union made up of so many anmatched pieces and 
such uneongruous ingredients, that it could never take 
*«ffect« It was complained, that the proportion of the 
land-tax paid by the Sects wks small, and uneqaal te 
their share in the legislature. 

J 7W» At length, notwithstandiis^ all^^ppositfon itiade 
hf the Toh:8, every article of. the^Udiioo was -appro^en 
#y a great majority in. both pai4iam«tits. Thusali were 
"^iged^lo a(.qiiieice in an Union >ol which they at CirsI 
4iAd not sagacity todisUoguieh the advantages* >-. 
.Ja themtaa time 4fae Wh^nmist(7.»|is.ei(«^< dflift 



' jfe'cUoinpr. Among tlie nutnber «f thoM WlMfn tlie iiih* 
•89 of Mat4bQrottgb had ititpodu^ed l« tbe queen, tO'Cini'< 
tribute toller private kmaeeinent, was one Mn Masbani^ 
who haTiogher lorHine to- make, was more hc^mUe ao4 
tSBiduous ;. sbe flattered tbe foibles of * the queevi|Wdas« 
sented to her prepossessions and prejudices. 
. This lady was in fact the tool of Mr Harlej, se^re- 
ttiry of state, who also some time before had insinuated 
kimself into the queen's good graces,- and who det^rmrn-. 
cd to sap the credit of the Whig ministers* His aim 
was to unite the Torj interest under his own shelter, and 
to expel the Wbigs from the advantages which they bad 
long enjoyed under government. 

^ In his career of ambition he chose ^for his coadjutor 
Henry St John, afterwards the famous lord Bolingbroke^ 
a man of great eloquence, and greater ambition^ enter* 
prising, restless, active, and haughty, with some wit^ 
and little principle. 

To !this junto was added Sir Sinaon Harcourt, a law- 
yer, a man of great abilities. It was now perceived that 
the people themselves began to be weary of the Whig 
ministry, whom they formerly caressed. To them they 
imputed the burdens under which they groaned ; burdent 
which they had been hitherto animated to bear by tb* 
pomp of triumphs; but the load of which they felt ia 
a-pause of success. 

Harby, afterwards known by the title of lord Ox- 
ford, was at the bottom of all these complaints ; and 
though they did not produce an immediate effect, yet 
they did not fail of a growiog and steady operation. < 

At length the Whig part of the ministry openedtfaoir 
eyes to the intrigues of the Tories. But it was now t09 
late : they had entirely lost the confidence of the qiMsa. 

Harley soon threw pfF the mask of frienddiip^ aad 
^took more vigorous measures-for the prosecution ■X)f bi* 
designs. In him the»qaeen reposed all her trust, though 
he h.id novr no ti^ible concern in the adminiBtratiim;*^' 
The first triumph -of the Tories, ii> which tlite qtfiBen di«» 
covered a puMic partially in their favour, waa wen ia 
^transaction 6f no great imparkinoe ia itself^ ImtA^aa 
tUM-coasejuencea it pii^dacidL 
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BMffov ioteUacIa^ 9mA an ovsrheatod imagiomtioa, Iu4. 
|wtbli>hwl a wlama af ■iwnaini» whiclH oa a complajM. 
laUl hrf wa the hoaBa af ciamaani waie voted acaoda*^ 
loas andl BadtlMNM. Saabevaial baiag iwpcaolicd^ nvaa 
aacoidiaglj imd befiwa the hoase af tonk. 

WhaathaeotmBOoshai goaa thiaagb their obai^ge^ 
the meaegen for Saohevecek nndefftook. his defeace with 
gfeat art aod eloquence. He afterwards recited aapeeeb 
hiai9eir^ whiobt ^^^^^ ^^ ditfereooe foaod betweea it aa4 
las sermons^ saetaed avideatljr the work of aootber* I» 
tb» he solemol/ justified his iotaatjeas towanls the- 
qaeea aad ber goveroiaeol* Ha speha ia the most te» 
sfectfui tenns oT the Revdottoo^ aad the Protestaat 
saocesskia. He maiatatnedthe|doctvtaeof aon-reajsu 
eaee as a teaet of the cbuiah^ ta which he was brought 
iip } aadi ia a fMthetic oooclasioo» eadeavooied to excite 
the pity ef bis audience. 

At leiigth> after amch obstiaale disipota" and viruknt 
alteffcatiaB, Sacheveral was found goiltj hy a majority 
of seventeeD voices ; bat no less tbaa four and thirty 
peers entered a proteet against this decision. He was 
prehthifced freak preochii^ for thiee years ; and his s^. 
iMOs were ordered to be burned by tlie hands of the com* 
laoahai^^aDi ia presence of the hurd mayor and the twO' 
sherifis. The lenity of this sentence, which was in a 
geesl assasttce, owing to ike dread of popular resent* 
flMat, wta considered fay the Tories a triumph. 

Such was the complexion of the ttmes, when thequeei> 
thought proper to summon a iiew parliament ; and being, 
afirtend to the Tories herself, she gave the people an 
ofpoylaaity of indulging themselves in chasing represent 
tativea to their mind. In fact» very few were returned 
bttt such na had distinguished themselves by tlieir zeal a» 
gninst the Whig administnUiea. 

Ia the mean time the campaiga in Fkmders was eon*/ 
dacted with the most brilliant saooesst victory followed 
after vidoryi till the French wew reduced to the great* 
est diilvess. The duke of MarlberoMh had every rao» 
tiae to ooi^iottfl the war* as it gratified net only his am- 
bition bttt bis avarice i a ptiasimt that olwaRd hie shifln, 
g fM T abifities* 



• TheTcing oF France appeared extremely jesirotts of a 
peace, and resolved to solicit a cbnfereoce, tvhidi htm 
al length begun at Gertmydenburgh, where the French 
jfitnisters were subjeeted to every species of ibortifica- 
tton. SpiesMvere placed upon all their conduct. Ilieir 
master was insnUed, and their letters were opened* ' At 
last Louis resolved to hazard another campaign. 

Exercises. 

• Viii«t were tlie priiKipAl articles of the Tremtr of Union f Whit irfti* 
menu were employed by the Ministry snd their friendi in the Scottitii 
Parliament ? What in the English? In what manner were x\\c Scots af- 
fected ? Did the opp.Aiffon pri Vent itssuccciS? How did the Dmhttf 
of MarUsoroufib treat the (^tftn? Whoie tool tvai Mri Masham f What 
cocsplaintft 4io th« people makq \ On whiit occsiidn did the .triumph of, 
the Tories first appear ? What Kntence wai pelted apoa SacbeYcrai ! 
Hovr wai the campaign in Flynderf conducted ? 



SECTION XII.. _ , 

• It was only by insensible degrees that the qnecti seem* 
ed to acquire courage enough to second her inclmations^ 
and depose a ministry that had long been di8agreea:ble to 
her. Harley, however, whostift'slwired herconlidenoe^- 
did not fail to inculcate the popularity, -the justice^ and 
the security of such a measure ; and in consequence of 
bis advice, she -began the changes, by transferring tho 

Sost of' lord chamberlain from the duke of Kent to tbo 
uke of Shrewsbury, who liad lately voted with the To- 
ries, and maintained an intimate correspondence witk 
MrHariey. Soon after the earl of Sunderland, secre* 
tary of state, and sc^n- in-law to -the duke of Marlbo^' 
rough, was^displaced, and the carl of Dartmouth put in 
his room. Finding that she was rather applauded than 
condemned for this resolute proceeding, she resolvted-lo 
become entirely free. 

*-8oon after- the eari of Godolpbin was divested of bt» 
oiBce, and the treasury put tticommission, subjected 4l«. 
Ijte diceotion of -Harleyi who was appointed chancettor 
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•<! ecrUio adraiitaget for the ''sulyecU of Great Bckam 
in a concerted plao of peace. They vesolved ta eases 
iato fiuch mutual coiiBdeoce with the Freocbt as would 
anticipate all clandestine transactions to the prejudice of 
the coalition. 

1712. In the beginning of August,' secretary St Joba» 
wIh> had been created lord viscount Boliogbroke, wat 
sent to the court of Versailles, to remove all obstroc- 
tions to the separate treaty. He was accompaoied by 
Mr Prior, and the Abbe Gaultier, and treated with the 
nost distinguished marks of respect. He was cares- 
sed by the French king and the marquis de Torcy, with 
whom he adjusted the principal interests of the dnkeof 
Savoy, and the elector of Bavaria. 

At length the treaties of peace and commerce betweei 
Knglaud aud France being agreed on by the plenipoten*. 
liaries on either side, and ratided by the queen, she ac- 
quainted her parliament with the steps she had taken. . 

The articles of this famous treaty were longer canvas- 
sed, and more warmly debated, than those of any otbef 
treaty read of in history. The number of difTerent iur 
terests concerned, and the great enmity and jealousy sulv 
sisting between all, made it impossible that all could be 
satisfied ; and indeed there seemed no other method of 
obtaining peace, but that which was taken ; for the two 
principal powers concerned to make their own articles, 
and to leave the rest for future discussion., 

The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknovs- 
ledged king of Spain, should renounce all right to the 
•rown of France, the union of two such powerful king^ 
doms being thought dangerous ta the liberties of £o« 
r^pe. It was agreed that the duke of Berry, Philip's 
brother, and after him in succession, should also ro^ 
nonnce his right to the crown of Sjiaiu, in case he be« 
came king of France. It was stipulated that the duk^ 
of Savoy should possess the island of Sicily, with the 
title of king, together with Fenestrelles, and other pla- 
ees on the continent, which increase of dominion Wjas 
m some measure made out of the spoils of the French 
wenaichy* The Dutch bad that barrier granted them, 
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ivbich they had so long sought after ; and if the croira 
of France was deprived of some doniinionsto enrich the 
dnke of Savoy, on the other hand the house of Austria 
was taxed to supply the wants of the Hollanders^ who 
were put in possesssion of the strongest towns in Flan- 
ders. With regard to England, its glory and its inte- 
rests were secured. The fortifications of Dunkirk, aa 
harbour that might be dangerous to their trade in time 
of war, were .ordered to be demolished, assd its [>ort de« 
stroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar aud the is- 
land of Minorca. France resigned her pretensions to 
Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland ; but 
they were left in possession of Cape Breton, and the li- 
berty of drying their fish upon the shore. Among these 
articles, glorious to the English nation, their setting free 
the French Protestants, confined in the prisons and gal* 
leys for their religion, was not the least meritorious. — 
For the emperor, it was stipulated, that he should pos- 
sess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and 
the Spanish Netherlands. The king of Prussia was to 
have Upper Guelder ; and a time was fixed for the em- 
peror's acceding to these articles, as he had for some 
time obstinately refused to assist at the negociatioo,— » 
Thus Europe seemed to be formed into one great repub- 
lic, the different members of which were cantoned out 
to different governoi*Sf and the ambition of any one state 
amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus it appears that 
the English ministry did justice to all the world ; but 
their country denied that justice to them'. • 

But while the Whigs were attacking the Tory minis- 
ters from without, these were in much greater danger 
from their own internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and 
jLord BoUtngbroke, though they started with the same 
principles and designs, yet having. vanquished other op. 
posers, now began to turn their strength against each o- 
ther. Both began to form separate interests, and to a- 
^opt different principles. Oxford's plan was the wove mo- 
derate i Bolingbroke*s the more vigorous, but the more 
secure. Oxford it is thought was entirely for the Hano- 
ver succession ; Bolingbroke had some liopes of brings 
ing in the Pretender. But though tbey hated each g=. 

X 
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thcr most iioceTely, yet they were f«r a while kept to- 
gether by the good offices of tlieirFriendsaodadhereiitSi 
i;\*ho had tho mcI;incholy prospect of seeing the citadtl of 
tlieir hopes, while openly besieged from without, secretly 
imdermiiiing within. 

This was a mortifying prospect to the, Tories, but it 
was more particularly displeasing to the queen, who 
daily saw her favoorite ministry declining, while her 
own health kept pace with their contentions. Her con* 
stitution was now quite broken. One fit of sickness 
succeeded another, and what completed the ruin of her 
health, was the anxiety of her mind. I'hese dissensions 
had such an effect upon her spirits and constitution, that 
idle declared that she could not oiitlive it, and iiiimedi- 
ately sunk into a state of lethargic insensibility. Not- 
T 1 ^0 ^^'i^hstanding all the medicines which the phy« 

1714" fiiciaus could prescribe, the distemper gained 

' so fast that the day after they despaired of her 

life, and the privy council was assembled on the occasion. 

All the members without distinction, being summoned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, began to provide 
for the security of the constitution. They sent a letter 
to the elector of Hanover, informing him of the queen's 
desperate situation, and desiring him to repair to Hol- 
land, where he would be attended by a British squadron 
to convey him to England. At the same time they dis- 
patched instructions to the earl of Stra^ord at the Hague 
to desire the states^general to be ready to perform the 
gu^r&nty of the Protestant succession. rrecautions 
were taken to secure the sea-ports -, and the command of 
the fleet was bestowed upon the earl of B«;^kley, a pro^ 
fessed Wlvig. These measures, which were all dictated 
by that party, answered a double end. It argued their 
own alacrity in the cause of tlieir new sovereign, and 
«eemed to imply a danger to the state from the disaffec- 
ition of the opp >site interest. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed somewhat 
relieved by medicines, and rose fioni her bed about eight 
o'clock, and walked a little. After some time, casting 
her eyes on a clock that stood in her chamber, she cou- 
4jQued to ga^e at It for some minutes. One of the ladies 
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in waiting asked her what she saw there more than D80al> 
to which the qaeea oa\y answered, by turning her eye» 
upon her with a dying look*- She was soon atter seized 
with a fit of the apoplexy : she cofttinned all niglit in a 
state of stupefaction, and expired the following morning 
in the forty^ninth year of her age. ' She reigned more 
than twelve years over a people who were now risen to 
the highest pitch of refinem^Dt ; who bad attained by 
, their wisdom all the advantages of opulence, and by their 
yalour all the happiness of security and cou^pest. 

Exercises, 

What advice did Harley |riire the Queen ? What chan|rc8 took place 
in the Ministry f Did Parhameot confirin the Q^ieen's choice ? How did* 
Marlborough become the object of hatred ^ What occasioned bis dis* 
mission ? What difficulties occurred ia the conferences for peace ? What 
were the principal articles of the treaty \ What internal dissensions took 
place in the Cabinet? Under what distress did the Q'ueen labour? Wfadr* 
M the Queen ezpiic ? Httw long did she retgn ? 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

a EO R G B I. 

'SECTIOM f^ 

Porsaant to the act of succesMon, George tlie First^. . 
son of £nie$t Augustas, first elector of Brunswick, and^ 
the princess '^phiaii grand ^Liugfater to James I« ascend- 
ed the British throne* His mature age, he being now 
fifly.four years old. Iris sagacity and experience, his nu«- 
nierous alliances, the general tranquillity of Europe, all 
eontributed to establibh* his interests,, and" to promise hint' 
a peaceable and happy reign. Hi« abilities, though not 
sinning, were solid ; he was of a very different disposi* 
t'ion from the Stuart family, whom he svcceeded*. These* 
were luiovvA«to> a. proverb for leaving their frieads in ejB*- 
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tremitj. George, on the contrary, soon after bis arritral 
in England, was beard to say, ^ Afy maxim is, never to 
abandon my Friends : to do justice to the world, and to 
fear no man.'* To these qualifications oF resolntioa and 

G^rseverance, he joined great application to business.— 
owevel* one Fault with regard to England remained be- 
hind ; he studied the interests oF those subjects he had 
left, more than those he came to govern. 

The queen had no sooner resigned her breath, than the 
privy council met, and three instruments were produced, 
by which the elector appointed several oF his known ad-* 
herents to be added as lords justices to seven great offi- 
cers oF the kingdom. Orders also were immediately is- 
sued out For proclaiming George king oF England^ 
Scotland, and Ireland. The Regency appointed the 
earl oF Dorset to carry him the intimation oF bis acces- 
sion to the crown, and to attend him on his jonrney to 
England. They sent the general officers in whom they 
could confide, to their posts ; they reinForced the garri- 
son oF Portsmouth, and appointed the celebrated Mp 
Addison secretary of state. To mortify the late minis- 
try the moic, lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every 
n)oniing in the passage among the servants, with hts bag 
of papers, where there w. re persons purposely placed to 
insult and deride him. No tumult appeared, no com- 
iBotion arose against the accession oF the new king, and 
this gave a strong proof that no rational measures were 
ever taken to obstruct his exaltation. 

Whi^n he first landed at Greenwich, he was jreceived 
by the duke of Northumberland, captain oF the liFe- 
guards, aad the lords of the regency. When he retir- 
ed to his bed-chamber, he then sent For such oF the no- 
bility as had distinguished themselves by their zeal For 
bis succession. But the duke oF Onnond, the lord chan- 
cellor, and the lord treasurer, Found themselves excluded. 
The king oF a Faction is but the sovereign oF halF h\B 
subjects. OF this, however, the new elected monarch 
did not seem sensible. It was his misFortuue, and con- 
sequently that oF the nation, that he was hemmed round 
by men who soured him with all their own interests and 
prejudices. None now bat the leaders oF a party were 



a/dmitted into employment. The \Vhigs, while tie/' 
pretended to secure the crown for their king, were with 
all possible arts, coufira.ing their own interests, extend*- 
ing their connexions, and giving laws to their sovereign* 
An instautaneoas and total change was made in all the 
offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The Whigs go-' 
verned the seaate and the court ; whom they would, they 
oppressed ; bound the lower orders of tlic people with 
severe laws, and kept them at a distance by vile distinc- 
tions ; and then tanght tliem to call tbis-^Libertj. 

These (larrialities soon raised discontents among the 
people, and the king's attachment considerably increased- 
the malcontents through all the kingdom. The clamonr 
of the church's being in danger was revived, aad the 
people only s*ieemed to want a leader to in>eitethen] toin-* 
surrection. fiirmbgham,- Bristol^ Norwich, and Ready- 
ing, still remembered the spirit with which tliey had de«' 
dared for Sacbeverel ; and now the cry was, Down with^ 
the Whigs and Sacbeverel for ever^ 

Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, 1^14. 
in which the Whigs, wi*.h the king at their head, * 

were predominant, nothing wa§ e^cpected but the most- 
violent measures against the late ministry, nor- were the^ 
expectations of mankind disappointed. 

The lords expressed their hopes that tliW ktng would- 
be able to recover the reputatiou* of the kingdom on the- 
continent, the loss of which tliej afeeted to^- deplore.-—- 
The commons went much faitbei*^;-they declared their* 
resolution to tt race out thode 'measures byivhichthe coun«- 
try was depressed : they resolved to seek after those ab« 
etterson whomthe Pretender seemed to ground his hopes $^ 
9od they determined to-briog jsuch- to condign punish-- 
ment.' 

A'OomQHtt^^ wdd appbifited,coii8tsthig^f twenty per-- 
sonn to inspect all the papers relative to the late negoci^; 
ations for peace ; and to pick out such of them asmight^ 
serve as subjectsof accusation against the late ministry*- 
After some hme spent in tfais'disquisition, Mr W^alpole^^ 
as chairman of the committee, declared tathe house, that; 
» report was drawn up; and in the mean time moved* 
that a warrant might be issued for apprehending Sir- 

X 3 
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Mf tthew Prior, and Mr Thomas Haf^ley, who being ia 
the house, were immediately taken into, custody. He 
then impeached Lord Boll ngbroke of high treason. This 
struck some of the members with amazement ; but they 
were still more a&tonished, when lord Coningsby^ rising 
up, was heard to say, ^* The worthy chainnan has im* 
peached the hand, but I impeach the bead $ he has im- 
peached the scholar, and I the master. I impeach Robert 
earl of Oxford, and earl Mortimer, of high treason, and 
other crimes aud misdemeanours." 

When lord Oxford appeared in the boose of lords, the 
day following, he was avoided by the peers as infectious ; 
and he had now an opportunity of discovering the base- 
ness of mankind. When the articles were read against 
him in the house of commons^ a warm debate arose op^ 
on that in which he was charged with having advised the 
French king of the manner of gaining Toomay from the 
Dutch. JVIr Walpole alledged that it was treason. Sir 
Joseph Jekyl, a known Whig, said that he could never 
be of opinion that it amounted to treason. It was his 
principle, he s;^id to do justice to all men, to the highest 
and the lowest, lie hoped he might pretend to some 
knowledge of the laws, and would not scruple upon this 
point to declare in favour of the criminal. XV this WaU 
pole answered with great warmth, that there were seve« 
ral persons both in and out of the committee, who did not 
in the least yield to that member in point of houesty, and 
exceeded him in the knowledge of the laws, and were 
satisfied that the charge in that article amcunted to 
high treason. This point being decided agaiost the 
earl, and the other articles approved by the house, lord 
Coningsby, attended by the W hig members, impeached . 
him soon after at the bar of the house of lords, demand. | 
ing, at the same time, that he might lose his seat, and be 
committed to custody. When this point came to be de« 
bated in the house of lords, a violent altercation took 
place. Those who still adhered to the deposed minister, 
mauitained the injustice and the danger of such proceed- 
ings. At last the earl himself rose up, and with great 
tranf|uiUity observed, that f5r his own part he always 
acted by the immediate dirsctious and commands of the 



ijueen, his flftistrcss ;. he had never oflf^nded against any 
known law, and was unconcerned for the life of' aa iu-^ 
significant old man. 

Next day he was brought to the barj wherehe receive- 
ed a cop7 of bts impeachment, and was allowed a mouth 
to prepare his answer. Though Dr Mead declared, that 
if the earl should be sent to the 'IWer, his Itfe should ' 
be in danger, it was carried in the house that he should ' 
be committed. 

At the same time the duke of Ormond and lord Bo- 
lingbroke having omitted to^surreiider tbemstlves ; for 
they had actually fied to the continent, within a limited 
tiire, it was ordered that the earl marshal should' rase 
out their names and arms from among the list of peers, 
and inventories were taken of their estates and posses- 
sions, which were declared forfeited to the crown. 

Lord Oxford being confined to the Tower, he continu* 
ed there for two years, during which the nation was in 
a continual ferment, from an actual, rebellion, that was 
carried on unsuccessfully. After the execution of some 
lords, who were taken in arms, the nation seemed glut- 
ted with blood, and that was the time that lord Oxford 
petitioned to be brought to bis trial. He knew that 
the fury of the nation was spent on subjects that were 
really culpable, and expected that his case woold now 
look like innocence itself, when compared with theirs.-— 
A day, therefore, at his own request, was assigned him, 
and the commons were ordered to prepare their charge. 
At the appointed time, the peers, repaired to the court 
in Westroinster-hall, where lord Cowper presided as lord 
high steward ; but a dispute arising between the lords 
srad commons, concerning the mode of his trial, the lords 
voted that the prisoner should be set at liberty. To this 
dispute he probably owed the security of his title and 
" fortune ; for as to the articles, importing him guilty of 
high treason, they were at once malignant and frivolous ; 
so that, his life was in. no manner of danger. 
' In the mean time these vindictive proceedings excited 
the indignation of the people, who perceived that the a* 
venues to royal favour were closed against all but a fac- 
tion. The fiames of rebellion were actually kindled J^q 
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Sootland. Tlie earl of Mar assembled three hundred oS- 
his own vassals in the Highlands proclaimed the Preten- 
dJsr at Castledoivn, and set up his standard at a place 
called Braemaer, assuming the title of Heotenaot^general 
oC his majesty's forces; To second these atteinfits, two 
vessels arrived in Scotland from France, witharmM, am- 
munition,' and a number of officers, together with assu«* 
ranees to the earl, that the pretender himself woold 
shortly come over to bead his own forces. The earl^ ia* 
consequence of this promise, soon fonod himself at the 
head of ten thousand men, well armed and provided.— « 
The duke of Argyfe,- apprised of his intentions, and at- 
any rate willing to prove his attachment to the present- 
government, resolved to give him battle iutheneigh* 
blourhood of Dunblane, though his forces did net amount 
to half the number of the enemy. After an engagement^ 
which continued several hoars, in the evening both sides 
drew off, and both claimed the vietory. Though the 
possession of the field was kept by neither, yet certainly, 
all the honotir and all the advantages of the day belong, 
ed to the duke of Argyle. It was suf&cieut for him te 
have interrupted the progress of the enemy ; for in their 
circumstances, -delay was defeat* The earl of Mar sooa 
found his disappointment and 4ii8 losses increase. The 
castle of Inverness, of which he was in possession, waa- 
delivered up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto^ 
professed to act in the interest of the Pretender. The 
marquis of Tullibardine forsook the earl, in order tode*** 
fend his own part of the country*; and many of the clans,^ 
seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a second engage- 
ment, returned quietly home } for an irregular army is- 
much easier led to battle, than mduced to bear the fa«* 
tigues of a campaign. 

In the mean time the rebellion was still more nnsnc- 
cessfully pi^osecuted in England. From the time the^ 
Pretender had undertaken this wild project at Paris, in- 
which the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were- 
engaged, lord Stair, the English ambassador there, bad 
^penetrated all his designs, and sent faithful accounts o£ 
all his measures, and all his adherents, to the ministry 
at home. Upon the first rumour, therefore, of an in« 
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anrrectioD, they imprisoned several lords and gentfemei}, 
of whom they had a sospicion. The earls of Home^ 
M'inton, Kinoou!, and others were committed to the cas« 
tie of Edihbttrgh. The king obtained leave from the 
lower honse to seize Sir William Wyndham, Sir John 
Packington, Harvey, Cumbe, and others. 

The lords Lansdown and Duplin, were taken, into 
cnstody. Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the duke 
c>f Somerset, offered to become bound for his appearance^ 
bat hi» security was refused. 

Exercises, 

Who succeeded Anne? What was the maxim of George I? What 
took place on the meeting of the Privy Council ? By whom was the 
Ki»g received on his landing ? How did the Parliament act ? What 
motion did Mr Walpole make? What occasioned a tvarra debate in' the 
House. of Commons? Who impeached Lord Oxford, before the Lo/ds? 
How did the Earl express himself in the debate ? In what manner were 
Ormond and Bolingbroke treated ? What became of Oiford ? Whatac- 
casioned his being set at liberty ? Who proclaimed the Pretender? What 
opposition did Argyle make? How were Marr*8 hopes disappointed? 
What Noblemen were committed to. the Castle of Edinburgh ? Wiiom. 
4^d the King seize i 



SECTION 12. 

All these precautions were not able to stop the insur- 
rection in the western counties, where it was already be« 
gun. However, all their preparations were weak and 
ill conducted ; every measure vras betrayed to govern- 
ment as soon as projected, and many revolts repressed ia> 
the very outset. The university of Oxford was treated* 
with great severity on this occasion. Major-general- 
Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, took 
possession of the city at day-break^ declaring he would, 
instantly shoot athy of the students who should presume 
to appear without the limits of their rcapective colleges. 
The insnrrection in the northern counties came to great* 
et maturity. In the month of October the earlof Dec 
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wcBtwater aad Mr Foster took the field wkh a boJjr 
1 715 ^^ horse, and being joined bj some genilemen 
from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed che pre- 
tender. Their first atteiupt was to seize upon Newcas- 
tle, in which they had iiiaoj friends, but thej found the 
gates shut agaiubt them, aqd were obliged to retire ta 
Hexham « To oppose these, general Carpenter, was de- 
tached br go^eruinefit^ with a bodj of nine hundred 
men, and an engagement was hourly expected. The re- 
bels had proceeded, by the ivay oF Kendal and Lancaster 
to Preston, of which place they took possession* with- 
out any resistance. But this was the last stage of their 
iU-advi^ed incursion ; for general Wills, at the head- of 
seven ^thousand men, came up to the town to attack 
them, and from his aetivity there was no escaping. The/ 
now, therefore, began to raise barricadoes, and to put 
the place in a posture of defence, repulsing the first at- 
tack of the royal army with success. Next day, how- 
ever, Wilts was reiuforced by Carpenter, and tfie town 
was invested on all sides. In this deplorable situutiony, 
to which they were reduced by their own rashness, Fos- 
ter hoped to capitulate with the general, and according- 
ly sent colonel Oxburgb, who had been taken prisoner, 
with a trt»m)>eier to propose a canitulatiom This, how- 
ever. Wills refused, alledging, tliat he would not treat 
with rebels, and that the only favour they had to expect^. 
was to be spared from immediate slaughter. These wer* 
hard terms ; but no better could be obtained. They ac« 
•ordingly laid down their arms, and were put under a 
strong guard ; all the noblemen and leaders were secured^ 
and a few of the officers tried for deserting from the 
royal army, and shot by order of a court martial. The 
common men were imprisoned at Chester and Liverpool ; 
the noblemen and, considerable officers were sent to Lon- 
don, and led through the streets, pinioned and bound to- 
gether to- intimidate their party. 

Notwithstanding this desperate state of affairs, ^he 
Pretender, embarked in a small vessel at Dunkirk, and 
arrived, after a voyage of a few days, on the coasts of 
Scotland, with only six gentlemen iu hb train. He pas- 
i«d unknown through Aberdeen to £e(eresso»« where he 
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wasinet by tlie earl of Mar, and about thirtjr noblemen 
and gentlemen of tlie first qualify. There he was so- 
lemnly proclaimed. His declaration, dated at Commer- 
cy, was printed and dispersed. He ivent from thence to 
Dundee, where he iflade a pnblic entry ; and in two days 
raorelie arrived at Scoon, where be intended to have the 
ceremony of his coronation performed. He ordered 
thanksgivings to be made for his arrival; he enjoined 
the ministers to pray for him in their churches : and, 
without the smallest share of power, went through the 
ceremonies of royality, which threw an air of ridicule 
on alt his conduct. Having thus spent some time in un- 
important parade, he resolved to abandon the enterprise 
witb tbe same levity with which it was begun. Having 
made a speech to bis grand council, he informed them 
of bis waut of money, arms, and ammunition for under- 
taking a campaign, and therefore, deplored that he was 
compelled to leave them. He once more embarked on 
board a small French ship that lay at Montrdse, accom- 
panied with several lords, bis adherents, and in five days 
arrived at Graveline. 

In this manner ended a rebellion which nothing but 
imbecility could project^ and nothing but rashness could 
support. But though the enemy was no mere, the fury 
of the victors did not «eem in the least to abate with 
success. The law was noW put is force with all its ter- 
rors ; and the prisons of London were crowded with 
those deluded wretches, whom the ministry seemed re- 
solved not to pardon. 

The commons in their address to the crown, declared 
they would prosecute in the most rigorous manner, the 
authors of the late rebellion* In consequence of which 
tl)« earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Caruwath, and 
Winton, the Fords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Naime, 
were impeached, and upon pleading guilty, all but Win- 
ton received sentence of death. No entreaties could 
soften the ministry to spare those unhappy men. ^ 

Orders were dispatched for esiecuting the lords Der- 
iventwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmuir, immediately ; the 
rest were respited till a further time. Nithsdale, how- 
ever, bad the good fortune to escape in vvomaxk';^ clothes^ 
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ivhich were brooght to htm by his mother the night be- 
fore he was to have been executed. Dernrentwater and 
Kenoiuir were brought to the scaffold oo' Tower^hiU at 
the time appointed. Both underwent their sentence with 
calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and seemingly less moved 
them^lves than those who beheld them. 

In the beginning of April, commissioners for trying 
the rebels met ia the court of common pleas, when biiis 
were found against Mr Foster, Mr Macintosh, and twen* 
ty of their confederates. 

Foster escaped from Neivgate and reached the conti* 
nent in safety, the rest pleaded Not Guilty. Pitts the 
keeper of Newgate, being suspected of haTiog connived 
at Foster's escape, was tried for his life, but acquitted. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, Macintosh and several other 
prisoners broke from Newgate, after having mastered the 
keeper and turnkey, and disarmed the centinel. The 
court proceeded to the trial of those that remained^ foar 
or five^were hanged, drawn and quartered, gt Tyburn ; 
two aiid twenty were executed at Preston and Macches. 
ter ; and about a thousand prisoners experienced the 
king's metcy, if such it might be called, to be transport- 
ed to North America, 

A rupture with Spain, which ensued some time, afier^ 
served once inor eto raise the declining expectations of 
the Pretender and his aJlierents. It was hoped that, by 
the assistance of cardinal Alberoni, (he Spanish minis* 
ter, a new insurrection might be excited in England,— 
The duke of Ormond was the person fixed upon to con- 
duct this expedition : and he obtained from the Spanish 
court a fleet of ten ships of war and transports, having 
on board six thousand regular troops, with arms for 
twelve thousand more. £ut fortune was still as unfa- 
vourabte as ever. Having set sail, and proceeded as far 
as Cape Finisterre, he was encountered by a violent 
, storm which disabled his fleet, and frustrated the expe- 
dition. The misfortune, together with the bad success 
of the Spanish army in Sicily, and other parts of Europe, 
induced Philip to wish for peace ; and he at last con- 
sented to sign the quadruple alliance. This was at 
that time thought an immense acquisition , but England 
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though she procured the ratification, had do share in the 
adTantage of the treaty. 

It was about this time that one John Lau*; a ^ ^^ • 
Scotchman, had cheated France by erecting a 
company under the name of tlie Mississippi, which pro- 
mised that deluded people great wealth, but vihich end- 
ed in involving the French nation in great distress* It 
was new that the people of England were deceived by a 
project entirely similar, uhich is remembered by the 
name of the South-sea^schcme, and which was felt long 
after by thousands. To explain this as concisely as pes', 
frible, it is to be observed, that ever sinc^ the revolution 
.under king William, the government not having had suf- 
ficient sup'plies granted by parliament, or what was grau^ 
ted requiring time to be collected, they were obliged to 
borrow money from several diflTereat companies of mer- 
chants, and among the rest, from that company which 
iraded to the South^-sea. The South- sea company hav- 
ing made up their debt to the government ten million;?, 
instead of six hundred thou<?and pounds, which was usu- 
ally received as an interest, were satisfied with five hun- 
dred thousand. 

It was in this situation of things that one Blount, who 
had been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the 
cunning and plausibility requisite for such an undertak- 
i^S^ proposed to the minister, in the name of the Soutii- 
«ea company, to buy up all thedebts of the different 
companies of merchants, and thus to become the sole 
creditor ot the state. 'J*he terms he offered to govern- 
meat were extremely advantageous. The South-sea com* 

Eany was to redeem the debts of the nation out of the 
ands of the private propiietors, who were creditors to 
the government upon whatever terms they could agree 
on ; and for the interest of this money, which they had 
thus redeemed^ and taken into their own hands, they 
would be contented to be allowed hy government for six 
years, five per cent, then the interest should be reduce* 
ed to four per cent, and should at any time be redeemable 
by parliament. But now came the part Df the sclieme 
big with fraud and ruin. As the directors of the Sooth- 
aea compan/ could not of themselves be ^opposed to pos- 

Y 
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seis money tnfficieot to buj op the ^ebts of the nation^ 
they were empowered to raise it by opening a subscript 
tiontoaFol ** ne for trading in the South- seaB, ft om which 
ieomtnercf^ immense ideal advantages were proiiiise«l b/ 
the cunning directors, and still greater expected by the 
npaetous credulity of the people. All persons, tbere«i 
fore, who were creditors to governroent, were invited to 
come in, and exchange their stocks forthat of the South 
•ea company. 

The directors bcol^s were no sooner opened for the 
first subscription, but crowds came to make the exchange 
of their other stock for South-sea stock. The delusioa 
was artfully continued and spread. Subscriptiofis in a 
few days sold ior double the price they had been bought 
at. The scheme £{ucoeeded even beyond the projector's 
hopes, and tlie ivbole nation was afectcd with a spirit of 
avaricious enterprise. Tiie infatuation prevailed ; the 
«tock iucreased to a surprising degree, and to near tea 
times the value of what it was at first subscribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people waked from 
their dream of riches, and found that all the advantages 
they expected were merely imaginary, while thousands 
of families were involved in one common ruin. 

The principal delinquents were punished by parliament 
with a forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as 
they had acquired during the continuance of this popular 
frenzy, and some care also was taken to redress the suf- 
ferers. 

The discontents occasioned by these public calamities 
•Qce more gave the disaffected partj hopes of succeed* 
tng : but in all their councils they were weak, divided, 
and wavering. 

The first person who was seized upon suspicion^ ^*as 
Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate long 
obnoxious to the present government, and possessed <si 
abilities to render him formidable to any minister he op- 
posed. His papers were seized, and he himself con fined j 
IB the Tower. Soon after the duke of Norfolk, the earlfi 
of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and some others; 
(^ inferior rank were arrested and imprisoned. Of all 
these however, only the bishop who was banished, and ^ 



on^'Mf Lai^jrer, who W2S hanged at T^biim, felt th«: 
severit/ of governmeot ; the proofii againat the test »- 
moantiijg to no convictiire eviacnce. 

The cocnmoQd about this lime fiodiog manf abuses bad 
crept into the court of chancer/, which either impeded 
jastice, or rendered it vena), they resolved to impeach 
the chancellor, Xhonias, earl of Macclesfield, at the bar 
of the house of lords, for high crimes and misdemeanours* 
Being convicted of fraudulent practices, be was condem- 
ned to pay a fine of thirty thousand pounds, withiropri* 
fonment till that sum should be paid ; which was accord- 
ingly discharged in about six weeks after. 

In this manner, the corruption, venality, and avarice 
of the times had increased with the riches and luxury of 
the nation. Comtnerce introduced fraud, and wealth in«^ 
trodnced prodigality. 

It must be owned that the parliament made some new 
efforts to check the progress of vice and immorality, 
which now began to be diffused through every rank of 
life. But they were supported neither by the co»opera« 
tiott of the ministry, nor the voice of the people. 

It was now two years since the king had visited bin e-> 
leotoral c?o:niuioos of Hanover. He, therefore, soon af- 
ter the breaking up of the parliament, prepared for a 
journey thither. Having appointed a regency in his ab« 
neoce, he embarked for Holland, and lay uptm his land- 
ing at a little town called VoeC. Next day he proceed* 
ed on his jouroej^and in two days more betwcea ten and 
deven at night, arrived at Djlden, to all appearance,* 
in perfect health. He supped there very heartily, and 
continued his progress early the next morniugy but be- 
tiveen eight and nine ordered his co-ach to stop. It bc<« 
ing perceived that one of his h^iuds Uy motionless^ 
Monsieur Fabrice, who had formerly been servant to the 
king of Sweden, and who now attended king George, 
littcnipted to quicken the circulation, by chafing it be- 
tween his hands. As this had no eflVct, the surgeon, 
V'ho followed on horse<.back was called, and he also rub- 
iled it with spirits. Sooti after the king's tongue began 
to swell, and be had just strength euougb to bid them 
Y i 
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hasten to Oznaborgh. Then fidling insensible into Fa« 
2^27 brice's arms, he never recovered, bat expired a- 
bout eleven o^clock the next moroing, in the six« 
tv-eighth year of his age, and * the thirteenth of his 
reign. 

Exercises, 

How was the University of Oxford treated } What success attended 
Derwentwater and Forstcr f How did General Wills display his activi- 
ty f On what terms did the rebels lay down their arms ? What impra- 
dent measures did the Pretender pursue f How did he act on his arrival 
at Second In whut manner did he abandon the enterprise ? What No- 
blcrnien were impeached ? Who were brought to the scaffold ? What 
disaster befell the expedition under Orroond i By what project vtm the 
people of England at this time deceived? What proposal did Blonnt 
make to the Ministry f What success attended this scheme f For what 
crime was the Karl of Macclesfield Impeached ? How long did George 
I. reign i 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

GEORGE 11. 

SECTIOK X. 

Upon the death of George the First; his son George 
the Second, came to the crown ; a man of inferior abi- 
lities to the late kiug, and strongly biassed with a par- 
tiality to his dominions on the continent. The chief 
person, and he who shortly after cngrossedthe greatest 
share of power under him, was Sir Robert Walpole, who 
b^d risen from low beginnings, through two successive 
reigns, into great estimation. He was considered as a 
martyr to his cause in the reign of queen Anne ; and 
when the Tory party could no longer opplress him, he still 
preserved that hatred against them with which he set 
out. To defend the de<:lining prerogative of the crown, 
fnight perhaps have been the first object of his attention ; 
bat soon after those very measures by which he pretend- 
ed to secure it proved the most effectual means to lesson 
it. Bjr corrupting the bouse of commons, he increased 
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ihtit richci and their power j M\i tliey w^m not iivi<ri«' 
10 vocin^ atva/tbo*^ miiltoos whi(.b lie femna^d fh^itt* 
60 liberally r,o j^bare* A« tuch a tendency in tiim nata« 
t';tily proiiuced opnoiirson, be wha ponmnmd of a iiMHi 
{ilikgmatic tii<^ensibilj(y to vtpronclu ^d a calm dmpa««: 
iiioiiate manner of rtuwnwg upon i^ucb ^iibjeefi a« be de«* 
Mred tibould be believed. Hitf ditfcoune wai ftuenf^ but 
M'Uhotit dignity ; and bii foaimer conviDebg, from iU' 
apparent want of art* 

. ' rbe Hpatfiardf wei'e the fint naiion tvbo ^bowrd ihe 
futility of tbe treaties of the fbrmer reigu to bind, uhea* 
any advautage was to be procured by iufractioo^ The 
peofileof oor West India islanJji bad long carried on an 
illicit trade with tbe subjects of Spain upon tbe eonti« 
ntnt^ but whenever detected^ %vere rigorously punished^ 
aod their cargoes eonfiicated to the crown* In this te- ; 
tilerity of a4iventure on the one hand^ and vigitance of 
puffsuit and punishment on tbe otber^ it niuH ol'len baire 
itappened that tJie innocent most tuflb^r with tbe goi|ty ; 
•nd many complaints iveffe made, perhaps founded in 
justice^ that tbe English irerchants were plundered by 
tbe Spanish king*s vessels upon tbe sonthem coasts oit 
America, as if citey bad been pirates* 

. The*fii^li4i sninistrft oowiiliog to credit every re- 
port which was iifflam^ by reseotmenr^ or urged by a« 
varices eapected to remedy the evils complained of by 
their tavouiite system of treaty ; and in tlie mean ti me^ 
promised the nation reditrss* At lengthy however^ the 
ii^rchants remon:tff rated by petition to the house of com* 
nions, wIhi entered into a dclibmration on the subject**-- 
They examined tbe evidence of several who bad bteii' 
iinja.<$tly seized, and treated with great erociiy* One. 
man, tbe master of a trading yessd, bad been used hf 
the Spauiard^ in & most shocking manner ^ be gare in * 
bis evidence with gtcat precision, tnCvrmed tbe liouse of 
ihe manner they had plundered and stfipped bi m, of tbeir 
cutting off his ears, and their preparing to fat bim i0 * 
death* ^^ 1 then looked u^^ cried be, ^io my God ' 
for pardon, and ta my country for revenge/^ 

The«c accounts raiiii^d a Same among the people wbidi * 
sC was neither tbe miii^tcr^s intecest, nor peioaps that 
. Y 3 
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df the Dfttion to induPj^e ; new negociationa were set an 
foot^ and new mediators offered their ioterpoaitioB. A. 
treaty waa signed at Vienna between the emperor, the 
king of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which 
settled the peace of Europe upon ita former footing, and 
put off the threatened war for a time. 

An interval of peace aacceeded, in which scarce aajr 
eventa happened that deaerve the remembrance of an 
historian* 

During thta interval of profound peace, nothing re« 
markable happened, and acaroe any conteat enaned ex- 
cept in the Britiab parliament, %vhere the diapates be* 
tween the court and country part/ were carried on with 
uoceaaing animosity. 

17«3i* A society of men in thia interested a^ of 
seeming benevolence, had united thenselvea into a com« 
pony, by the name of the Charitable Corporation : and 
their professed intention was to lend money at legal inte- 
rest to tlie poor, upon amall pledges, and to persona of 
higher rank upon proper security* This company hav- 
ing continued for more than twenty years, the cashier, 
George Robinson, member for Marlow, and the ware- 
house-keeper, John Thompson, disappeared in ose day* 
Five hundred thousand pounds of capital were found to 
be sunk and embezzled by means which the propnet(»8 
could not discover. They, therefore, in a petition, re- 
presented to the house the manner in which thej had 
been defrauded, and the distress to which many of the 
petitioners were, reduced. A secret committee being 
appointed to examine into this grievance, a most iniqui- 
tous scene of fraud was soon discovered, in which manj 
persons of rank and quality were concerned. 

1 7i2. A scheme set on fo^t by Sir Robert Walpole 
soon after engrossed the attention of the public, which 
was to fix a general excise. The minister introduced it 
into the house, by going into a detail of the frauds prac- 
tised by the factors in London, who were employed by 
the American planters in selling their tobacco. To pre- 
vent these frauds, he proposed, that instead of h'iving 
the customs levied in the usual manner upon tobacco, all 
'iiereafter to be imported, should be lodged in warehouses 
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af)f>ointelJ for that purpose by the officers of the crown, 
aod should from theuce l>e sold, upon paying the duty of 
fbarpence per pound, when the proprietor found a pur- 
chaser. I'his proposal raised a violent fcrtiieut, not less* 
within doors than without. It was asserted that it would 
expose the factors to such hardships, that they would not 
be able to continue their trade, and that such a scheme 
would not even prevent the frauds complained of. It 
was added, that a number of additional excisemen and 
warehouse-keepers would thus be employed, which would 
M. once render the ministry formidable, and the people 
dependent. Such were the arguments made use of to 
stir up the citizens to oppose this law ; arguments rather 
specious than solid y since, with all its disadvantages, the 
tax upon tobacco would tbns be more safely and expedi« 
tioQsly collected, and the avenues to nomberless frauds 
would be sfattl up. The people, however, were raised 
into such a feroient, that the parliament-house was sur- 
rounded with multitudes, who intimidated the ministry, 
and compelled them to drop the design. The miscar- 
riage of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicing in 
ItfOndon and Westminster, and the minister was burne<i 
ia efSgy by the populace of London. 

Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in A- 
aMrica bad inaolted and distressed the commerce of Great 
Britain, and the British merchants had attempted to 
carry on an illicit trade into their dominions. A right 
which the English merchants claimed by treaty, of cut- 
ting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, gave them fre- 
iqaent opportunities of pushiag in contraband commodities 
upon the continent : so that to suppress the evil, the 
Spaniards were resolved to annihilate the claim. In con- 
sequence of this they exercised severities upon the En- 
glish; seizing their ships, and sending their crews to dig 
in the mines of Potosi. At last bow*ever, the complaints 
of the English sQerchants drew the attention of the 
bouse of commons, who resolved to redress their griev- 
. ances. 

A rupture between England and Spain being now be- 
come inevitable, the - people, who had long clamoured 
for war, hegaii to feel uficommon alacrity at its approach. 
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%ii4 the ministrj fiiidiog it anavoidable^ beffutt to be tf- 
csiriiOHt ia preparatiou. Oi*fiers were mued for augioent- 
iug the laiul force:^, aod raUing a body of iuiiiioet». War 
uaft declared with proper solemnity, and soon after two 
rich Spani^^h prizes were taken iu the Al^diterraiieaji,-^ 
Admiral Vcrnou aUo demolished all* the fortificatioas of 
Porto Ueilo ia South America, and came away victorU 
ous ivith scarce the Joss of a man. 

i/Jj. While vigorous preparatioof were makiug la 
other departroeots, a fiqaadrou of bbips was equipped lor 
disti«86ifig the eneiuy io tiie South Scjm, ibe eeminaDd- 
of which was given to comii^odore Aosoik The fleet 
was destined to sail through the straits of M^gellan^ and 
steering northwards aloi^g the coasts of ChiU and Petii^ 
to co-operate oceasioaaliy with admiral Vemoo acroes 
tiie isthmos of Darien. The delays and mistakes of the 
ministry frustrated that part of the sclieoiey which was 
originally well laid. After losing the most of his sqnai- 
4roo, aoid enduring incredible hardships, he burnt the 
town of Paita, and suoceed^d in capturing a lich Spanisli 
galleon, valued above three hundred tbottiand pounds ; 
while the ^various captures that bad been maile. before^ 
amounted to as much more* Thus, after a voyage of 
three years, conducted with astonishing perseveiaoce 
nod intrepidity, the public sustained the loss of a noble 
fleet ; but a few individuaU became possessed of imisenso 
nches. 

Exercises, 

Who succeeded George I ? Who engrotied tbe principal power anJcr 
George U? With what ifTerrty did tbe Spanish treat tbe Kn^lhh mer- 
ctiants? What evi<lence did tbe master of a trading ressel give? By 
whom wass Cfesty signed ^ What vv «i tbe pcoiesKd intestioo ot' the Cha* 
f if able Corporation r What loss (Kd the Proprietors sustain ? How did 
Vatpole engross the atteniion of ^ the public > Wliat ferment did tliii 
proposal make ? What v^i tbe fate of tbe bill f What occasioned a 
r^ure with Spam ? How did admiral Veriioa succeed f Whether 
a's f '^uadroo bound i VVbat success attended this ezpeiUtioo f 
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. In tlie mean titne« the CngU^U conducted other ope. 
rations against the eu^ajy wiiii auiaxiug activity* Wb«f^. 
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Anson set ont, it was with a design of acting a stibordi- 
Date part to a formidable armament designed for the 
.coasts of New Spaio, consisting of twenty-nine ships of 
the line, and almost an equal number of frigates, fur* 
Dished vvith all kinds of warlike stores, near Ofteen thou- 
sand seaofien, and as many land forces. '• Never was -a 
fleet more lioinptetely Equipped, nor never had the na-' 
^on more sanguine hopes 6f success.; Lord Cathcart 
was appointed to command the land forces ; but he dying 
on the passage, the command devolved upon general 
Wentworth, whose abilities were supposed to be uuequal 
to the trust reposed in him • 

- When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they c- 
Irected a battery; with which.ttey made a breach in the 
principal fort ; whi^e VcmOn, who commanded the fleet, 
sent a number of ships into the barboor, to divide the 
fire of the enemy, and to co-operate \\ith the army on' 
shore. The breach being deemed practicable, a body of 
troops were cottamanded to storm ; but the Spaniards de« 
scrted thfe forts, which, if possessed of courage, they 
night have defended Vvith success. The troops, upoa 
gaining this advantage, were advanced a good deal near* 
er the city ; but they there met with a much greater op-; 
position than they had expected. It was found, or as- 
^rted, that the fleet could not ly near enough to batter 
the town, and that nothing remained but to attempt one 
6f the forts by scaling. The leaders of the fleet and the' 
army began mutually to accuse each other, each assert-' 
ing the probability of what the other denied. At lengtk 
Wentworth, stimulated by the admiral's reproach, resol- 
ved te try the dangerous experiment, and ordered that 
fort St Lazare should be attempted by escalade. . No- 
thing could be more unfortunate than this undertaking ^ 
the forces marching up to the attack, their guides were 
slain, aod they mistook their way. lostead of attempt* 
ing the weakest part of the fort, they advanced to where 
it was strongest, and where they were exposed to the fire 
of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the gre* 
Badiers, was killed in the beginning. Soon after it was 
found that their scaling-ladders were too short ; the ofli- 
eertf were perplexed for want of orders, and the troope^ 
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iftiod exposed to the whole fire of the enemj, without 
knowing how to proceed. After beariog at dreadful fire 
for some hpurs with great intrepidity, tbey at leogtfa re- 
treated, leaving S1]^ hundred men dead on the spot. The 
terrors of the climate soon began to be more dreaded 
tthan those of war ; the rainj season came on with such 
itiolence that it was impossible for the troops to continue 
encamped ; and the mortality of the season now begaa 
to attack them in all its frightful varieties* To tl^se 
calamities, sufficient to onell any enterprise, was added 
tiie dissension between tne land and sea comroandersy 
who blamed each other for every failure, and became 
frantic with mutual recrimination. They only, there- 
fore, at last, could be brcfught to agree in one.mortifyiog 
measure, which was to re-embark the troops, and mtb- 
draw them as toon as possible from this scene of slaugh«i 
ter and contagion. 

. This fatal miscarriage, which tarnished the British 
glory, was no sooner known in England, than the king- 
4om was filled with murmurs and discontent. The loud- 
est burst of indignation was directed at the minister, and 
they who once praised htm for successes he did not me- 
fit, eoademned him now for a failure, of which he waa 
guiltless* 

' 1741. The minister, finding the indignation of the 
bouse of commons turned against him, tried every me- 
thod to break that confederacy, which he knew he had 
not strength to oppose. The resentment of the people 
had been raised against him to an extravagant height : 
and their leaders taught iheiu to expect very &i;i;nal jus- 
tice on their supposed oppressor. At length, finding bi# 
post untenable, lie declared be would never sit more in 
that bouse : the next day the king adjourned both housee 
•f parliament for a fe^v days, and in the interim Sir llo^ 
bcrt Walpole ivas created earl ei! Orfbrd,> and resigned 
all his employments. i 

. The emperor dying in the year 1 / 40, the French caus* 
cd the dector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thua 
She qneen of Hungary, the dau;;hter <ff Cha('le9 the Sixths 
descended from an illuHtrious tine of emperors,, saw hf r^* 
ms^i stripped of her inbtfrUauce,^ aad left for n^ whole 
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year deserted by all Europe, and without any Iiope» of 
suecour. The young king of Prua^ia seized Silesia ; 
France, Saxonj, and Bavaria, attacked the rest of her 
dominions i England was the only ally that seemed wiU 
liog to espouse her helpless condition* Sardinia and HoU 
land soon after came to ber assistance; and last of aR^ 
Russia acceded to the union iu her favour. 

It may now be demanded, what cause Britain had to 
sntermiddle in these continental schemes, it can only 
be answered, that the interests of Hanover, and the se-^ 
curity of that electorate, depended upon the nicely ba. 
lancing the different interests of the empire ; and the 
£nglish ministry were willing to gratify the king. 

Accordingly the king sent a body of English forces in« 
to the Netlierlands, which he had augmented by sixteen 
thousand Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the do* 
minions of France, in the queen of Hoogarj^s favour : 
and by the assistance of these the queen of Hungary soon 
began to turn the scale of victory on her side. The 
French were driven out of Bohemia. Her genera! 
prince Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded the 
dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nominal emperor, 
was obliged to By before her ; and being abandoned by 
his allies, and stripped of even his hereditary dominions, 
letired to Frankfort, where he lived in obscurity. 

1743. The French, in order to prevent this junc* 
tion of the Austrian and British forces, assembled aa 
array of sixty thousand men upon the river Mayne, on* 
der the command of marshal Noalies, who posted his 
troops upon the east side of that river. The British 
forces to the number of forty thousand, pushed forward 
on the other side into a country where they found them* 
selves entirely destitute of provisions : the French hav«> 
ing cut off all means of their being supplied. The king 
of England arrived in the camp, while his army was i^ 
this deplorable situation ; wherefore, he resolved to pen* 
etrate forward to join twelve thousand Hanoverians and 
Hessians, who bad reached Hajnau. With this view he 
decamped ; but before bis army had reached three leagues, 
he found the enemy Jiad inclosed him on every side, near 
the village called I)ettingen. 
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Nothing now presented but the most nortifjing piM. ^ 
pects : if be fought the enemy, it must be at the great- I 
cat disadvantage } if be continued inactivef there was a 
certainty of being starved ; and a retreat for all was im- 
possible* The impetuosity of the French saved his 
whole arofiy. They passed a defile which they should 
bave been contented to guard ; and under the comniand 
of the duke of Gramont their horse charged the JBoglish 
foot with great fury. They were received with intrepi- 
dity and resolution; S9 that they were obliged to give 
way, and repass the Mayne with precipitation, with the 
lois of above five tbousanil men. 

Meanwhile the French went on with vigour on every 
aide. They projected an invasion of England ; and 
Charles, the son of the old Pretender, departed from 
Home, in the disguise of a Spanish courier, for Paris, 
where he had an audience of the French king. 

The family had long been the dupes of France ; hot 
it was thought at present there were serious resolutions 
formed iu their favour. The troops destined for the ex- 
pedition amounted to fifteen thousand men ; preparations 
were made for embarking them at Dunkirk and some of 
the nearest ports to England under the eye of the young 
Pretender. The duke de lioquefeuilJey with twenty 
ships of the line, was to sec them safely landed in £»&$• 
land ; and the famous count Saxe was to comm'iud them 
when put on shore. But the whole project was discon- 
certed by the appearance of Sir John ISorris, who with 
a superior fleet, made up to attack them« The French 
fleet was thus obliged to put back ; a very hard gale of 
wind damaged their transports beyond redress ; and the 
French, now frustrated in their scheme of a sudden de« 
scent, thought fit openly to declare war. 

The French, therefore entered upon the war with 
great alacrity. They besieged Fribourg,.and in the be- 
ginning of the succeediog campaign invested the strong 
city of Touruay. Although the allies were iuferioi* in 
number, and although commanded by the duke of Cum- 
berlaud^ yet they resolved, if possible, tosstve this cily 
byhazafUiog a battle near Fontenoy. They according 
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1^ marebed against the enemy, wben one of the most 
desperate engagements took place that had been fought 
in this age ; the allies left on the field of battle nearly 
twelve thousand men, and the French bought their yic^ 
torj with near an equal number of slain. 

This blow, by which .Tournay was taken by the 
French, gave them such a manifest superiority all the 
rest of the campaign, that they kept the fruitn of their 
victory daring tne whole coatinoance of the war. 

Exercises. 

Whit formidable armament sailed for New Spain ? What opposition 
did they encounter at Carthage na ? 3y whom was the Queen of Hun- 
gary stript of her inheritance f By what means was the British army 
-sared at Dettingen ? What mTasion did the French project ? What dis. 
cQOcerted the plan i How did Gnmberland endeavour to save Xoumay i 
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SECTION III. 



1745. But though bad success attended the British 
arms by land and sea, yet these being distant evils, the 
Snglish seeiped only to complain from honourable mo- 
tives, and murmured at distresses, of which they had 
iNit a very remote prospect. A civil war was now go* 
ing to be kindled in .their own dominions, which mixed 
terror with their complaints; and which, while it ia« 
creased their perplexities, only cemented their union* 

It was at this period that the son of the old Pretend- 
er resolved to make an effort for gaining the British 
ei*own« Charles Edward, the adventurer in question, 
had been bred in a luxurious court, without partaking iu 
its efieminacy. He was enterprising and ambit ious^ but 
either from inexperience, or natural inability, utterly 
unequal to the bold nndertakiog. He was long flatter- 
ed by the rash, the superstitions, and the needy ; he-was 
taught to believe that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt^ 
and that it could no longer bear the immeose load of 
taxes with which it was burdened. 

2; 
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Being now, tlierefore, Fumiftlicd with bohjc mont^^ 
and with still larger promises from France, who fanned 
his ambition, he embarked for Scotland on board a sraaN 
frigate, accompanied by the marquis of TuUibardioe, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other desperate adven- 
ttrrers. Thus, for riie conquest of the whole British em- 
pire, he onfy brought with him seven ofHcers, and arms 
for two thotisand inen« 

The boldness of this enterprise astontbhed all Europe, 
It wakened the fears of the pusillanimous, the ardour of 
the brave, and the pity of the wise. 

'But by this time the young adventurer was arrived at 
Perth, where the unnecessary ceremony was performed 
of proclaiming his father king of Great Britain. From 
thence descending with his forces from the moiintains, 
they seemed to gather as they went forward ; and ad- 
vancing to Edinburgh, 4 hey entered that city without 
'Opposition. There again the pageantry of proclamation 
was performed : and there he promised to dissolve the 
Union, which was considered as one of the grievances 
of the country. However, the castle of that city still 
heldout,and he was unprovided with caniH)nto besiege it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had pursued 
the rebels through the Highlaiios, but had oeclfued 
meeting ihcra in their descent, being now tdnforced by 
two regimeots of dragoons, resolved to ifiarch forward 
towards Edtnbargh, and give the ^neroy- battle. The 
young adventurer, whose forces were rather superior, 
though undisciplined, attacked bim near Preston Pans, 
about twelve miles from the capital, and in a feur mi- 
nutes put him and his troops to flight. This victory, by 
which the king lost five hundred men« gave the rebels 
great influence ; and had the Pretender taken advantage 
of the general consternation, and marched directly for 
iEngland, the consequences might have been fatal to free- 
dom. But he was amused by the pron^ise of succours 
which never came ; and thus induced to remain in £dtQ- 
burgh, to enjoy the triumphs of an unimportant victory, 
and to be treated as a monarch. 

While the young Pretender was thus trifling away bis 
jtiie at Edinburgh, (tor in dangerous enterprises delay 



h but def^t) the ministrj of Great Britaiji took every 
proper precautioa to oppose him with success. Six thou« 
sand Dutch troops that had coiue over to the assistance 
of tbecrbwo, were dispatched northward under the coin^ 
niand of generai Wade. The duke of Cumberland sooa 
after arrived from Flanders, and was followed by ano- 
ther detachment of dragoons and infantry, well disci- 
plined and enured to action. Besides these, volunteers 
efTered in every part of the kingdom ; and every county 
exerted a vigorous spirit of indignation both against the 
a^nbitloD, the religion, and the allies of the Pretender^ 

However, he had been bred in a school that taught 
him maxims very different from those that then prevail- 
ed ID England. Thus animated, he went forward witlt> 
vigour, and having upon frequent consultations with his 
<>fficers, come to a resolution of making ai> irr4iptiQD in* 
to England, he entered the cpnntry by the western bor« 
der, and invested Carlisle, which surrendered in less than « 
three days. He tlrere found a considerable quantity oC 
arms, and there too he caused his father to be proclaiiu* 
ed king- 

General Wado being apprised of his progress, advan- 
ced across the country from the opposite shore ; but re- 
ceiving intelligence that the enemy was two days march 
before him,, he retired to^his former. station.. The young 
Pretender, therefore,, thus unopposeit, resolved to peoe« 
Irate farther into the kingdom, . having receivedassuran^- 
ces from France that a considerable body of troops 
would be landed on the southern coasts,. to make a diver- 
sion in his favour. He was Battered also with the hopes 
of being joined by a considerable number of malcoa^ 
tents, as he passed forward, and that bis army would in« 
crease pi\ the march. . Accordingly, leaving a small gar- 
rison in Carlisle, which he should rather have left de- 
fenceless, he advanced to Penrith,. marching ou foot in a^. 
Highland dress, and continuing his irruption till be came 
to IVIancbester, where he established his head<«qttar« 
ters. 

He was there joined by about two hundred Etiglisli,> 
who were forqaed into a reginienr, under the commaud^ 
/ Z,2. 
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of colonel Townly. ' From thence he parsned bis mitrcti 
to Derby, inteodiog to go by the way of Chester 'into 
'WaleSf where he hoped to be joined by a great number 
of followers ; but the factions among bis owncbiefs pre- 
Tenled his proceeding to that part of the kingdom. 

He was advanced by this time within a bnndfed miles 
of the capital, which was filled with perplexity and con- 
sternation. Had he proceeded in hts career with that 
expedition which he bad hitherto nsed, he might have 
made himself master ot the metropolis, where he woold 
certainly have been joined by a great number of bis well* 
wishers, who waited impatiently for his approach. 

In the mean time the king resolved to take the field 
in person, hot he found safety from the discontents which 
now began to prevail iu the Pretender's army. In fact, 
he was but the nominal leader of his forces ; as his ge» 
nerals, the chiefs of the Highland clans, were, firom their 
education, ignorant and averse to subordination* They 
had from the beginning begun to embrace opposite sys- 
tems of operation, and to- contend with each other for 
pre-eminence ; but they seemed now unauimoua ia re- 
turning to their own country once more. 

The rebels accordingly eflfected their retreat to Car« 
lisle without any loss, and from theuce crossed the rivers 
Eden and Sol way into Scotland. In their marchesi, 
however, they preserved all the rules or war ; they ab- 
stained from plunder, they levied contributions oa the 
towns as they passed along ; and with unaccountable 
precaution left a garrison in Carlisle, which shortly after 
was obliged to surrender to the duke of Cumberland at 
discretion, to the number of four hundred men. 

The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he proceed- 
ed to Glasgow, from which city he exacted severe con« 
tributions. He advanced from thence to Stiriing, where 
lie was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of 
seme forces, which had been assembled in his absence. 
Other clans, to the number of two thousand, came in 
likewise ; and from some supplies of money which he 
received from Spain, and from skinnishes in which he 
was successful against the royalists, bis affairs began to 
wear a more proiuisiog aspect* Being joiaed by lord 



]6^umntoiiidr he iajrested the castle of* Stirling, com^ 

ndaiided by general Biackenejr ; but the rebel forces be-. 

in;^ unused to sieges, consumed much time to no purpose* 

It wa9 during this attempt, that general Havvlej, wh» 

ooinmanded a considerable body of forces near £din« 

burgh, undertook to raise the siege, and advanced to-« 

wards the rebel ur my a^ far as Falkirk. After two days 

spent in mutually examining each other's strength, iho 

rebels being ardent to engage,* were led on in full spirits 

to attack the king's army. The Pretender, %vho was ia 

the front line, gave the signal to engage'; aud the first 

fire put Hawley's forces into confusion. The horse rft-- 

treated with precipitation, and fell upon their own in« 

fantry ; while the rebels following the blow, the greatest 

part of the army fled with the utmost precipitation.—- 

They retired in confusion to Edinburgh, leaving the 

(X>Qquerors in possession of their tents, their artiliery^ 

and the field of battle* 

Thus far the afFairs of the rebel army seemed not un- 
prosperous \ but here was an end of all their triumphs* 
The duke of Cumberland, at that time the favourite of 
the English army, had been recalled from Flanders, and 
put himself at the head of the troops at Edinburghywhich '^ 
consisted of about fourteen thousand men, Wit4i these 
he advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by seve-^' 
ral of the Scots nobility, attached to the house o^ Ha-^ ' 
uover ; and having revived the drooping spirits of his " 
array, he resolved to find out the enemy,- who -retreated ^ 
at his approach. After having refreshed bis trObps at- 
. Aberdeen for some time, he renewed his mareh^ and in ^ 
II twelve days he came op to the bai^ks of the deep' andr - 
rapid river Spey. This was thfe place where the rebel©^ - 
might have . disputed the passage ; but they lost every 
advantage in disputing with each other. They seemed * 
now totally devoid of all counsel and subordination, with-* 
out conduct, and without unauimity. After a variety of 
contestb among each other, they resolved to await their- 
pursuers upoo the pliiias of CuHodden, ^ place about- 
nine miles distant from Inverness, embosomed in hills,- 
except on that side which was open to the sea. There - 
they ittyf up in order of battle, to the aumber of eigb^t;- 

Z3 
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thousand men, lo three divhion^, tupplicd with somci 
pieces of artillery, ill manned aud flerved. 

The battle began about one o^clock in the aftemooti ; 
the cannon of the king's army did dreadfiit execution a* 
nong the rebels, while theirs was totally unserviceable. 
One of the great errors in all thfe Pretender's warlike 
measurCB, was his subjecting wild and undisciplined 
V troops to the forms of artful war, atrd tbns repressing 
their native ardour, from which alone he could hope for 
success. After they had been kept in their ranks, and 
withstood the £nglish fire for some time^ they at length 
become impatient for closer engagement ; and about five 
-hundred of tliem made an irruption upon the left wing of 
the enemy with their accustomed ferocity. The first 
line being disordered by thh onset, two battalions ad« 
vanced to support it, and galled the ene^iy with a terri- 
Ue close discharge. At the same time tijut dragoonsi 
under Havvley, aud the Argyleshire militia, pulling down 
a park-wall that guarded the flank of the enemy, which 
they had but feebly defended, fcH in among them sword 
in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty mi- 
nutes they were totally routed, and the field covered 
with their wounded and slain, to the number of tkren 
thousand men. The French troops on the left did not 
fire a shot^ but stood inaetive during the engagement, 
and afterwards surrendered themselvess prisoners of war. 
An entire body of the clans marched off the field in or* 
der, while the rest were routed with jgreat slaughter, and 
their leaders obliged with reluctance to^ retire. Civil 
war is in itself terrible ; but more so, when heightened 
by unnecessary cruelty. How guilty soever an enemy 
nay be, it is the duty of a brave soldier to remhmber 
that he is only to fight an opposer, and not a suppliant. 
The victory was in every respect decisive, and fauroani^ 
ty to the conquered would have rendered it glorious. «-» 
But little mercy was shewn here ; the conquerors wei*e 
seen to refuse quarter to the wounded, the unarmed, and 
the defenceless ; some were slain who were only excited 
by curiosity to become spectators of the combat ; and 
soldiers were seen to anticipate the base employment of 
the ezecationer* The duke, immediately after the ac*» 
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lion ordered six and thirty deserters to be executed : the 
conquerors spread terror wherever thej caine ; and after 
ft short space, the whole country round, was one dread-* 
fal scene oi* plunder, slaughter,- and dest>lation : justice 
tvas forgott^D^ and vengeance assumed the name. 

In what manner did Charles Edward act ? Who 6rst ofTposed him ? 
Whs»t victory did Charles obtain I What precautions did the mii.istry 
take ? How far did Charles penetrate ^ By what incMus was his progre:»$ 
hiteitupted ?- What victory did Charles obtain over Haw ley ? WJio took 
comnsind of the roytl ujuji What loss did the rebels sustain at Cii4« 
lodden? 
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1746* In this manner were blasted all thehopes, and alt 
the ainbiriop of the young adventurer ; one short hour 
deprived him of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and re- 
duced him from a nominal king, to a distressed forlorn 
outcast, shunned by all mankind, except suich as sought 
his destruction. To the good and the brave, subse- 
qaent distress often atones for former guilt ; and while 
reason would speak for punishment, our hearts plead for 
mercy. I«amediately after the engagement, he fled a* 
way with a captain of Fitz- James' cavalry, and whea 
fbetr horses were fatigued, they alighted, and separate- 
ly sought for safety. He for some days wandered iufthi^ 
country, naturally wild, but now rendered more formi- 
dable by war, a wretched spectator of ail those horrors 
which were the resolt of bis ilKguided ambition. 

There is a striking simtKtude between his adventures 
And those of Charles the Second, npon his escape from 
liVoreester. He sometimes found refuge in caves and 
cottages, without attendants, and dependent on the 
wretched natives, who could pity, but not relieve him. 
Sometimes be lay in forests, with one or two companions 
of bis distaess^ contittuaUy pursued by the troops of the 
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oonqoeror, as there was a reward of thirty tlioosan'd 
pounds offered for takings bim^ dead or alive. Sheridan 
an Irish adventurer, was the person who kept most 
fuithfuHj^ by hini, and inspired hitu \\ith coui-age to sap* 
port sach incredible hardsihips. He had occasion in the 
course of his concealments to trust his life to the fideli* 
ty of above fifty individuals, whose veneration for his fa* 
mity prevailed above their avarice* 

One day, having walked from morning tO nighty h^ 
ventured to enter a house, the owner of which he well 
knew, was attached to the opposite party. As be en^* 
tered, he addressed the master of the house in the foU 
lowing manner : ^ Th6 son of your king comes to beg 
a little bread, and a few clothes. 1 know your present 
attachment to my adversaries, but I believe you have 
sufficient honour not to abuse my confidence,* or to take 
advantage of my distressed situation. Take theserags,* 
that have for some time been my only covering ; you may 
probably restore them to me one day, when I shall be 
seated on the throne -of Great Britain/' The master of 
the house was touched with pity at his distress j he as« 
listed him as far as he was able, and never divulged the 
secret. There were few of those who even- wished bis 
destruction would chuse to be the immediate actors in it,- 
as it would subject them to the resentment of a nume«~ 
reus party. 

In this manner be continued to wander among the 
frightful wilds of Glengary for near six months, ofte» 
hemmed round by his pursuers, but still rescued by some 
lucky accident from the impending danger. At length 
a privateer of St M aloes,~hired by his adherents, arriv* 
ed in Lochnanach, in which he embarked in the most 
wretched attire. He was clad in a short coat of black 
frieze, (thread bare, over which was a common Highland 
plaid, girt round by a belt, from whence depended a pis- 
tol and a^ dagger. He had not been shifted for many 
weeks ; bis eyes were hollow, his visage wan, and his 
constitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue.—' 
He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, twol- 
rish adherents, who had shared all his xalamities, toge- 
ther with Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, and a 



fhw oChelP exiles. ' They set sail for Fraud?, and aft«f 
having been chased by two English men of war, they 
arrived in safety at a place called Rosean, nearMorlaix, 
in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it more dif* 
ficult to/ escape had not the vigilance of bis pursuers been 
relaxed by a report that he ivas already slain. ' 

In the' mean time, while the Pretender was thus pnr- 
fiued, the scaffold, and the gibbets were preparing for hi« 
ndherents. Seventeen officers of the rebel atrmy were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Kensuigton^coromoD^ 
in the neighbourhood of London. Their constancy ia 
death gained more pro&elytes to their caobe that eveo^ 
)>erha|>s, their victories would have obtained. Nine were 
executed in the sanie manner at Carlisle, and eleven at 
<York. A few obtained pardons, and a considerable 
number of the ^mmoo^ men Avere transported to the plan« 
tations in North America. 

The earls of Kiliimmock and Cromartte, and the lor^, 
Balmarino, were tried by their peers, and f»und guilty t. 
€romar(i&, was pardoned^ and the others were beheaded 
on Tower- hill. 

In this msinqer victory, defeat, negociation, treacbeiy. 
iand rebelKon, succeeded each other capidly tor some 
years, till all sides began to think theraselvea growing 
tnore tbeble, and gaining no solid advantage* 

A negoeiatton was tlierefore resolved upon ; and the 
contending powera agreed to eome to a congress at Aix- 
la-bhapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas 
Robinson ajisi'sted as plenipotentiariesr from the king of 
^reat Britain. I'his treaty was begun, upon the pre- 
titmnary oonditkrns of restoring all con<]ttests made dur^ 
iog the war. By this it was agreed, that all prisoners 
. od each side should be mutually restored, and all con. 
quests given up. That the dnchies of Parma, Placen« 
tia, and Gustalla, should be ceded to Don Philip, heir, 
apparent to the Spanish throne, and to his heirs ; but 
in case of his succeeding to the crown of Spain, then, 
these dominions should revert to the house of Austria. 
It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dunkirk to 
the se^ shouild be demolished ; that the English ships 
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Aonuallf sent witli slaves to 'the coast o( N^w Spab^ 
should have this privilege continued for four years. That 
the kiog of Prussia should be confirmed in the possession 
of Silesia, which he had lately conquered ; aud that the 

Jueen of Hungary should be secured in her patrimooial 
ominions. But one article of the peace was more dis- 
pleasing and afflictive to the English than all :he rest. 
it was stipulated that the king of Great- Britain should 
immediately after the ratification of thi^ treaty send two 
persons of rank and distinction to France as hostages, 
until restitution should be made of Cape Breton, and all 
other conquests which England bad luade during the 
war* This was a mortifying clause $ but to add to the 
general error of the negociatioo, no mention was made 
of the vessels of England in the American seas^ upoa 
which the war was originally begoo. The limits of their 
respective possessions in North America were not ascer* 
taided ; nor did they receive any equivalent for those 
forts which they restored to the enemy. 

This treaty, %vhich some asserted wonld serve for a 
bond of permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but 
« temporary truce ; a cessation from hostilities, which 
both sides were unable to continue* Though the war 
between England and France was actually hushed up ia 
Europe, yet in the East and West Indies it still went 
fonVard with undiminished vehemence. Both, sides still 
willing to offend, still ofieoding, aud yet both- complai&« 
ing of the infraction. 

Soon after a source of dispute began in America^ 
which promised much uneasiness. The French pretend« 
sag first to have discovered the mouth of the river Mis* 
sissippi, claimed the whole adjacent country, towards 
Kew Mexico on the East, and quite to the Apalacbian 
mountains on the west. In order to assert their claims, 
having found several English, who had settled beyond 
these mountains from motives of commerce ; aud also 
invited by the natural beauties of the country ; they dis- 
possessed them of their new settlements, and built such 
ibrts as would command the whole country round about. 

Not in America alone, but also in Asia, the seeds of 
a new war were preparing to be expanded. Oa the 



coasts of Malabar, the English and FreQch had io fact^ 
never ceased from hostilities. 

1756. The mioistry, however, ia England, began 
now a very vigorous eKertioa in defence of their colon« 
iesy who refused to defend themselves. Four opera« 
tions were undertaken in America at the same time.— - 
Of these, one was commanded by colonel Monktou, who 
had'orders to drive the French from the encroachments 
upon the province of Nova Scotia. The second, more 
to the south, was directed against Crown Point, under 
the command of general Johnson. The third, under the 
conduct "cf general Shirley, was destined to Niagara, to 
secure the forts on the river : and the fourth was farther 
southward still, against foit de Quesue, under general 
Braddock. 

In these expeditions, Monkton was sncccssful ; John- 
son was also victorious, though he failed in taking the 
fort against which he was sent ; Shirley was thought to 
have lost the season of operation by delay ; Braddock 
was vigorous and active, but suffered a defeat. This 
bold commander, who had been recommended to this 
service by the duke of Cumberland, set forward upon 
this expedition in June, and left the cultivated, parts of 
the country on the tenth, at the head of two tbonsand 
two hundred men, directing his march to that part of 
rhe country where general Washington had been defeat- 
ed the year before. Being at length within ten miles of 
the foi^tress he was appointed to besiege, add marching 
forward through the forests with full confidence of suc- 
cess, on a sudden his whole army was astonished by a 
genera] discharge of arms, both in front and flank, from 
an enemy that still remained unseen. It was now too 
late to think of retreating, the troops had passed into a 
defile, which the enemy had artfully permitted them to 
do before they offered to fire. The vanguard of the En- 
glish BOW, therefore, fell back in consieiuation upon tbo 
main body, and the panic soon became general. The 
officers alone disdained to fly, while Braddock himself 
still continued to command his brave associates, disco- 
vering at once the greatest intrepidity and the greatest 
imprudence* Aa eutkusiast to the discipline of war, he 
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disdained to fljr fi*on9 the field, or to f>ertnit fai« men to 
quit their ranks, when their only method of treatiDg* the i 
Indian army, was by a precipitate attack, or an imme- 
diate desertion of the field of battle* At length Srad- 
dock, having received a aiusket-shot through the lungs, 
dropped, and a total confusion ensued. All the artillery 
ammunition, and baggage of the army was left to the 
enemy ; and the loss sustained by the English army 
might amount to seven hundred men. 

Th^ murmurs, fears, and dissensions which this de- | 
feat gave rise to, gave the French an opportunity of i 
carrying on their designs in another quarter. The island 
ef Minorca, which we had taken from the Spaniards in 
the reign of queen Anne, was secured to England by re- 
peated treaties. But the ministry at this tibie being 
blinded by domestic terrors, had neglected to take fiu{&« 
cient preciuitions for its defence, so that the garrison was 
weak, and no way fitted to stand a vigorous siege. The 
French, therefore, landed near the fortification of St 
Philip's, which was reckoned one of the strongest in 
Kurope, and commanded by general Blakeney, who was 
brave indeed, but rather superannuated. The diege was 
carried on with great vigour^ and for some time as ob« 
stinately defended on the side of the English ; but the 
place was at length obliged to capitulate. 

The ministry being apprised of this unexpected at« a 
tack, resolved to raise the siege if possible, and sent out 1 
admiral Byng fur that purpose, with ten ships of.^^ar. 
The admiral, However, failed to accomplish his object, 
by declining to engage, the French fleet who appeared, 
although not superior to his own. This conduet excited 
the greatest ferment amongst all ranks in Britain : be 
was in consequence, soon after put under arrest, brought 
home, and being tried by a court-martial at Portsmouth, 
was condemned to sufFer death ; which sentence was ao* 
cordingly executed. There appears some severity in 
JByng's punishment ; but it certainly produced soon af« 
ter very beneficial effects to the natipn. 
Exercises^ 

What became of the young Adventurer ? What ^aogen did he c» 
cape ? How did he at length abtain relief? How many KoblcaKS 
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were beljcaded ? Where . was a Congress held ? What operations were 
undertakeii in America ? Who were the Commanders? ' WfcaV was their 
various sBcces? How was Braddoci( defeated? W ho coinqMindcd S( , 
Phillips? liow did admiral Byng act ? What seatcnce was passed upoo. 



BECTIOK V, 

In the progress of the war the forces of the cootend* 
iirg po^vers of Europe were now drswvn out in the folio w^ 
lowing manner: Britara opposed France iu America, A* 
sia, and on the ocean. France attacked Hanover ou 
the couiinent of Europe. This country the king of- 
Prussia undertook to protect ; while England promised 
him troops and money to assist his operations. Then a* 
gain Austria had her suois on the dominions of Prttssia^ 
and drew the elector of Salony into the same designs. 
In tiiese views she was seconded by France aod Swed« 
en, and by Russia, who had hopes of acquiring a settle- 
ment in tlie west of Europe. 

The east \^as the quarter on which success iirst be* 
gasi to dawn upon the British arms. The affaira of -tfie' 
^English seemed to gain the ascendancy, by the conduct 
of Mr Clive. This g^nvlemaa had at first entered the 
company's service in a civil capacity, but £udiiigi)is ta««^. 
lents more adapted for war, he gave up his olerkshipy 
and joined among the troops m a volunteer. His couw 
rage, which is ail tbat> suborditaate office ra can at £i*st; 
show, soon became remarkabiQ^; but his. conduct,. «xpew 
dition, and military skill spon after became so^coa^picu- 
ous as to raise htm to the ftrit rarik inUlie suemy* . . 

The Erst advantage that W9» obtained fronn luis activist 
ty and courage^ was tfaeichttlring^the fMx>vi]ic«lof Aircot^: 
Soon after the French geafirsClMvias iakeo prisoner; and 
the Nabob, whom the BAtfflh«»nppoil0d, vva3 reinstated 
io' the gmhmmem^ bf which! jie.haiilibe^ dbp^Lved. 

'The |ii3taceof}lKo greato«l[itK)v»t;r imii^it <^oiintFy dt^ 
tixr^ wohr Against 'the ^BriJNdb ,from>f&iiiVe» of p^r«ons4 
raftentinent ^ and hvymg%^ osvtcS&oiiitafwyt^laid sbgciAo 
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CalcQtt«4 one of thepriDcipal British forU ia Aat patt 
of the world ; hot which was not in a «tate of strength 
to defend itself against ibe attack of even barbarians,.. 
The fort was 'taken, having been deserted bj the com* 
nander ; the garrison, to the number of one hundred 
and forty^six persons, were made prisoners, aiid after* 
wards croAv^ded together iii a narrow prison, called the 
Black Hole,' of about eighteen feet square. It is terri- 
ble to reflect on tiie situation of these unfortunate men, 
shut up in this narrow ^place, ui the .burning cHraate of 
the east, and sufibcating each other. In the uiorning, 
when the keepers came ^o visit the pi-ison, all was bor« 
ror, fltleoce, and desolation. Twenty-thrce only sur- 
vived } and of these the greatest part died of putrid fe- 
vers upon being set free. 

The. destruction of this important fortress, served to 
interrupt the prosperous successes of the Eaglish com- 
pany ; but the fortune ^of Mr € live, backed by the ac- 
tivity of an English fleet under admiral WatBon, stiH 
tamed the scale in their favour They attacked the fa- 
noui) Tullagee Angria, a piratical prince, who had long 
infested the Indian ocean, buint his whok fleet, and o- 
jblfged fort Geriah to surrender at discretion. The con- 
querors found there a large quantity of warlike stores, 
and efiects to a considerable value. They afterwaarda 
came before Calcutta, and ia less than two hours obli^ 
ged the enemy to abandon their fortifications. By tbese' 
means the Euglibh took ^possession of the two strongest 
settleoienis on the banks of the Ganges ; but that of 
Geriah they demolishfd to the ground. 

Soon after these successes, Hughly, a city of ipreat 
trade was reduced, with as little difficulty af$ the former, 
and alt the viceroy of I^eDgal's frtcre-hotif^es ai^d grana. 
ries were.daslioyed. Ia order to repair these tosses this 
fcarbaroos prince asseaibled an army of ten thousand foot' 
and fifteen thousanil horse, and profrssed a firm resolu.i 
tion of expelling the English from all their settloments iai 
that part ot ttit vserld; Dpon receiving this fotelligence,, 
colonel Clive boMly advanced W]t:h hia little araiy, at«i 
tack^ the e|t<piny ill' 'tfarte csf ctmn9 ; and; iliough tiieii 
numbers were so disproportisned, victory soon declared 
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in favour of tlie Britisb*; after whicbr the colanel placed 
, aDotlftsr vicefojr on the throae. 

From the conquest of the Indians, colonel CHye tam- 
ed to the humbUog of the French, wbahad long disput- 
ed empire m that part •f the world, and soon disposses- 
sed them of all their po^ver, and all their settlements. 

In the mean time, while conquest shiued upon us 
from the east, it was still more splendid in the westera 
world. But some alterations in the ministry led to these 
successes, which had been long wished for by the na- 
tion, and were art length obtained. The atFairs of war 
liad hitherto been directed by a- ministry but ill support- 
ed by the commons, beoaose not confided in by the peo« 
pie* They seemed timid and wavering, and but feebly 
held together, rather by tbeir fears than their mutnal 
iConfideace* In this situation^.they were at length o« 
bliged to admit some men into a share of the government, 
ivhose activity at least would counterbalance their timi- 
dity andrrresoiution. At the tiead of the newly intro- 
duced party was the celebrated Mr William Pitt, from 
whoie vigour, the nation formed, very great expectations, 
and they were not deceived. 

1758. But though the old ministers were obliged to 
admit some men into their sc^crety, tbere was no legal 
pesalty for refusing to operate with them. Employing 
art, they flattered the king in all his attachments to hi3 
German dominions, while the new had long clamoured 
against all continental connexions, as utterly incompati- 
ble with the interests of the nation. Mr Pitt therefore, 
after being a few months- in office, was ordered to resigl^ 
by his majesty's command, and his coadjutor ]\f r Legge^ 
was displaced from being chancellor of the exchequer. 
But this blow to his ambition was but of short continu- 
ance ; the whole nation, almost to a man seemed to rise 
up in bis defence, and Mr Pitt and Mr Legge being re- 
stored to their former empioymeDts, the one of secretary 
of state^ the other chancellor of the^xcheqoer, began 
te- act with vigour. 

Accordingly, in America, three several commanders 
irece pnt at the head of separate operations. General 
•. .. t A.a:^- 
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Amherst commancled that employed against tlie island of 
Cape Breton j the other was consigned to general Aber- 
crombj, against Crown Point and Ticoaderago ; and the 
thirdf still more to the southuard, against fort du Ques* 
ne, commanded by brigadier- general Forbes. 

The expeditions to Cape Breton and Fort da Quesne 
were equally successful ; but that against Crown Point 
was once more defeated. This was now the second time 
that the British army had attempted to penetrate into 
those hideous wilds by which nature had secured the 
ITreuch possessions in that part of the world. As Aber- 
cromby approached Ticonderago he found the enemy 
deeply entrenched at the foot of the fort, and still far- 
ther secured by fallen trees, with thdr branches point- 
ing against hioi. These difficulties the British ardour 
attempted to surmount ; but as the enemy, being secure 
in themselves, took aim at leisure, a terrible carnage of 
the assailants ensued, and the general, after repeated ef- 
forts, was obliged to order a retreat. The British ar- 
my however, were quite fenperior, and it was aopposecf, 
that when the artillery was arrived, something more suc- 
cessful might be performed ; but the general felt too seir- 
iibly the terrors of the late defeat to remain i;i the neigh- 
bourhood of a triumphant enemy. He therefore witlK 
flrew his troops, and returned to his camp at Liake 
George, from whence be bad taken his departure. 

Exercises^ 

Where were the British first auccessful ? How did Mr Clive act in the 
province of Arcot? Who took Calcutta ? What horrid treatment did 
The garrison suffer ? Did the British re-take" Calcutta ?" How did CoJ- 
cncl Clive treat the French ? What accession of talents did Ministry re- 
- reive > Who commanded the Amencan operations ^ To what place did 
Abercronjby wilhdiaw his troops I 
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SECTION VI. 



But though in this respect the flnglish arms were un- 
successful, yet upon the whole the campaign was great- 
Ijjin their favour. The taking of Fort du Quesne serv- 



«d' to remote ftota tbeir colontes the terror of tBe iirctiir* 
dions of the Fodians^while it ioterrupted that corre»- 
poodeoee which ram alon^ a chaia^ of forts, with which 
€iie French had eavirooed the English settlecaests in A« 
raerica* Thtg, therefore^- promised a fortunate cam* 
fiaign <fhe next year, aad vigorous measures were takea^ 
to iasore success. 

Acoordingty, oa the opening" of the foUo wing year, the 
ministry, sensible that a sin^e effort carried oa in such 
an extensive conntry oooM never reduce the enemy, the;|r 
resolved to att'acbthem in several parts of their empire 
a^oace* Preparations were also made, and expeditions 
driven forward Against three different parts of North A* 
mertca at the same time. €»eoerai Amherst, the com«- 
oiaader in cbief^ with a body of twdve thousand men^. 
was to attack^ Crewn Point, that had hitherto been the 
i«eproach of the British ^ army. General Wolle was at- 
the opposite quarter to enter the river St Lawrence, and 
tfodertake theeiege^of ^ Quebec, the capital of the Freneh. 
dominions in America ; while generals Prideaux^and Sic 
"William Johnston were to ^.ttempt a French fort neat 
Niagara* 

The last named expedition was the first -that succeed* 
ed; The fort ot Niagara was a place of great import* 
auce, and served to command all the oommunicatioii be^ 
tween the northern and westenr French settlements. Th^ 
siege was begun with vigour^ and promised aneasycon* 
quect ; but general iPrideaux was killedin the trenofaes 
by the bursting of a mortar ; so that the whole command 
of the expedition devolved upon general Johnston, who 
omitted nothing to push forward the vigorous operations 
of his predecessor, to whioh also he added his ownpepu^ 
larity with the soldiers under him. A body of French 
troops, who were sensi^bie of the importance of this fort, 
attempted to relieve it ; but Johnston attacked them with 
intrepidity and success ; for in less than an hour their 
whole army was pot to the rout. The garrison soon af- 
ter perceiving the fate of their cofintrymen,. surrendered 
prisoners of war. The success of general 4'nherst was 
less splendid^ though not less serviceable i upon arriving 

A a3 
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•t the destined place, he foond the forfes both of Crovfs 
Point and Ticouderago deserted and destroyed. 

1759. There iiow^ therefore, remained but one grand 
mad decisive blow to put all North America int» the pos- 
session of the Knglirih ; and tb» was the taking of Qae> 
bee, the capital of Canada, a city handsomely built, pi^ 
pulons, and fiourishing. Admiral Saunders was appoint- 
ed CO command tlie naval part of the expedttioo ; the 
siege by land was comnutted to the . conduct of geneni 
Wolfe, of whom the nation had great expeetatioa. This 
young soldier, who was not yet thirty, five^ had distio* 
gui^iied himself on many former occasions, particulariy 
at the siege of Louisburg ; a part of .the success of which 
ivas justly ascribed to him, who, without being indit- 
ed to family or connexions, had raised himself by merit 
to his present command* 

Indeed, when'we consider the situation of Quebec, on 
.the side of a gVeat river, the fortificatinns with which it 
^as secured, the natural strength of the country, tiie 
great numbeir of vessels and floating batteries thei^emy 
had provided for the defence of the river, the nurSerous 
bodies of savages continually hovering round the British 
a;rmy, there appears such a coiiibination .of difficulties 
as might discourage and psrplex the most resoltite com- 
niander. The general himself seemed; perfectly sensible 
of the difficulty of the undertaking. After statiug in a 
a letter to the ministry, the dangers they presented :— 
^ 1 know, said he, that the affairs of Great iiritain re- 
quire the roost vigorous measures. But then the con- 
^ sage of a handful ot* brave men should be exerted only 
where there is some hope of a favourable event. At pre- 
sent the difficulties are so various, that I am at a loss 
how to determine." The only prospect of attempting 
the town with success, was by landing a body of troops 
ia the night below the town, wha were to clamber up 
the banks of the river, and take possession of the ground 
on the back of the city. This attempt, however, ap« 
peared peculiarly discouraging. 'I he stream was rapids 
the shoi« slielving^ the banks above lined with cent inelsy 
the landing-place so narrow as to be easily missed in the 
daj-k^and the -steepness of the ground such as hardly to 



lie snrmoiuited in (lie daj time. All these JiSiciiUres^ 
however,' M-ere saraicunted by the conduct of tbe geoe* 
rsri, and the bravery of' the meo. CQh>ael Howe with 
the light infantry and the Highlanders, ascended tbe 
Vitwdy precipices with admirable courage and activity^ 
and dislodged a soiall body of troops that defended a nar« 
i*ow. path»way up the bank : thus a few mounting, the 
^neral dcew tbe rest up in order as they arrived. Mod« 
eieur de Montcalm, the French commander, was no 
looser apprised that the British had gained tliese heights 
which heiiad ooi^eotly deemed inaccessible,, tlian be 
reaoived to hazard a biattle ; and a furious encounter 
quickly began. Thi» was one of the most desperate en« 
gageraents daring the war. Tbe French general wa« 
slain 4 the second in commaDd shared the same fate.— - 
Cieneval Wolfe was stationed on tbe right where tbe at* 
tack Wad warmest ; as he stood conspicoons in the first 
line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's marksmen, 
and received a shot in> his wrist which however did bol 
oblige hiiu to quit the field. Having wrapped a hand- 
kerchief ronad his band, he continued giving orders.with- 
oot the least emotion, and advanced at tbe head of the 
grenadiers with their bayonets fixed ; but a second ball 
more fata(, pierced his breast ; so that unable to prececal 
he leaned on the shoulder of a soldier who was next him. 
Now struggling in the agonies of death, and just expir- 
ing, he beard a voice cry, *' Thfy run !" upon which 
he seemed for a moment to revive, and asking uho ran^ 
was informed the French. Expressir^ his surprise tha^ 
they ran so soon, and unable to gaze any longer, he sunk 
on the soldier's breast, and bis last words were, *^ 1 die 
happy." Perhaps the loss of the British that day was 
greater than the conquest of Canada was advantageous. 
JBut it is the lot of mankind only to knew true m«rit on 
that dreadful occasion, when they are going to lose it. 

Tbe surrender of Quebec was the- consequence^of this 
victory ; and with it soon after the total. cession of sAi 
Canada* Tbe. French iadeed the following season, made 
a. vigorous eSbit to retake tiiexity ; bat by the resolu- 
tioa of governor Murray, and the appearance of a Bri- 
tibb 6eet under the command of lord C^iviMe) they w«r# 
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* 
obliged to abandon |lhe enterprise. Thm wkrie pRmoce 
was apon after reduoed by the prudenee and activitj of 
General Amherst, who obliged the Freocb arnxj to ca^ 
pttulate, and it hsu since remained annexed to the Bri« 
tish empire* To these conquests about the aaine tiine 
was added the redaction of the iisland of Gaudaloupe» 
under commodore More, and general Hopson, an acqui* 
sition of great importaoce j but which was restored at 
ihe succeed iug peace* 

These successes in India and America were i^reat ; 
though achieved by no very expensive efibrts ; oo the 
contrary, the efforts of the British made in En rope, and 
ihe operations of their great ally, the king of. Praasi^ 
were astonishing ; yet produced no signal advantages^ 

Euj^and was* all this time happily retired from the mi* 
series which oppressed the rest ot Europe, yet &om her 
natural military ardour, she seemed desirous of shaii^g 
those dangers of which she was only a spectator* A&r 
cordingly, his Britannic majesty, in a speech to his pat* 
liament, observed that the late snceefises of his aUy in 
Germany, bad given a happy turn to his affairs, which 
it would be necessary to improve. The commooa oen» 
cnrred in his sentiments, ana liberally granted supplies 
both for the service of the king of Prussia, and for e> 
nabUng the army in Banover to act vigorously in oon-» 
section with him* 

From sending money,, over into Germany, the oation 
began to extend their benefits ; and it was soon considor- 
ed that men would be a more grateful supply. In coo- 
eequenoe of this, the duke of Marlborough was at first 
sent into Germany with a small body of British forces 
to join prince Ferdinand, whose activity against the 
French b^an to be crowned with success. After some 
small successes gained by the allied army at Crev* It, the 
duke of Marlborough dying, his command <ievolved np« 
on lord George Sackville, who was at that titue a favor* 
ite with the British army* However, a misunderstand* 
ing arose between him and the coo^mander-ia* chief, 
tvbiohsoQO bad an oecan^nn of being dtsp4ayed at the 
battle, of Minden, which was fonglit soon after* la this 
aetiooi lord George Jiaving failed to obey, the oi^era of 
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pviDce Ferdioanci, which were said to have been either 
uniDtelligible or contradictorj ; he was shortly after re- 
called, tried by a court-martial, found guilty^ and de- 
clared Incapable of serving in any military command for 
the future* The enemy, however, were repulsed in ail 
their attacks ^th considerable loss, and at length giving 
M^ay, were pursued to the very ramparts of Minden.-— 
The victory was splendid, but laurels were the only ad« 
vantage reaped from the field of battle. 

After these victories, whieh were greatly magnified in 
J^ngland, it was supposed that one reib forcemeat more 
of British troops would terminate the war in favour of 
the allies ; and a reinforcement was <fuickly sent. The 
Srirish army iii Germany now, therefore^ amounted to 
thirty thousand men, and the whole nation was flushed 
^itb the hopes of immediate conquest. But these hopes 
soon vanished in finding victory and defeat succesively 
following each other. The allies were worsted at Cor. 
back ; but retrieved their honour at Exdorf. A victory 
at Warbourg followed shortly after and another at Zie* 
renberg ; but then they suffered a defeat at Compen ; 
^ter which both sides went into winter-quarters* The 
Sii:ish at length began to open their eyes to. their owa 
interest ; and found that they were waging unequal war^ 
and loadiug themselves with taxes for conquests that they 
could neither preserve nor enjoy. 

It must be confessed that the e^orts of Britain at this 
tnne over every part of the globe, were amazing : and 
the expense of her operations greater than had ever beea 
i^bsraed by any nation before. The king of Prussia 
received a subsidy , a large body of Brilisb forces com* 
inand^ the extensive peninsula of India ; ancKher army 
«f twenty thousand men confirmed their conquests to A- 
merica ^ there were thirty thousand men employed in 
Germany ; and several other bodies dispersed in different 
garrisons in various parts of the world } but all these 
^vere nothing to the force maintained at sea, which car* 
ried command wherever it came, and had totally anni. 
hilated the French power on that element. The courage 
^d the conduct of the British admirals had surpassed 
whatever had been read of in history ^ neither euperior 
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force, nor Dumber, nor even the terroit of the tempef 
could intimidate ihem. Adtniral Hawke gained a com. 
plete victory over in eqoal number of Freiicli sbaps, « 
the coast of Bretagne, in Quiberon Bay, in tbe midst of 
a tempest, doring the darkness of the night ; and wihu 
a seaman fears still more, upon a rocky shore. 

1769. Soch was the splendid figare the British iia« 
tioQ appeared in to all tbe would at this time* Bat wbib 
their arras prospered in every effort tending to the real 
interests of the nation, an event happened which for s 
^hile obscured the splendour of her victories. On tU 
95th of October, the king, without hairing complained 
of any previous disorder, was found by his domestics^ 
expiring in his 'chamber* He had risen at his nsaal hoar, | 
and observed to his attendants that as the weather was 
fine, he would take a walk in the gardens of Kensii^« | 
ton, where be then resided. In a few minutes afitecbii I 
return, being left alone, he was heard to fall down oi 
the fhior; The noise of this bringing his att«ndaat9 un 
to the room, they lifted him into bed, where he ifesfr^ 
ed, with a faint voice, that the tbe princess Amelia o^ght 
be sent for, but before she reached the apartmeat be ex^k 
pired. An attempt was made to bleed him, but witbottk 
effect ; and afterwards, the surgeons, upon opening himi 
discovered that the right ventricle of the beai^ wa» ao» 
tually ruptured, and that a great quantity of blood wai 
discharged through the aperture. 

George 11. died in the seventy^seventh year of his uga^ 
and thirty-fifth of his reign. Be was a priaoe^ m^ 
moderate and humane in his disposition ; temperate wU 
regular in his mode of living ; personally brave, fond of 
military pomp, just in his government, strongly attach* 
•ed to his native country, and unwearied in his attentioft 
te the political interests of the Germanic Body. 



Exerci'seSr . 

Who comman^e'tl the diflfercnt ejcpe^itions in America ? What aclivi 
ty did Johnston display ? What <|iffieuUif?s attended Wolfe's expedition ,' 
Ih vrhat manner did he surmount thctn ? What resolution did IVIbntcalfll 
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__^ } What bectme of the hnwe Wolfe > How did the B»itish iini. 

5 rove th^ir victory? How di4 icrd Sackviile act at the battle of Min- 
eA|? .What sentence was passed upoii hina? What astonishing efforts did 
S-ritainmake at this period ? What vtcioty did< Hawke gain i How lon^ 
did Cttije II.4Ki£Q i What wa» hia cbaracur i 
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GEORGE IIL 



SECTION I. 



1760. George 11. vrns eoccccded by his grandson 
<3earge lll.au)* present most gracions sovereign^ whose 
father ne^er ascended the throne, having died while he 
was only prince of Wales. He ascended the throne with 
^great advantages. His being a ttflHive of England pre* 
jodiced the people in his favour ; he was in the bloom of 
youth, in bis person tall uixi comely i and^ at the time 
€>r-his Accession, Great Britain wiis in the highest degree 
cf repotatien and prosperity, and the most salotal^y nn« 
aninaity and harmony prevailed among the people. The 
iirst aots of his reign seemed also eaUoiated to eonnnce 
<tbe public that the death of bis predecessor bhoul^ 
not relax the operations of the war* Accordingly, in 
}?(6I, the island of Belleisle pn the coast of France^' 
enrrendered to bis majesty's ships and fbrees nnder co^n« 
•inodore Keppel and general Hodgson $ as did the im- 
.iK^rtant fortress of Potidicberry, in ihe East Indies, t(y 
.colonel Coote and admiral Stephens*' TheoperationB 
against the French West Indies still coatiiN«ed ttodef ge- 
neral Monkton, lord Rdllo, sind-Brr Jarae^Boii^tas ; ^tid' 
ia 1762^ the island ot. Martin^<(ev hkbM^ d^^raiM imJ 
pregnable^ with the islands of Grenada, Si Lucia, Gre- 
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nadtllas, St Vincent^ and others of less note, were sA* 
dued by the British arms, with ioconceivable rapidity. 

Id the mean timey Mr Pitt^ who bad cooducted tbe 
war against France with sacb ennneot abilitj, and ifiio 
had received the best ioforinatioo of the boutile iotea« 
" tions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, pro- 
posed in council an knmediate declaration of war against 
that kingdom. But he was over- ruled in the couocil) 
all the nicntbers of which declared themselves of a coa* 
trarj opinion, except his brother-in-law earl Temple. 
Mr Pitt now found the decline of his influence ; and it 
was supposed that the earl of Bute, who had a consideN 
able share in directing the education of the king had ac- 
quired ascendancy in the royal favour. Mr Pitt, how- 
ever said, that ^^ as he was called to the ministry by the 
voice of the people, to whom he considered himself as 
accountable for his conduct, he would no longer remaio 
in a situation which made him responsible for measures 
that he was no longer allowed to guide.*' He, therefore, 
resigned the seals ; and lord Temple also gave up the post 
which be held in the administration. But the next day 
the king settled a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year upon Mr Pitt, and at the same time a title was con* 
ferred upon his lady aj^d her, issue i ^nd the pension vas 
to be continued fpc tbree lives. . 

1762. The wa? still «anti^ued to be carried on witb 
vigour after the resignation of Mr Pitt, and the plans 
were pursued that lie bad previously concerted • Liord 
£gremout was - appoiaied to succeed bin^^ as secretary 
for tbe.soudifS&rn depart met^to. It was at length also found 
indispensably nec^saary to en|;age in a war with Spain, 
the famott.s family- compact ar^ng all the difie^rent braa« 
ches of tb# jplourbon faultily being generally known ^ ant 
acicordingly yr^ was declared agionst that kingdom oi 
the fourtb.of January. A respecttable armament wus fit* 
ted OMt.BOder admiral Poco^e, bavipg the eail of Alhe- 
maile on t^ard ;to con^iuaud the land f<irc^s| and the,vi< 
tal(k4>i^,U)er^>,^nisb ^Tfonaroby were slipc^k at, by the re- 
ductioQ.if ti^ief {iav^i^ab, tlie.^tr^pigf^ and mpst icnpor* 
im\ ^psi vfhic\k,k» C;fitl2oUopE>aj$0ty.ha4in the Wc9t la. 



4ies, aFier a siege of two months aad eight dajs. The 

I capture of the Herniione, a large Spaiiish register ship^ 

^ bound from Lima lo Cadiz, the cargo of which was va* 

j loed at a million sterling, preceded the birth of the prince 

, of Wales, and the treasu^'e passed in triumph through 

. Westminster to the Bank, the very hour he was bom. 

The loss of the Havannab, with the ships and treasure 

there taken from the Spaniards, was succeeded by the 

. reduction of Manilla and the Philippine islands in the 

I £ast Indies, under general Draper and admiral Cornish, 

. with the capture of Trinidad^ reckoned worth three mil« 

^ lions of dollars. To counteract those dreadful blows 

^ given to the family, com pact, the French and Spaniards 

opened their last resource, which was to quarrel with 

I and invade Portugal, which had always been under the 

peculiar protection of the British, who were obliged to 

send thither armaments both by sea and land. 

1763. The negociations for peace were now resnra* 
eA ; and the enemy at la^t offered such terms as the Bri* 
ttsh ministry thought admissible and adequate to the oq. 
casion. The defection of the Russians t'n)m the confe- 
deracy against the king of Prussia, and his consequent 
successes, produced a cessation of arms in Germany, 
and in all other quarters ^ and on the tenth of February, 
the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic ma- 
jesty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, wag 
concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the king of Por- 
j tngal. March 10, the ratifications were exchanged at 
^ Paris. The 22d, tJie peace was solemnly proclaimed at 
I Westminster and London ; and the treaty h^-ving on the 
J 28th been laid before the parliament, it met the approba* 
^ tion of a majority of both houses. 
:, By this treaty the extensive province of Canada, with 
j^ the islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St John 
J were confirmed to Great Britain ; also the two Floridas, 
^ containing the whole of the continent of North Anieri. 
jj, ca, on this side the Mississippi, except the town of New 
^, Oilcans, with a small district round it, was surrender- 
. ed to us by France and Spain, in consideration of re^ 
jl storing to Sp:iin the island of Cuba ; and to France the 
islands qf Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and 

B b 
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Descada ; and in conpideration of o«r grantiiipf 'to iht 
freuch the two small islands of St Pierre and Miqndon, 
on the coast of Newfoundland ; and quittin;^ our preten- 
sions to the neutral island of St Luci?, they yielded !o 
tis the i<i!ands of Grenada and the^Grenadi'Us, and quit- 
ted their pretensions to the neutral islands of St Vin- 
cent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Africa we retained 
the settlement of Senegal, by which we nearly en^ros^ 
Bed the whole gam trade of that country, but we retom- 
ed Goree, a small island of little valuo. The article 
that relates to the East Indies, was dictated by ibe di- j 
rectors of the English company; which restores to tb« I 
FrehcJh all the places they had at jthe beginning of the 
war, on condition that they shall maintain neither forts 
nor forces in the province of Bengal ; and the city of ; 
MaiMlla was rfistored to the Spaniards ; hut they confirm- ' 
cd to u^^the liberty of cutting logwood in the bay of 
Honduras in America. In Europe, likewise, the Frcnci 
restored to us the ibland of Minorca, and we restored to 
them the island of Belleisle. In Germajiy,. after six 
years spent in marches and counter- marches, nnmerotts 
skirmishes and bloody battle?. Great Britain acquired 
much military fame, but at the expense of thirty mil- 
lions sterling ! As to the objects of the war, it was a^ 
greed that a mutual restitution and oblivion should take 
place, and each party should sit down at the end of the 
war in the same situation in which they began it. And 
peace was restored between Portugal and Spain, both 
sides to be on the same footing as before the war. 

The war, to which a period was now put, was the 
xnoit brilliant, and distinguished with the greatest events 
in the British annals. No national prejudices, nor pnr- 
ty disputes then existed. The incredible sums ^ eigh- 
teen, nineteen, and twenty-two millions, raised by a few 
citizens of London, upon a short notice, for the service 
of the year iJ51', t760, and 1761, was bo less astoiv 
ashing to Europe, than the success which attended th« 
British fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe. 

But the peace, though ft received the sanction of a 
majority cf both houses of parliament, was far from giv^ 
ogtiniyerBal satisfaction to the people. And from tbif 



^ p€iio(] raripas causae contributed to occasIoQ a great dia« 

jj conleiU to prtjvail throughout the nation. 

: 1 763. On the thirtieth of A,pnl, John Wilkes, raem- 

J ber of parliaineut for Aylesbury, tvas arrested by an or- 
dei* froui ihe secretary of state, with being the author of 
a. seditious paper, euiiHed the North Briton, No. 45^ 
which severely arraigned the conduct of admiuistration. 
Being brought to the court of Common Pleas, and the 
raaiter there argued, he was ordered to be discharged* 
A mt^s^age was afterwards sent by his majesty to the 
hputto of commons, acquainting them with the circum- 
ttancei: upon which they voted the paper to be afalse^ 
ipandaious j^nd seditious libel, and ordered it to be bafot 
by the common hangman ; which sentence was accord- 
iqgly executed. Soon after Mc Wilkes abscoqded ; up« 
GO which be waa expelled the hpuse of commonsp and 
ejberwardfl outlawed* 

In the meaft while, the earl of Bute, who had been 
made first lord of the treasoryV resigoed that ofSce, and 
Was aucceeded by Sfir George Grenville. A ud under 
thiB gentleman's administratioo, w act was possod^ said 
to have been framed' by trim, which was productive of" 
tjie most peraicious C0Dse<|uences to Great Britain ; viz* 
*^ An act ferl^yinif a stamp duty in the British coloniee 
of Noi?th Aiifcenca, " which ceceived the royal assent on' 
the 2^d of Maffcb 1765. Some other injudicious regula-/ 
tienft bad also been previously made^ under pretence of 
preventittgsDMiggliog in AmeiiicAi ; but which iu effect 89» 
ctamped ti^ traide of the colonies, as to be prejudicial 
la tbeaa, aed the mother country. As, sooa as it wa%^ 
kaoWj» in- Nqrih America that the statnp-aCt was paa^ed^ 
the whole coatineat was kindled into fiame. As the 
Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own repre-, 
eentatives in their provincial assemblies, they loudly as^- 
seited, that the British parliament, in which they were 
not represented, hdd no right to tax them. Indeed, the^ 
Bame principle had been maintained in the British par- 
liaaient, when the stamp-act was under consideration ^ 
on which occasion it was said, that it was the births 
right of the inhabitants of the colonies, even as the des- 
B b S 
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c^ndants of EnglishoieD, not to be taxed hy any but 
their own representatives ; that^ so far from being ac- 
tuallj repr^sejdtedy they were not even virtually repre- 
sented, there, as the meanest representatives of Great 
Britain are, in consequence of their intimate conoexioa 
with those who are actually represented ; and that there-, 
fore the attempt to tax the colonies in the British par- 
liament was oppressive and nnconstitntionah On the o^ 
ther hand it was contended, that the colonies, who had 
been protected by Great Britain, ought in reason and 
justice, to contribute towai-ds the expence of the mother 
country. ** Those children of our own planting,'* said 
Mr George Grenville, speaking of the Americans, << noo- 
rished by our indnlgence, until they are grown to a good 
degree of strength and opulence, and protected by oor 
arms, wifl they grodge to oontribute their mite to relieve 
US from the heavy load of national expense which we ly 
under ?•' 

1795. When the stamp-acf, printed by royal autho- 
rity, reached the colonies, it was treated with every 
mark of indignation and contempt. Several acts of vi- 
olence were likewise committeo, with a view of pre- 
venting the operationsof the stamp-act ; and associatioos 
were also formed in the different colonies, whereby the 

Siople bound themselves not to import or purchase any 
ritish manufactures till that act should be repealed— 
The inhabitants of the colonies also established commit- 
tees from every colony to correspond with each other 
concerning the general affairs of the whole, and even ap- 
pointed deputies from these committees to meet in Con- 
gress at New-Tork, which assembled together in that 
city, and this was the first congress held on the Ameri* 
can continent. 

Exercises^ 

Who succeeded George II \ What proposal did Mr Pitt make in Coun- 
cil ? Who succeeded Mr Pitt ? By whom was the Havannah reduced * 
tVhat other losses did Spain sustain ? When was peace concluded ? How 
lid John Wilkes excite the public attention ? What sentence did the 
Commons pass on him? What pemxious act was passed ? In vvbiLt niaii^ 
wa did Mt GrenviUe def«nd it ? How was the Ibiil treated in Americm I 
What assembly met at New York I 
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. 1766. ThesQ commotions in America occasioned M 
great an ai;4rm in Bntain^ that tl)« king thougbo proper 
to dismiss liis ministers. The marquis of Rockingham 
^as appointed first lord of the treasnrj, and some of his 
lordship's friends succeeded to the vacant places. la 
IMavcti an act was passed for repealing the Amerieaa 
a(amp act. This was counteoanced and supported by th^ 
new minibtrj ; Mr Pitt, rhongh not connected with them^ > 
jf t spoke with great force in favour of the repeal. Ha ^ 
also asserted, that the profits to Great Britain from thci ' 
trade of the colonies, through all its branches, was tWQ " 
millions a year. 

^ At the time that the stamp act Was repealed, aa ' 
act was aiso pas.scd for securing the dependence of tb« 
American colonies on Great Britain. 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continue 
ed in administration but a short time ; though during 
tlieir continuance in power several public measures werei 
adopted, tending to repeal the burdens of the people^ 
^m\ to the secunty of their liberties. But on the thir- 
tietli o\ Joly the duke of Grafton was appointed first 
lord of the treasury in the room of the marquis of Hockf* 
iugham ; and. the earl of. Shelburne, secretary of state^ • 
, in the room of the duke of Richmond ; Charles Towns- 
end, chancellor of rhe exchtquei ; and Mr Pitt, no^¥ 
created earl of Chatham, was appointed lord privy seal ; 
but that eminent statesman's acceptance of a peerage^ • 
as it removed him from the house of commons, great]/ ' 
lessened his weight and infiuence. Indeed, this politi- - 
cal arrangement was not of any Idng continuance, and 
sundry changes took pLce Mr Charles Townsend, a 
man of great abilities) and eloquence, made for some time 
a oousiderable figure both in the cabinet and in parlia<* 
lucnt j but on b)s dc^ith, the place of chancellor of the* 
exciiequer was bupphed by lord Noitb, who afterward* 
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becasne first lord of the treasury, and obtained a great 

ascendancy in the administration. 

i7bV. This year Mr Wilkes, «vho had for a cona- 
derable time resided in France, canoe over to England, 
and again becaipe an object of public attention. After 
being fined and imprisoned, be was chosen member for 
Middlesex ; but after a short time, espeUed for aooae re- 
marks against the secretary of state. 

The rigour with which Mr WiUlcs wa^ prosecuted, io« 
oreased his popularity, which was also moch augnaeiited 
by the spirit and firmness which-on every occasion he dis- 
played. Betore his expulsion, he had been cfaoaeo an 
alderman of London ; and on the 26th of February bt 
was re-elected at Brentford, member for the county of 
Middlesex, without opposition. The house, however, 
resolved that Mr Wilkes was incapable of being elected 
a member of that parliament. The late election, there- 
fore, was again declared void, and a new writ issued for 
another. He was once more unanimously re-elected 
by the freeholders, and the election was again de- 
clared void by the house of commons. After this, 
a new election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, . in or- 
der to recommend himself to the court, vacated the 
seat which he already had in parliament, by the ac« 
eeptance of a nominal place, and declared himself a 
candidate for the county of Middlesex. Tbongh the 
whole weight of court interest was thrown into the scale 
Ml thi« gentleman's favour, yet a majority of near four to 
obe appeared against him on the day of electicKi ; the 
numbers for Wilkes being 1143, and for Luttrel only 
2S6. Notwithstanding this, two days after the election, 
it was resolved in the house of common9,that Mr Luttrel 
ought to have been returned a knight of the shire for the 
county of Middlesex; and the deputy clerk of the crown 
was ordered to amend the return, by erasing the name 
of Mr Wilkes, and inserting that of colonel Luttrel in 
its place. The latter accordingly took his seat in par- 
liament ; but this was thought so gross a vie 1 ition of the 
Tights ot* the electors, that it excited a very general di^- 
Qoatent, and loud complaints were made against it in e- 
wery part of the kingdooh 
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1771* After tbe term of Mr Wilkes* imprisoBment 
was expired this year, he was chosen one of the she- 
nffs for London and Middlesex ; and was afterwards a* 
gain chosen member for the conntj of Middlesex ifl the 
subsequent parliament, and pernattted quietly to take hia 
seat there. In the year 17?^ he executed the office 
of lord mayor of the city of London ; atid was after- 
wards elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of 
that city. In the year 1 782, after the change of lord 
North's administration, at Mr Wilkes' motion, all the 
ileclaratioos, orders, and- resolutions of the house of com--^ 
iBons respecting his election for the county of Middlesex, 
were ordered to be expunged from tlie jonrnals of that 
honse, ^ as being subversive of the rights ef the whole 
body of this kingdom." And it should be remembered, 
that in consequence of his man^y and spirited contests 
with the government, general warrants were declared te 
be illegal, and an end was put to such warrants, and te 
the unlawful seizure of an fiBglishman's papera by state 
messengers. 

After the repeat of the stamp-act, which was receiv* 
ed with great joy in America, all things became quiet 
there ; b«t vnbappily new attempts were made to tax 
them in the British parliament ; for in the same year an 
act was passed, Uyiiig certain duties on paper, glass, tea^ 
&c. imported into America, to be paid by the colonies, 
for the purpose of raising a revenue to the government. 
About two years after, it was thought proper to repeat 
these duties, excepting that oa teaf but h was not the 
ftmouut of the duties, but tbe right of the parliament of 
Great Britain to impoce taxes in America, which was 
.the subject et dispute ; the repealing of the other duties 
4uisvvered no purpose, while this on tea remained ; whicb 
accord in^^ly became a fresh subject of contest' between 
tlie. movh r country and the ^wlonies. 

lu order to induce the East India company to become 
instrumenml in enforcing the tea- duty in America, an act 
was passed, by which they were enabled to export their 
teas, duty free, to all places whatsoever. Several ships- 
were accordingly freighted with teas for the difcrent co« 
knies by the company, who also appointed agents there 
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for the disposal of that commodity^ Tbia was 
sidered by the Americam an a scheuie calcuiated to cir« 
CMinvont them into a coaipliaoce with the revenue law^ 
and thereby pave the way to aa ttoliniited taxatlcm.*-^ 
These ideas being generally prevalent in Aiaeriea^ it 
mas resolved by the colonists to prevent the laDdiog oC 
I -^ . the tea cargoes amongst them, at whatever haz<« 
' ard. Accordingly^ three ships lacieii with tea bav«» 
ioff arrived ia the port of boston in December^ sa tium* 
qer of armed men under tlie disguise oH Jtfobawk lodi* 
aas, boarded these ships, and in a few hours discbarged 
their * whole cargoes of tea i»to the sea, ivitbont doing 
any other damage, or offering any injury to the c^aptaiua 
or crews. Some smaller quantitien of lea met after- 
vardid with a sinitliar fate at Boston, and a few other 
places ; but in general, the commissioners for thcf saleof 
tbat (commodity were obliged to relinqaish their employ* 
Ments ; and the masters of the. tea vessels, froro aa ap« 
prehension of danger, returned to England with their 
cargoes. At New York, indeed, the tea was laoded 
under the cannon of a man of war. But the persons ia 
the service of government there ^ere obliged to consent 
to its being locked np from ase« And in South Caroli« 
na some was thrown into the river, as at BoHton, and 
the rest put into damp warehouses, where it perished. 

1/74. These proceedings in America excited so oiuch 
indignation in the government of England, that ou the 
3Ut of iMarch an act was passed for removing the cus« 
torn- house ofEcers from the town of Bo»ton, and shut- 
tioq^ lip the port. Another act was soon after passed for 
better regulating the government of the province of Mas« 
aachusett^s bay. The design of this act was to alter the 
oonstitution of that province as it stood upon the char-i 
terof king William : to take the whole executive power 
from the people, and to vest the nomination of the couq« 
sellors, judges, and magistrates of all kinds, iccluding 
aheiifTs, in the crown, and in some cases in the king's 
governor, and all to be removeable at the pleasure of 
the crown. Another act was aho passed, which was 
cxiiUbidered as highly injurious, cruel, and uuconstitution- 
al| empowecing the governor of Alasbachusctt's Bay to 
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^ send persons accused oF crimes tbera^ to be tried ia 
'' £ogland>for such offences. 

* 1774. The measures of government respecting A- 
' merica had so universally exasperated the colonists, that 

* provincial or town meetings were held in every part of 
i the continent, wlierein tliey avowed their intentions of op* 
>' posing in the most vigorous manner, the measures of ad- 
» ministration. Agreements were entered into in th^diff- 

* «rent colonies, whereby the subscribers bound themselves. 
ti in the most solemn manner, and in the presence of God, 
|i to suspend all commercial intercourse with Great Britaia 

i from the last day of the momb of August, until the Bos« 
f ton port bill, and the other late obnoxious laws were re- 
I pealed, and the colony of MasRachusett's Bay fully re- 
I stored to its chartered rights. Other transactions sue- 
I *€eeded ; and the flame continued to increase and extend 
in America, till at length twelve of the colonies, includ- 
ing that whole extent of country which stretches from* 
l^ova Scotia to Georgia, had appointed deputies to at- 
tend a General Congress, which was to be held at Phi- 
ladelphia, and opened the fifth of September. Tbey met 
accordingly, and the number of delegates amouuted to 
£fty.one ; who reppesented the several Engitsfa colonies^ 
Tiz. New Hampshire, two delegates ; Massachusett^a 
Bay, four ; Rhode Island, two ; Coonecticot, three ^ 
New York, seven ; New Jersey, four ; PenosyWania, 
seven : Delaware, three ; Maryland, four ; YirgiBia^ 
seven ; North Carolina, tliree ; and South Carolina, 
five. Georgia afterwards acceded to the confederacy^ 
and sent delegates to Congress. 

They drew up a petition to tbe king, in whicit they 
enumerated their several grievances, and solicited his 
majesty to grant "them peace, liberty and safety.— 
They likewise published an address to the people of 
' Great Britain, another to the colonies in general, mud 
another to the inhabitants of the province of Quebec. 
The congress bri»ke up on the 26tk of October, having 
resolved that another congress should be held in the same 
place on the 20th of May following, unless the whole 
ef the grievances of tvhich they coinplatoed should be 
yedressed before that time i and they rccomncwodedto aJl 
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tbe colonies to bhu8« deputies^ as soob as possible^ for 
that purpose* 

Exercises* 

Who was Appointed First Lord of the Treasury ? When was the Stama 
Act repealtd f In what manner was Mr Wilkes treateJ by Governmefit! 
In what manner did the Freeholders of Middlesex display their firmness? 
AVbat became uf Wilkes? What new attempt was made to tax the A« 
mericans? How w.rt the tea cargoes disposed of at Boston f I>id tb< 
violent measures uf Oovernmeat produce any good eifects t What cutd* 
her of delegate* altetidtd the CoHgriu? What prudent taaanii-ca dtf 
they adopts 
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. 1774. Shortly after theie eveiitf, mmt maaiiirei 
were proposed in the pArliaiuene of Gieat Briiain, fov 
puuttiBg a stop to the commotions wbiob iMiliafmly suk 
•isted in Amertoa. Tiie earl of Catbain, who. had beUi 
long in an infirm Btate of health, appeared in t.b» booNii 
of. lords, and expressed in the stroi)geii& teeias ^% 
disapprobation of the whole system of tho Amcricajii 
■leasores. He sIho made a raotrao^ for immediately^' 
reealiing the troops from Boston, k^ a measure whtck 
should be instantly adopted ; urging^ thafc aa bear 
then lost, in allay log the ferment in Atnertca^ ratght pro» 
d4ice years of csd'amity. He albdged that thift. couetlui« 
tory measure woold remove all jeabusy and aftprehea^ 
sion on the other, and iDstantaneoitsIyr pvoduico the hap** 
piest effects to both. Bis lord^ihip'B nK)tion was. rejected 
by a Urge n»ajoFity, sixty.eiprht against e»glileen ; as wtae 
ako a bill which be brought in soon after for jiettUng tbe 
American tronbWn, by sixty-one to thirty*twei. The 
methods proposed in the hoiiNe of commonjs for proinsot* 
ing an accomttK)d»tion, met also with a siaiiltar fate.-^ 
The number of his majesty's troops was ordered to be 
augtiiented ; and an act was passed^ for restraioisig the 
com!i>erce of the New England colonies, and to proIiU 
bit their fi^shery on tlie banks of Newfoundland. A mom 
iioQ was indeed afterwards made in the house of eo«a« 
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ffion^ by lord North, first lord of tbe treai^nry, for su0. 
^ndiog the exercise of, the right of tasLatioD in Ameri- 
ca, claimed by the British parliament, in such of the 
colonies as should, in their general assemblies, raise suoh 
contributions as were approved pf by the king in parlisu 
-ment. This motion was carried, and afterwards com- 
municated to some provincial assemblies ; but it was re- 
jected by them as delusive and unsatisfactory, and only 
^calctilated to disunite them, '] he petition from the C0B«- 
•gress to the king was ordered by his majesty to be laid 
before the parliament ; whereupon Dr Franklin, and 
two other American agents, solicited to be heard at the 
-ba.r of the house of commons, on behalf of the colonies, 
in support of that petition ; but their application was re- 
jected ; it being said, that tbe American congress was 
no legal assembly, and that therefore no petition could 
be received from it by the parliament with propriety. 

1775. It was on the tenth of April, that the first 
'blood was drawn in this unhappy civil war, at Lexing- 
ton and Concord iu New England. This was occasion- 
*ed by general Gage sending a body of troops to destroy 
some military stores that were at Concord. Thty suc- 
ceeded in their design, but were extremely harassed, and 
forced to make a quick retreat ; sixty-five of them were 
killed, one hundred and seventy wounded, and about 
twenty made prisoners. The Americans were computed 
sot to have lost more than sixty, including killed and 
wounded. Immediately after, ounaerous bodies of the 
American militia invested the town of Boston, in which 
general Gage and his troops were. In all the colonies 
they prepared for war with the utmost dispatch ; and a 
6top was put to the exportation of provisions. Thecop- 
tinentgl congress^ met at Philadelphia on the tenth of 
May, as proposed, and soon adopted such measures as 
.confirmed the people in their rebX)lutions to oppose the 
British governtuent to the utmost. Among their first 
^acts, were resolutions for the raising of an army, and 
. the establiiihment of a large paper currency for its pay- 
. ment. They assumed the appellation of *' The United 
Colonies of America," who were securities fop realizing 
'-Jthe nomioal value of this currency. They also strictly 
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prohibited the sappljiog of the British isheries with vaf 
Kind of prorisions ; and to render this order the more 
effectual, stopped all exportation tothose colonies, islsmdi 
and places, which still retained their obedience. 
I In the mean time, a body of provincial adveotaren^ 
aroennting to aboot two hundred and fortj men, sur- 
prised the garrisons of Ticonderago and Crown Point.—- 
These fortresses were taken without the loss of a man 
on either side, and the provincials fonnd in the forts a 
considerable number of pieces of cannon, besides mor* 
tars, and sundry kinds of military stores. However the 
force of Great Britain in America was now augmented, 
by the arrival at Boston from England of the generals 
Bo we, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with considerable rein- 
forcements. 

17^5. On the 17th of Jnne a bloody action took 
place at Bunker's hill, near Bpston, in which the king^s 
troops had the advantage, but with the loss of two hun- 
dred and twenty.six killed, and more than three bun* 
dred wounded including many officers* But after this 
action, the Americans immediately threw up works op- 
en another hill opposite to it, on their side of Char- 
leston neck ; so that the troops were as closely invested 
in that peninsula as they had been in Boston. Abont 
this time the congress appointed George Washington,. a 
gentleman of large fortune in Virginia, of great roititaiy 
talents, and who had acquired considerable experience 
in the command of diff*erent . bodies of provincials dur- 
ing the last war, to be general and commander in chief 
of all the American forces. 

A second petition was voted to the king by the con- 
gress, in which they earnestly solicited his majesty to a- 
dopt some method of putting a stop to the unhappy con* 
test between Great Britain and the colonies. This pe- 
tition was presented by Mr Peon, late governor, and one 
of the proprietors of Pennsylvania, through the hands 
of lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the Americaa 
department ; but Mr Peon was soon after informed that 
no answer would be given to it. The. refusal of the 
king to give answer to this petition from near three mil- 
lions of people, by their representatives, contributed 
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exceedingly towards farther exasperating the minds of 
the Anericaos, and was a rash and unhappy determina^ x 
tion* 

Sut as no conciliatory measures were adopted, hosti- 
lities still continued ; and an expedition was set on foot 
by the Americans against Canada, to which they were 
induced by an extraordinary commission given to gene- 
ral Carleton, the govenior of Canada: ; by which he was 
empowered to embody and arm the Canadians, to march 
OQt of the conntry for the subjugation of the other colo- 
ples^ and to proceed even to capital punishments against 
»U tlYOse whom he should. deem rebels and opposers of 
the laws. The American expedition against Canada was 
chiefly conducted by Richard Montgomery, agentlemait 
of an amiable character, and of considerable military 
skilly on whom the congress conferred the rank of bril 
gadier-geheraL On the 3isi of December, Montgomery 
attempted to gain possession of Quebec by storm, but 
was killed in the first fire from a battery, as advancing 
in the front of his men. Arnold was also dan^^erously 
woooded, about sixty of their men were killed and 
wounded, and three hundred were taken prisoners. The 
besiegers immediately quitted their camp, and retired a- 
bout tkree miles from the city, and the siege was foe « 
6ome months converted into blockade. On general Carle- 
ton's receiving considerable reinforcements from England 
1 in May, Arnold was obliged to make a precipitate re- 
treat. Montreal, Cbamblte, and St .lohn'a wera re- 
taken, and all Canada recovered by the king's troops. 

1776. During these transactions, the royal army at 
Boston was reduced to great distress for want of provir- 
bIoqs ; the town was lM)nibarded by the Americans, and 
general Howe, who now commanded the king's troops, . 
which amouttted to seven thousand men, was obUged 
quit Boston and embaik for Halifax, leaving a ^^«^T^^^^ 
' able quantity of artillery and some stores beb\tto. 
! town was evacuated on the iUtb ot Marcb^ .^*^^ ^t^*^J\^^ 
LVfAshington iuimedi ately took possession oi \^' . ^ 
I fourth of July following, the coni^rress P*^*^^* . ^ \^^^tt« 
lletandeclaraiiou, in which tliey assigned their i 
C c 
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Imt withdrawing their aUegknce from tl^ king «>f CSwii 
Britain. In the oaiDe, and by the authority of the u* 
nited colouies, they declared that they theo w^re, and 
of right ought to b« *^ Frae ami ladependettC Stages j"^ 
that thej were absolved kom all altegtance to the Brittd 
erown, aud that aM political conuexien between them 
Mid the kingdom of Great Britain was totally di&M>l¥edf 
and also that, as free and independent states, thej had 
fiill power to levy wan, conclude peace^ contract allian. 
cofl^ establish commerce, and do all other ac(s and things, 
which indepeiideot states may of right dts. They like- 
wise publislied articles of confederatson and perpetual 
vnioD between the united eoloaies, in which diey absuuu 
cd the title of ^^ The United States of America." 

1776* In July a» attempt was made by cemmodoiv 
Sir Peter Parker, aad lieuteoaat-general Clinton, upon 
Cfaarlestown io South Carolina. But this place was so 
aUy defended by the Americaiis under general Lee, that 
the British commodore and general were obliged to re* 
tire^ the king'k ships having sustained considerable loss^ 
smd a frigate whicn run a-ground, was obliged to be 
burnt. However, a much more important and success- 
fill attaek against the Americans, was soon after made 
voder general Howe, then joiued with a large body of 
Hessians, and a considerable number of Highlanders^ 
80 that bis whole force was now extremely formidable— 
The fleet was commanded by his brother vice-admiral 
lord Howe ; and both the general and the admiral were 
invested with a power upder the title of ^Commissioners 
for granting Peace to the Colonies," ot granting pardon 
to those who would lay down their arms. But ofTere of 
this ktud were now treated by the Americans with con* 
tempt. A« attack upou the town of New York, seems 
to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore 
they had fortified it in the be^t manner they could. Oo 
liODg Island, near New York, the Americans bad also a 
large body of troops encamped, and several woi-ks 
thrown up. General Howe iirbt landed oij Staten Island, 
where he met with no opposition ;.a descent was seen af- 
ter made on Ltong Island, where fifteen thousand men 
were landed* They bad greatly the advantage of thi 



JLmtrioans^ bf tlieir sttpericnr &kiH mni disctpfiiie, nni be* 
iti|^ better prcyvkleci with artillery, and every kiod of mi- 
litary accomm^datioD ; aod the Aaeri«an passes we«# 
€ar from being properly secured. Some actions aod skitb. 
misbes happened between them diiriog several soccessM 
^ays, in which the British troops engaged their eitemioe 
with great ardour ^ and the Americans sufTered exceed- 
ingly. Finding tbenselres so much overpovi-ered, ibf^ 
ml length resolved to quit the island, and general Wash* 
i»gtou came ever from New York, to coodoct their re* 
treat, in which he displayed great abtlity. In the nighty 
^ the 26th of Jnly^ the Amerioan troops were with* 
4rawn from the caiup, and tbeir different works ; ani 
sprkh their baggage, stores, and part of tbeir artillerjs 
were conveyed to the river^sido, embariaed, and passed 
#ter a loi^ ferry to New York, with snch extraordinaiff 
tilence and order, tbat the British army did not pereeive 
llie least motion, and were surprised in tlie SMrning at 
£adtiig the AmerioaQ Unes abandoned, aod seeiog the last 
of their rear-guard in their boats^ and ont of danger •««>«» 
The provincials had been so sanrotrnded by the Britisk 
troops, and the latter had displayed such superior aili* 
' tMiy skill, it was a subject of wonder that tite gi^atett 
^purt of the American army should be able to effect tb^ 
letreat. In the different actions previous to this, the kM 
oP the Americaiis had beea very considerable. IJpwarde 
•f one thousand of them had been taken prisoeers <>^ 
chiding three generals, tbree oolooels, and many inforidt 
oflScers ; their luimber in killed and wounded was Mtt* 
poted to be still greater ; they lost also live field pieoe% 
and a quantity of ordnance was found in their diffiwent 
redoubts and forts on the island ; whilst the whol^ loMI 
of the British troops, if faithfcdly published, did ii#t 
junount to more than three hundred killed and wouoded* 
New York was soon abandoned, and the royal %rmf 
obtained some other considerable advantages owr the Al. 
Biericaos ; at the White Plains, taking fort Washing* 
ton, with a garrison of two thousand five hundred men, 
and fort Lee with a great quantity of stores, which los« 
aes obliged the American general to retreat through thi 
C • 2 
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Jcrsies to the river Delaware, a distance of ninety milel 
Also on the eighth of December, general Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker obtained possession of Rbode-^lsland ; 
and the British troops covered the Jersies. This was 
the crisis of Aniericao danger. All their forts taken, 
and the time of the greatest part of their army to serve 
tvas expired, and the few that remained with their offi« 
cers were in a destittite state, with a well clothed and 
disciplined army pur$;uiug. Had general Howe pushed 
on at thut time to Philadelphia, after Washington, n has 
been maintained there would have been an end of the 
content ; but Providence directed otherwise f nod the 
general's orders from home are said to have prevented 
Jiim. This delay gave way for volunteer reintorcementi 
of gentlemen, merchants, farmers, tradesmen, and la- 
bonrers, to join general Washington, who, is the night 
of the 25th of December, amidst snow, storm, and icSf 
with a small decachnient, crossed the Delaware^ and 
surprised a brigade of the Hessian troops at Trenton*— 
£le took, upwards of nine hundred of them prisonen, 
%vith whom he re-^assed the river ; having also taken 
three standards, six pieces of brass cannon, and neaf 
oiie thousand stand of arms. Immediately after tbissirn* 

Srise of the Hessians, and depositing them in safety^ 
. Washington re^crossed the river to resume bis former 
post at IVenton. The British troops collected in force 
to attack him, and only waiting for the morning to exe« 
' cute it ; but the Americans, by a happy stroke of ge« 
neralship, defeated the plan. Washington, to disguise 
bis retreat in the night, ordered a line of fires in IVont 
of' his eamp, as an indication of their going to rest, and 
to conceal what was acting behind them. Then he niov« 
ed completely from the ground with his baggage and ar« 
tillery,' and by a circuitous march of eighteen milea^ 
reached Princetewn early in the morning, carried tbe 
British post at that place, and set off with near three 
hundred prisoners on his return to the Delaware, just as 
the British troops at Trenton were under arms and pro« 
ceeding to attack him. supposing him in his former posi* 
(ion. 
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Exercises* 

-WliAt-€frdeaY0ttr5 cfid the £arl of Catham m^dce to {mt zn end t6 tlie 
coin motions m America i \%iien viras the first blood drawn jn thi« un« 
happy contest ? Who surprised Ticomleraf o and Crown ir^int ? Whom 
did Congress appoint Commander-in-Chief r Who commanded the expe- 
ditioti against Canada ? When did the British evacuate Boston ? Whsc 
declaratron did Congress publish g«) the fourth of July ? Who attacked 
.the Americans on Long inland i What loss did the Americans sustain I 
Whom did Washington surprl&e at Treniun? What advantage did he 
^in at.Friucetown i 



SECTION IT* 

^17??4 In the mmith of September, two actioss of 

>Miiie tinportaoco hmppened between the arimes of geae- 

jrati Howe aad ^oentl WaeshiogtODiy in b#th of vfhich tho 

^fbrmer had the advantage ; and soon after the city of 

Philadelphia surrendered to the king's troops. But aat 

vexpedttioa-tbat had been for some time been concerted 

of ifrvadittg the northern colonies by way of Canada^ 

^proved extremely unsuccessful. The command of this 

expedition bad been given to lieutenant-general Bur- 

. goyoe^ a very experienced officer. He set oot front 

^4tuebec with an army of near ten thousand men, and an 

tfxtraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by 

■» considerable body of the Indians. For some time ho 

drove the Areericans before him, and made himself mas* 

ter of Ticonderago ; but at length he encountered sneli 

difficulties, and was so vigorously opposed by the Ame.« 

ricans nnder Gates and Arnold, that after two severe 

actions, in which great numbers fell, general Burgoyne 

and his army of five thousand six hundred men were o« 

bilged to lay down their arms on the i7th of October. 

About the same time, Sir Henry Clinton asd*. general 

Vaughan uuide a successful expedition agaiast the Ame- 

iricaub up the North river, and made themselves masters 

of several .forts j bin the Americans complained, that 

ia this expe^tioD, and some others, the Britisli Iroopt 

C c 3 
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had ivantonlj set fire to hoaaes and towns, paurticolarl/ 
llsopus, and carried on the war in a manner not nsoal 
among civilized narions. These derastations greatly in- 
creased the aversion of the Americans to the British go- 
vernmeot, which had alreadj taken a deep root. Gen- 
eral Howe soon after returned to England, and the com- 
mand of the British army in America devolved upon ge- 
nera) Clinton : but it was now found necessary to evacu- 
ate Philadelphia ; and accordingly Clinton retreated with 
the army to New York, in June. The British troops 
were attacked on their march by the Americans, but the 
retreat was so ably conducted, or the American general 
Lee behaved so ill, that their loss did not amount to 
three hundred and twenty, killed and wounded. 

During part of this unhappy war between Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies, the latter received considerable 
supplies of arms and ammonition from France ; and the 
French court seems to have thought this a favourable 
opportunity for lessening the power of Great Britain.—- 
iSome French officers also entered into the American ser- 
vice ; and on the sixth of Febraary, a treaty of alli- 
ance was concluded at Paris, between the French king 
and the Thirteen United Colonies. 

177S. The parliament and people of Great Britzm 
now began to be in general alarmed at the fatal tendency 
of the American war ; and in June the earl of Caritsle 
William Eden, and George Johnstone, esqrs. arrived at 
Philadelphia, as cctmmissioners from his majesty, to set- 
tle the disputes between the mother country and the co- 
lonies. But it was now too late ; the terms, which at 
an earlier period of the contest would have been accept- 
ed with gratitude, were now rejected with disdain. The 
congress refused to enter into any treaty with the Bri- 
tish commissioners, if the independence of the United 
States of America was not previously acknowledged, or 
the British fleets and armies withdrawn from America. 
Neither of these requisitions being complied with, the 
war continued to be carried on with mutual animoei ty. 

The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in tak- 
ing paidt with the revolted colonies, occasioned hostilities 
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%e be eomiaeDced between the two natioBs, though vifitli« 
out any formal declaration of war on either side. 

177V. Ob the ^?th of June the Licome and La Belle 
Poiile, two French frigates, were taken by admiral Kep. 
pel.* Orders were knmediately issued by the French' 
eonrt ior ma&ing reprisals on the ship» of Great Britain, 
and on the 27 ch of July a battle was fonght off Brest, 
between the British fleet, under admiral Keppel, and the 
French fleet, under the count d^Orvilliers. The British 
fleet consisted of thirty ships of the line, and the French 
of thirty-two, besides frigates : they engaged for about 
three honrs, but the aotion was not decisive, no ship be- 
ing taken on either side, and the French fleetat length 
retreated into the harbour of Brest. Of the British one 
hundred and thirty-three were killed in the action, and 
three hundred and seveniy-three wounded ; and the loss 
of the French is supposed to have been very great. Af- 
ter thie engagement, mutual reflections were thrown out 
against each other by admirals Keppel and Sir H. PaU 
li^er ; but after being tried by separate court-martials, 
they were both acquitted.. 

1779. In the East Indies also an engagement hap« 
peaed between some English ships of war under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Vernon, and some French ships on- 
der Mons. de Trenjolly, on the tenth of August, in 
which the former obliged the latter to retire : and on the 
17th of October following, Pondicherry surrendered to 
the arms of Great Britain. In the course ef the same 
year, the island of St Lucia, in the West ladies, was 
I taken from the French ; but the latter made themselves 
masters of Dominica, and the following year took St 
1 Vincent and Grenada. In September, the count D'Es- 
. taiog arrived at the month of the river Savannah, with 
. a Urge fleet, and a considerable body of French troops, 
J to the assistance of the Americans. ' After dalfying a 
month, the French and Americans made an united at- 
tack upon the British troops at Savannah, under the 
coninand of general Provost. But the latter defended 
themselves so well, that the former were driven oflT with 
great loss, and D'JEstaing soon after totally abandoned 
the coast of America; and in the same year, several 
French slrips of war, and merchant ships, were taken in 
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i)ie ftttt ladies, hj a Btet aader tbe com«i«fcl of Sir 
Hyde Parker. 

irSO. By the iDtrigues oF the French court, Spaia 
wa9 At length brought to engage with France ki tbe war 
.against Ekigland ; one of the first enterprises hi which 
ike Spaniards engaged was the siege of Gibraltar^ which 
twas dfefended bj the garrison with great vigour. Tbe 
^navat force of Spain wm also added to that of JPrancc^ 
now become extremely fonnidable, and tlieireooibiiicd 
fleets seemed for a tine to ride almost triaiupbaJit it^ the 
Briti&h channel. So great were thcfr ariiKMiieiits, thai 
tbe nation was ander no inconsiderable apprebensieiis ef 
an invasion ; but tkey did not venture to make am ezpe« 
riment of th^t kiad ; and after parading for soaw tino 
in tbe Cbanne), thought proper to retire to their owft 
ports without eflRscting any thing. On the«igb€k of Ja- 
nuary. Sir George Bridges Rodney, who had a laige 
fleet under his command, captured seven Spanisk ships 
aad vessels of war, belungiog to the royal compaay sf 
Carraccas, with a number of trading vessels under their 
convoy ; and in a few days after, tbe sane admiral en- 
gaged near Cape St Vincent, a Spanish fleet, cHmsistieg 
ing of eleveo ships of the line, and two frigates, under 
I>on Juan de liangara. Four of the largest Spaoisir 
ships were taken and carried into Gibraltar, an4 
two others driven on shore, one of which was after* 
wards recovered by the Et>g1isb. A Spanish seventy 
gua ship, with sii hundred men was also blown up ia 
the action. In April and May three actions likewise 
happened in the West Indies, between tbe English fleet 
under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in that 
part of the worM, (having previously throvva supplies 
into Gibraltar,) and the Freuch Beet under tbe count d* 
Gttichen ; buc none of these actions were decisive, nor 
was any sbip^ taken on either side, in July following, 
admiral Geary took twelve valuable French merchant 
ships from Port-au-Prince ; but on the eighth of August 
the combined fleets of France aod Spain took five Eng« 
lish East Indiamen, and fifty English merchant ships^ 
bound for tbe West Indies, which was one of the most 
complete naval captures ever made, and a very severe 



'^trokft to the commerce oF Great l^ritain. Sacb a priz« 
never before entered the harbour of Cadiz. 
I 1780. On the fourth of May, Sir Heary Clinton made 
'himself master oF ChaHeston, South Carolina ; and on 
the 16th of August, lord Cornwallis obtained averjsig* 
fsal victory over general Gates in that province, in which 
about a thousand American prisoners ^^ere taken. 
I Soon after, major-general Arnold deserted the service 
iof the Congress, made his escape to New- York, and was 
Ituade a brigadier^general in the royal service. Major 
I Andre, who negociated tbi!i desertion, and was concert- 
ing measures with him foi* betraying the important post 
of West Point into the hands of the British, was taken 
ID the American lines, oo bis return to New- York, and 
keing considered as a spy, suflTered death accordingly! 
much regretted for his amiable qualities. 

The great ezpenoes of the American war, and the bur« 
dens which were thereby laid apon the people, natarallj 
occasioned much discontent in the nation and seemed to 
convince perseni of all ranks of the necessity of pnblid 
economy. Meetings were therefore held in vartone 
counties of the kingdom at the close of the year 1779, 
sod the beginning of the year 1 780, at which great num« 
bers of freeholders were present, who agreed to present 
petitions- to the house of commons, atating the evils 
which the profuse expenditure of the public money oc« 
casioned, See. 

Some trivial attempts were made in parliament to re« 
ssedy the grievances stated in the petitions, but nothing 
important was effected ^ the ministry soon found roeane 
to maintain their influence in parliament'^ a diversity .4if 
•entiment occasioned some disunion among the popular 
lesiders | the spirit which had speared among tlie peo» 
pie by degrees subsided ; and various causes sit length 
conspired to bring the greatest part of the nation to a 
patient ac^uiesceuce in the measures of administration. 

Exercises* 

By frhom was Burgoyn& defeated ? Who succeeded Howe in the com* 
mand? To what place did Clinton retreat ? When did Fran ce conclude 
» treftty with Anerica ? What terms did Congress demand ? What aa« 
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▼tl engtgftient took place on the 2Teh of July? Wbodi 4t^ 

Vernon enjfsge > Who attacked SaTannah ? What caprnre did Adim 
rat Parker make f Whene did the conbitied Fleett ride trmmphsnt^ 
A¥hat victories did Adiairal Rodney fprm f Wha^t severe ios did Briai 
sustain > Whom did Lord CorawaUis defeat ? What became af Mai 
AadiTf ^ 
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1 rSO. Tbii JUT mil act nf ptriuuneat fimmi ^ It 
vdicviug bis majetty's subjects, professiBg the lUnai 
veligion, from certain neiiaUies.*' This act eaeiled KUob 
indignatioQ ia ScotUnd, thosgh k did aot eztoad to thik 
kiagdoiQ. Resolutioos were fomed to oppoae aaj hai 
tov granting indulgences to Papists ia SaHlaiid ; aad a 
Bomish cbapl was baa'ned, and the booses of sererrf 
papisis dea»oltsbed in the city of Edioborgk. The dit- 
eentents at leogtfa leacbed England : a niiiaher of psib 
sens assembled themselves together, with a view mt pn* 
Ittoting a petittoa iQ partiasaeot^ for a repeal o£ the hto 
^t in favour of the papists, and tfa«f assamed the ttdi 
of the Protestant AssociatioB. Iiotd Geotge Gtmio^ 
their principal leader, accompanied hj near fifty tho»« 
sand of his adherents, presented to the house of oa»« 
mons a petition for a repeal of the Catholic btV^ st^ 
scribed by one hundred and twenty thousand FroM« 
tants. After this, the mob proceeded to insult and abese 
many of the members of both houses, several of when 
were in imminent danger* The greatest outrages sac* 
eoeded for several days, in which Romish chapels, pnl^ 
lie prisons^ and not a few dwelling booses were set ss 
fire. Thirty-six fires blaxtng at one time, and in diSu* 
eat quarters of the city, were to be seen from one spot* 
Men, women, and children were running up and dows 
the streets with such eiFects as they wished to prjcaerve; 
at the same time, that the reports of the soldiers muskets 
firing in platoons, in different places, exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a city sacked and plundered, and undergo- 
ing all the calamities of war. 

The arrival of the regulars and militia at length ns- 
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i^tmei traoquinitj, and recovered the citizena from tlif ir 
'iBoosternation ; the most active measures were taken to 
Jdeterthe mob from committing further outragei. Lord 
iCSeorgt Gordon was committed to the Tower, where he 
remained till the fifth of February 1?81, when he was 
tried fbr high treason ; but acquitted. Twentjr-iive of 
the rioters and incendiaries were found goiltj, condem*. 
ncd and executed. Four hundred and fifty-eight per* 
60US are said to have been ktikd, wounded and taken 
prisoners in the rarious actions during these disturbances. 
While the internal peace of the kingdom was thus in- 
terrupted, there a'ppeared reaHon to apprehend an in-- 
'urease of its foreign enemies, by a rupture with Holland. 
Xioud remonstrances were made by the British minister 
to the states^ general, compiainiBg that a clandestine 
' commerce was carried on between their subjects and 
tiie Americans-— that this was particularly the case at St 
£ustatta ; and that the enemies of Great Britain were 
fiipplied with naval and ipilitary stores by the Dutch. 

1781. The war iviih UolUnd was commenced with 
great vigour ; and that republic soon su tiered a very 
severe stroke in the los^ of St Ku<^tatta, which was taken 
by the British on the steond of February. 

On the fifth" of August the laMe year, a very bloody 
engagement was fought between a British squadron un^ 
der the command of admiral Hyde Parker, and a Hutch 
•qnadron nnder admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger- Batik. 
On both sides they fought with great gallantry, and bj 
both of the contending squadrons the victory was claimed. 
1781. The war, continued to be prosecuted with 
irarious success : the French made themselves ntasters of 
the island of Tobago ; and the Spaniards of Fensacola, 
and tke whole province of Weht Florida, with little ef-* 
fiectual it;stbtance. Lord Conuvallis obt^dided a victorv 
ovc^r the Americanf^ imder general Greene, at Guildford, 
in North Carolina, li^larch 15, but it was a haid fought 
battle, and the loss on both bides considerable. Indeed 
the victory was prodective of all the consequences of a 
. defeat ; for three d*ys after, lord Cornuallis was obli- 
I ged to leave part of his sick and wounded behind him to 
' the care of his enemy, and to make a circuitous retreat 
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of tu'O'Imndred m\\e» to Wilmiogtoa, before ihej em^ 

fiud bhclter, aud so left South Carolina eotirelj expose 
to the Atucrican general. The generals Philips and Ai' 
uold committed some ravages in Virginia, destroyed muc^ 
shipping, and about eight thousand bogiheads of tobac- 
co ; but none of these events at that time promised aoj 
speedy termination of the war: they rather cootributed 
to draw the attention of the Americans and the Frend 
at Rhode ibUud to that quarter, where the next jeartiie 
decisive blow was struck, which firmly established Aroe' 
rican independence. Lord Cornwallis' situatiou at Mil- 
mington was very disagreeable, and his force reduced so 
4ow that he could not think of marching to Charlebtoa 
by land ; he turned his thoughts then to a co-operatioa 
in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and began his march 
April ^5. In this central province, all the scattered o- 
perations of active hostility began at length to convei^ 
into a poiut, and the grand catastrophe of the American 
war opened to the world. By different reinforcemeD<% 
lord Cornwallis* force amounted to above seven jthousaod 
excelleiit troops , bat his situation became at length ver; 
critical, Sir Henry Cliutou, the commander-in-chief wa 
prevented from sending those succours to him which be 
otherwise would have done, by his fears for New Yvrk^ 
against which he apprehended Washington meditated a 
formidable attack, in consequence of intercepted kttera 
which Washington had written to the southern officers, 
mentioning that the plan of attack had been determined 
OR ; with a view to amuse and deceive the British geae« 
ral, in which scheme he completely succeeded. 

1781 . By a variety of judicious military nianobuvres 
Washington kept New York, and its dependencies in a 
continual state of alarm for above six weeks, and .then 
suddenly marched across the Jersies, and through Penn- 
sylvania to the head of Elk, at the bottdra of the Che- 
sapeak, from which the light troops were conveyed by 
shipping down the b ly, and the bulk of the army, after 
reaching Maryland by forced marches, were also there, 
embarked, and soon joitjed the other body, under the 
marquis de la Fayette, Sir Henry Clinton recei\ing in- 
formaiiou that the count de Grasse wa^ expected every 
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I moment in the Chesapeak, with a large French fteet to 
t co-operate with Washington, now seriously attempted to 
i reinforce lord CornwalUs, but without success ; for on 
! the fifth of September, after a partial action of a few 
1 hours between the British fleet under admiral Graves, 
I and that of the French under de Grasse, Graves return- 
i ed to New York to refit, and left the French masters of 
I the navigation of the Chesapeak- Presently the most 
I effectual measures were adopted by general Washington 
I for surrounding lord Cornwallis* army, on the last of Sep- 
i tember it was closely invested in Yorktown, and at 
i Gloucester, on the opposite side of the river, with a 
! considerable body of troops on one side, and a large na« 
val force on the other. Ihe trenches were 'opened on 
the sixth of October, with a large train of artillery.-. 
; 7he tvorks which had been raised by the British sunk 
under the weight of the enemies batteries ; the troops 
were much diminished by the sword and sickness, and 
v7orn down by constant watching and fatigue, and all 
hope of relief failing, on the I9th of October, lore) Corn- 
vvallis surrendered himself and his whole army by capitu« 
lation to general Washington, as prisoners of war.-— 
Fifteen hundred seamen underwent the fate of the gar- 
rison ; but these, with the Gaudaloupe frigate of twen« 
ty-four guns, and a number of transports, were assigned 
to 1\I. de Grasse, as a return for the French naval power 
and assistance. 

1781. Such was the issue of the American war.— 
The capture of this army, under lord Cornwallis, was 
too heavy a blow to be soon or easily recovered ; it threw 
a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and 
put a total period to the hopes of those Vt^ho had flatter- 
ed themselves with the subjugation of the colonies by 
I arms. The immense expeuse of carrying on this war 
BO distant from the seat of preparation and power ; the 
great accummulation of public debt it had brought upon 
the nation ; the plentiful effusion of human blood it had 
ootasioned ; the diminution of trade, and the vast in* 
crease of taxes— these were evils of such a magnkude, 
awing from this ever to be lamented contest, as could 
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scatcelj be overlooked even bj the most iosensible* Ac« 
17H^ cordingly on the &rst of March, after repeated 
struggles iu the h«use of commcms, the house ad« 
dressed the king, requestiug him to put a stop to auy 
further prosecutiou of so offensive a war against the A- 
tnericaft colonies. This was a most important event ; it 
rendered a change of measures and cf oouncMs absolute- 
ly necessary, and diffused universal ^oy ih4x>ughout the 
•kingdom. A complete f evolution in the cabinet was ef. 
fected, March 27 ih^ under the auspices of the roarquii 
of Rockingham, who was appointed first iord of the 
treasury. 

' What act was passed in 1788 ? Who wa* the Leader of tlie Protesfmt 
Association? What outrages took place in London? What became of 
liOrd George ? What loss did the Dutch sustain ? With whom did Ad. 
iniral Barker engage ? To what low state was CornwalUs rednced f 
W^hat effectual measures did Washington adopt ? What became of Gorr- 
w^illis* army? How was this blow felt in Britain ? In what manner did 
the Commons address the Ring ? What wtxc the happy consequenca^ 
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Tlie first business of the new minifitry, was the taking 
-measures for effect ing a general peace. Mr Greoville 
uas invested with full powers to treat at Paris with all 
the parties at war, and was also directed to propose the 
independency of the Thirteen United Provinces of A- 
inerica in the first instance, instead of onaking it the 
•condition of a general ti«aty. Tlve commander id chief 
in America was also iastructed to acquaint the coii^ress 
with the pacific views of the British court, and with the 
ofier to . acknowledge the independency of the United 
States. 

., Peace every day became 4nore desir^ible to the nation. 
A series of losses a^gitated the niicds cf lie pic pic. — 
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January 24', 1782, the French took Nevis. Oyi the fifth 
of February the island of Minorca surrendered to the 
Spaniards ; and on the 12th of the same month the is- 
kind of St Christopher was given up to tlie French* The 
valuable island of Jamaica would soon probably have 
shared the same fate, had not the British fieet, under ad-r 
mirai Rodney, fallen in with that of the French under 
the count de Grasse^in their way to join the Spanish 
fleet at St Domingo, The van of the French was too 
far advanced to support the Centre, and a signal victory 
vras obtained over them. The French admiral, in tb^ 
Viile de Paris of 117 guns, was taket)^ with two seven- 
ty-fours, and one of sisLty- four guns ; a seventy-four gun- 
ship blew up by accident soon after she was in our pos- 
session, and another seventy* four sunk during the engage- 
ment. A few days after, two more of the same fleets . 
of sixty.four guns, were captured. By this victory of 
the 12th of April, the design against Jamaica was frus- 
trated, and admiral Rodney's reputation and interest was 
greatly promoted* 

178^* May erghtb, the Bahama islands surrendered- 
to the Spaniards ; but the credit of the British arms 
was well sustained at Gibraltar,under general Elliot, the 
governor^ and their formidable attaokrOB the 13th of Sep- 
tember, with floating.batteries of 212 brass cannon, gco. 
in ships from 1400 to 600 tons burden, ended in disap- 
pointment and. the destruction of all the ships^ and most 
of the assailants in them^ The garrison was relieved by 
•lord Howe in the month of October^ .who offered battle 
to the combined force of France and Spain, .tho' twelve • 
sail of the line inferior* The military operations afteir 
this were few and of little consequence. Ncgjtpatam, a 
rsettlement in the East Indies, and Trincomale on the is- 
land of Ceylon were taken from the Dutoh by the Bris- 
tish forces- ; but the French soon receiving Considerable 
succours from Europe, took Cud dalore, retook Trinco- 
male, forced the British fleet into several actions, but 
none decisive, .and enabled- Hyder Ally to withstand with 
various success, all the efforts of Sir Kyre Coote, apdhia 
troops*. . 
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The death of the marquis of Rockiogham, on thefint 
of Julj, occasioned a violent commotion in the cabinet, 
and lessened the hopes which had been formed of impor- 
tant national benefits from the new admioistratioD.— 
Lord Sbelbume succeeded the marquis. . 

1783. B7 the treaty of peace between Great Britata 
and France, Great Britain ceded to France, of her pos. 
Resstoos before the war, the island of Tobago 10 the 
West Indies, and the island of Senegal in Africa^ with id 
dependencies and the forts on the river ; and gave np s 
few districts in the East Indies, as dependencies 00 
Poiidioherry, and Karical ; it agreed also to leatoie the 
islands of Sc Lucia, St Pierre, and Miouelon, and tk 
island of Goree ; with Poodicberrj, Carical, Mahei 
Chandemagore, and the comptoire of Sorat, in the Eaet 
Indies, which had been conquered from the French dar* 
ing the war. To prevent disputes about bouuderies is 
- the Newfoundland fishery, it was agreed that the Fxeoeh 
line for fishing should begin from Cape St John 00 de 
eastern side, and going round by the north should haie 
for its boundary Cape Bay on the western side ; and 
Great Britain renounced every claim by former treatiei 
with respect to the demolition of Dunkirk. France no 
the other hand was to restore Great Britatn the islanda 
of Grenada, and the Grenadines, St Christopher, St 
•Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Montserrat ; andg^ar* 
: anteed Fort James on the river Gambia, agreeing that 
the gum trade should remain in the same condition ai 
before the war, J 755. The allies of each state in the 
East indies were to be invited to 'accede to the {lacifica- 
ti^n ; but if they were averse to peace, no assistance on 
.either side was to be given to them. 

By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to 
that power East Florida, and also ceded West Florida 
and Minorca, which Spain had taken during the war.—* 
To prevent all causes of complaint and misunderstand* 
ing for the future,* it was agreed that the British sab* 
jects shoald have the right of cutting and carrying- a« 
way logwood in the district lying on the rivers Waliis or 
Beilize, and Rio Hondo, taking the course of the said 
^^ rivers for tinalterable^boundaries. Spaia agreed^ to re* 



•toi'e tlie Islands of Providence and" the' Bahamas, to" 
Great Britain, but they had been retaken before the 
peace was signed^ 

In the treaty with the United States of Atnericra, the 
king of Great Britain acknowledged them to be free, so-' 
vereigB, and independent^; and forhimseif, his heirs and • 
succe8Sors,relinqui6hed all claim to the government, pro- 
piiety, and territorial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof. To prevent all disputes iw future on the sub- 
ject of boundaries between these states and the remain- 
ing provinces belonging to Great Britain, lines were very- 
minutely drawn ; and some favourable clauses were ob^ 
tained for the loyalists; The navigation of the Missi* 
sippi to remain open to both parties j as^also the New<« " 
foundland fisheries. 

In the treaty with the Dutch,>gpcat difficulties arose ^■■'■' 
but at length it was stipulated that Great Britain should* 
restore Trincomale in the island of Ceylon,but the French ' 
bad already taken it ; and that the Dutch should yield 
to us the town of Negapataro, with its dependencies in 
the East Indies, with liberty to treat for ilb restitutioa * 
on the point of an equivalent. 

Thus a period was pot to a roost calamitous war, ia ^ 
which Britain lost the best part of her American colo- - 
nies, and many valuable lives; and expended .nearly one^ 
hundred and fifty millions of money. The terms of 'the' 
peace were to many a subject of regret : bni had the war 
continued, it would have been necessary to have borrow- 
ed annually sevei^teen millions and a 'half, by which a 
inillion per annum would have been added to the taxes, ^ 
and tvventy.five millions- at^ least to the capital of tha ' 
public debt, according to the usual modes of funding.-—* - 
The address of thanks for the peace "wa^ carried in ther ' 
house of lords, by a majority of seventy- two to sixty-t 
nine ; but lost in the house of commons, by a majority of - 
two hundred and twenty- four to two hundred aud eight. 
The majority of the commons thus enlisting under the 
banners oi the famous coalition leaders, Mr* Fox and 
lord North, plainly indicated a siinisterial revolution to ' 
be near at hand^ unless the cabiuet would call a new' 
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parliaoeot. As they did not, the peaee-maikefB wcii 
obliged to withdraw from power. The two gentleipea 
just roentioned were made tecrecarie? of state, and the 
duke of Portland first lord of the treasniy, on the se« 
Gond of April 1783. Matters continued in this state 
till the t6th December^ when a royal message was seot 
to desire the two secretaries to send the seals of their of* 
fices immediately $. and Mr Pitt soceeeded the duke ef 
Portland as first lord of the treasury, bringiDg in hk 
friends into the respective departments, which formed 
the tenth administration since his majesty's accession. 

1784. At last, after strong and repeated contesta be- 
tween the two parties, on the 25th of March, a prooia- 
matioo was issued for dissolving the present parliameat, 
and calling a new one, agreeable Ho Uie desires and ad- 
dresses of a great part of the kingdom. It soon appear* 
ed that the appeal to the people hs^ turned out greatly is 
Mr Pitt's favour : for on May 24th, on a division of 
the house for an address to the king's speech, Che nos- 
bers for it without any alteration or amendment, nete 
two hundred and eighty-two, against it one hundred and 
fourteen. 

Enconri^ed by this majority, Mr Pitt brought in Us 
famous East India bill the fifth of July. A plaa for e« 
stablishing a sinking fund, and for employing a miWion 
annually ibr the reduction of the national debt, was al- 
to proposed and carried into effect. 

1786. In the month of Angust an attempt was made 
by one Margaret Nicholson on the life pf his majesty, as 
he was.sj^igbting from bis carriage at the gate of St 
James' palace. This woman, while presenting a paper, 
struck a concealed knife at the king's breast, which his 
majesty happily avoided, by bowing as he received the 
paper. . As she was making a second thrust, one of the 
yeomen caught her arm ; and at the same instant, one of 
the king's footmen wrenched the knife out of her band. 
His majesty, with amazing temper and fortitude, ex- 
claimed, '^ I. have received no injury ! Do not hurt the 
woman ; the poor creature appears to be insane." She 
was immediately taken into custody ; and upon esami. 
nation was found to be insane. In coai»e^uen£e thereof. 
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^ «iie wts Afterwards tent to ! Bethlehem hospital, to be 

y takeo proper care of. 

' la the bouse of comuonsy Mr Sheridan brought for« 

'. ^irai*d an iipportaDt charge against Warren Hastings, iate 

i goveroor-genei^l of Bengal, for high crimes and misde* 
meanours in the East Indies. He was accordingly tried 

L before the house of lords, and Acquitted. The East In- 
dia Company afterwards repaid to him the expenses of 

" the trial, and settled upon him an annuity of five thou-i 
stttid pounds. 

1787. The consolidation of the customs and excise^ 
vras the most important circumstance deserving of atten* 
tion in the year. This was a measure of incredible la« 
bour and detail^ as well as of great advantage to com* 
merce, by facilitating and simplifying the intricacies at- 
tendant 00 percantile transactions, and the payment of 
duties ; a regulatidn which was duly and permanently ef« 
fected. 

JExercises^ 

' What was th^ fint business of the New Ministry ? What new lossei 
did Britain susuiai How iminy ships did Rodney capture and destroy i 
"What brave defence did Governor Elliot make? What were the Princi« 
pal Articles of the Treaty of Peace with France? What with Spain ? 
What with America? What with the Dutch? Who succeeded the 
puke of Portland ? How did Mr Pitt dispUy bis activity ? What charp 
did Mr Sheridan bring forward ? 
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1789. In NoTcmber his majesty was afflicted by a 
0e«ere indisposition which prevented him from meeting 
his parliament. Several physicians were examined as to 
the state of his majesty's health. In consequence of 
this, a grand question was started in the house of com« 
inons concerning the right of supplying the deficiency 
cf the royal authority during the incapacity of his ma- 
jesty. After very considerable debates the prince of 
Wales was appointed regent, with full power to exercise 
and administer the royal authority. He was however 
prevented from conferring peerages but on persons oi the 
royal isaue, and those of full age i he could not grant 
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effices, or peDsioQff, or salaries for life, or in ' reversiotf< 
The real aud personal [)ruperty of his majesty was se- 
cured, aud was not to be considered as appertaiotn^ to^ 
or under the control of the prince regent. The care 
aud custody of the king^s person wa» committed to the 
queeu, who had power to remove and Appoint, from time 
to time, all persons belonging to the difiereuf depart- 
ments of his majesty's household during the caatiDaaoce 
of his illness and no longer ; and for the better eoablij^ 
her to perform this ducy, a council was appointed toad- 
vise with her majesty ou all matters relative to this 
trust, who were also empowered to examine upon oath^ 
at such times as they thought fit^-the physicians who 
had attended, touching the state of his majesty's healths 

All these resolutions were agreed to after -much alter- 
cation ; and before the lords could commooicate their 
concurrence to the commons, a protest by.upwards of 
fifty peers was entered on their journals. The resola^ 
tions were afterwards agreed td, and a committee ap- 
pointed to communicate them to her majesty and his loj- 
a1 highness the prince of Wales. The prince replied to 
the committee in terms that didlionour to his hirmaoity, 
liberality, and patriotism ; and her majesty expressed 
her satisfaction and pleasure at the measures tbey bad 
adopted in the present situation of affairs. 

1789. The consideration of the regency bill was re- 
saraed from time to time, in both houses of parliament, 
till the tenth of March, when the lords commissioners 
sent a message to the commons, desiring their attendance 
in the house of peers ; and announced to them, by his 
majesty's command, his happy recovery from his late in- 
disposition, and consequent capacity of now attending 
to the public affairs of his kingdom, together with his 
warmest acknowledgements for the late proofs of tlieic 
attachment to his person and government. On this oc- 
casion a general joy was manifested by all ranks of peo- 
ple, and illuminations and other marks of public rejoic- 
ings were nciade over all the kingdom. By his majesty's 
proclamation, the 23d of April was observed as a dav 
of public thanksgiving to Almighty God for the removal 
of his late illness. The king, Attended by the whole 
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tojvlX familfy went to St PauPs church io state, amidst 
the joyfal acclamations of the populace, who deraoustra- 

- ted their loyalty and affection by every possible token 
of respect and applause ; and particularly on the follow. 
Jng evening, by the most universaland splendid illumin- 
ation ever known. 

1790. In the month of May, a rupture had nearly 
taken place with Spain, occasioned by the capture of 
two vessels by the Spaniards in M^ootka Sound. The 
most vigorous preparations were making on both sides, 
vrhen all differences were at length finally settled, and 
peace was happily re-established. 

In 1789, war broke out io India with Tippoo, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch having sold two forts situated 
between Mysore and Cochin, to the Rajah of Trafan- 
eore, aa ally of Great Britain. Tipnoo laid claim to 
these forts as sovereign of Mysore, and having attack- 
ed the Rajah, the British government considered them- 

-selves bound to take an active part. Such was the state 
cf affairs previous to the meeting of pai'liament. 

Soon after the rising of parliament, a series of out« 
rages and violences took place in the town of Birmin^ 
bam, and for the space of four ^ys spread terror afi4 
alarm through the town and adjacent country. A ka^ 

. tire meeting previously announced to the public, in conu 
inemoration of the French revolution^ seemed to have 
provoked these tumults. * 

1792. The transactions of the parliament of this 
}rear5 were even less important than those of the session 
immediately preceding. The session was opened on the 
31st of January by a speech from the throne, in which 

this majesty expressed his satisfaction in announcing to 
parliament the marriage which had been celebrated be* 

-tween his son the duke of York, with the daughter of 
his good brother and ally the king of Prussia. He ac- 
^U^nted them with the issue of the Indian war, but ex- 
pressed his hopes that it would soon be brought to an 
iionour:U>le conclusion. The friendly assurances he had 
received from foreign powers, and the general state of 

affairs in Surope, appeared to promise to his subjects 
the continuance of tranquillity ; in consequence of thin 
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he was tndUcecl to ho;i3, that some rediictioD might br 
made to the naval and military establishments. These 
were the principal subjects of the speech dt;livered from 
the throne. 

The subject which appears to have Brst engaged at* 
teution was the Indian war, concerning which very dif- 
ferent opinions were formed. But in this aifair and in 
the armament against Russia, the ministry was support- 
ed by a grfeat majority. On the 17th Mr Pitt present- 
ed a copy 'of the treaty between his majesty and the 
king of Prussia, on the marriage of the duke of York, 
with the princess Fredrica of Prussia ; upon which thir- 
-ty-seven thousand pounds per annum were voted for 
their establishment. The question of the slave trade 
•was again brought before the house,. when it was moved 
by Mr Dundas that the importation of negroes should 
cease first January 1800. It was moved that 1800 
should l>e altered to 1793, which was negatived. Mr 
Dundas then brought forward his statement of the reve« 
Dues of India, which was controverted by Mr Francis. 
With regard to the progress of the war in that country, 
soon after the engagement between Tippoo and the Ra- 
jah in May 1789, the grandarmy under genera) Mead« 
ows, and the Bombay army^under general Abercromby:, 
took the field ; the former to reduce the Coimbettore, 
and all the adjacent country, and the latter was to ui>- 
dertake the reducfion of the country lying to the west 
of tlie Gauts or passes between the maunt^ins^ and af- 
terwards to co-operate with the main army, as circum- 
stances might directs 

1789. On the 26th of January the grand ara^y. was 
joined by lord Comwallis ; who after repeated successes, 
arrived on the fifth of March, within sight of the walls 
of Seringapatam. The British commandeer did not suHer 
his troops nto enjoy a long repose m this station. At se*. 
ven.o^cloek that evening he commenced an attack upon 
the enemy's caixkf and lines. After a desperate conflict 
which continued, in different quarters, with some inter- 
mission the twa succeeding days, . the^ enemy were finally 
dislodged from their camp and lines. Thus pressed oa 
alL liands, Tippoa began.anxiously.to.wish for peace* w 
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Asa preliminary article, he released lieuteDants Chal- 
xxxers and Nash, w horn he had made prisoners at Coin!« 
betiore, and after making the former a present of two 
shawls and five kundied rupees, he entrusted him with 
a. ^letter to lord Cornwallis, on th« subject of peace. 

The Sultan's desire of peace did not however, divert 
hind from the prosecution of the. war. He had a plan in 
vi^w for making himself master of the person of lord 
Cornwallis ; but the attempt proved abortive. Havin^^ 
l>een joined on the 1 5th hy geneial Abercromby, lord 
Oornwallis made vigorous preparations for an attack oq 
the fort on the qnarter he deemed most assailable : on 
the night of the 11) th a parallel and redoubt were com* 
pleted within a small distance of the walls of the fort* 
'Xhe sultan made every possible exertion to deliver him- 
self from this difficult situation : but his vigilant ene« 
mies by their bravery and prudence baffled every exer« 
tLon ; every enterprise that was undertaken by the Bri« 
tkh succeeded ; they were well supplied with every ne« 
eessary, white the army of the sultan was reduced to the 
greatest distress. 

In this hopeless situation the sultan was compelled to 
accept of whatever terms were oftered by the British 
commander. The substance of the treaty was , - — 1st 
That Tippoo was to cede one jialf of his dominions to 
the allied powers. 2d, I'hat he was to pay three crores 
and thirty lacks of rupees. 3d, That all the prisoners 
were to be restored. 4th, That two of the sultan's three 
eldest sous w^e to become hostages for the due perform- 
aoce of the treaty. 

On the 26tb, the two princes each mounted on an e- 
lephant, richly caparisoned, proceeded from the fort to 
lord CornwaUis' camp. The kindness with which they 
were received by the British commander appeared to af- 
ford them visible satisfaction. The scene is described 
as highly interesting. At last on the iSth of Marcb^ 
the definitive treaty was finally adjusted. 
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Eserctses. 

Whtt prevented hit Majesty from mectiii^ wtth Parliament ? Wlio wn 
•ppointed Reg/nt f What took place in parliaosent oo the tenth of Maidi 
How did the people testify their loyalty and aflbcUon } ^Whzt inteliigcoce 
did his Majesty*! speech announce ? Who brought forward the questi9 
of the Slave Trade ? What success attended Lord Cornwaliis in India ^ 
On what terms did he conclude a treaty with Tippoo? 
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1 792. We now come to treat of a most eventful pe- 
riod in the British histoiy ; a period in which our inva- 
luable coDsiitution was threatened with dangers the most 
alarming and unprecedented, it was not "' difficult to 
foresee that the French revolution must produce conse- 
quences of the utmost importance to Europe in genera/,* 
particularly to Britain, both on account of its yicioity 
and the connexion which subsisted betwixt the two 
countries. 

It would be difficnit to giira an idea of the ferment and 
commotion that was occasioned by the French rerolutioa 
at that time in Great Britain. The proselytes to French 

Erinciples spoke and acted as if a sudden blaze of light 
ad illuminated the darkened world ; as if mankind had 
awakened from a dream, and just opened their eyee, 
hitherto obscured by prejudice and superstition. Cod* 
gratulatory addresses were sent from different societies 
to the national convention, extolling ^their^new constitQ* 
tion with the highest praises ; the press teemed with 
publications of the most seditious tendency : the whole- 
some principles of our ancestors were derided as the pre« 
jndices of narrow miuds ; and nothing was heard but the 
vain sounds of Jiberty, equality, and the rights of man. 
A book was at this time published by one Paine, which 
contributed very much to poison the minds of the igno- 
rant and profligate ; and to spread the infection of French 
principles among the lower classes oi people. The as- 
tonishing rapidity of its circulation, together with the 
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s.accesses of tlie French in the Netherlands, inspired the 
favourers of French anarchy with unusual boldness, and 
under the specious pretext of reform, they entered into 
designs for the subversion of the British government. 

The first measure that was adopted in this difficult cri« 
sis, was the Alien bill whith estalblished regulations re« 
specting foreigners arriving in Britain. 

This was followed by another bill to prevent the cir« 
culation of assign ats, bonds, promissory notes, £icc« is*, 
sued under the authority of France ; another bill was 
passed for restraining the exportation of naval stores, 
Hnuniinition, £cc. and an order of council was issued for 
preventing the exportation of corn to France. These 
were strong measures ; but rendered absolutely necessary 
by the threatening aspect of the times. 

While these affairs were transacting in parliament^ 
lord Loughborough was honoured with the great seal of 
Kngland, and was called to succeed lord Thurlow on the 
woolsack. 

The French having now imbrued their hand^ ip tho 
blood of their sovereign ; having by repeated decrees 
held out encouragement and protection to traitors in e* 
very country, and endeavoured to kindle the ilames of 
rebellion in the world, the situation of Great Britain 
was rendered to the last degree critical and alarming. 

17^3, Having by the opening of the Scheldt, manifest- 
ed their contempt of all the existing treaties of lEurope^ . 
Great Britain determined to remain no longer an uncon« 
cerned spectator of what was transacting on the conti-* 
nent. On the 38th of January a message was delivered to 
I the house of commons, informing them that his majesty 
I thinks it indlspensibly necessary to make a further aug« 
mentation of his forces by sea, for opposing views of 
I aggrandizeoient and ambition on [the part of France..-^ 
( The question in favour of the address was carried both 
I in the ho^se of lords and commons without a division, 
i The French, however, anticipated our intentions, what- 
( ever they might have been, by a decree of the conven- 
j tion, formally declaring war against his Britannic majet- 
I iy^ and the Stadrholder. 

It la the mean time events on the continent became eve« 
il £ e 
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Tf da7 iDore octticdl and alanning. InsteacI of deliveiw 
ki§* France from the tj.raiuij bv which she was oppress 
•ed, the coaabined armies had been obliged to retreat 
with loss, and tbe arraft of France wtre victorious in e» 
very quarter. General Montesquieu bad over. run Sax« 
oojr and Nice, and the whole of the Au'striao Nether- 
lands were subjected by JDunioorier to her dominion be- 
fore ^tbe . conclusion of tbe year. The next campaign 
was begun with the same succesfics. General Duroouriei 
assembled his army in tbe vicinity of Antwerp. Previa 
CUB to his utiprovoked aggression of Holland, he pub- 
lished a roanrfesto auvitiog the Dutch to i*ebel agaistt 
their lawfiil sovereign. H^da, surrendered after a ve^ 
Cceble resistauce. JDuinourier.dispatcli^d getteral Ber^- 
neron to the attack of WiUismstadt, and general d'Ac- 
con to Gertruydeiiberg. On tbe (ourfii of March, Ger- 
truydenberg surrendered ; and at this place Duinourierss 
successes ended* Oq tbe first of March gener^il flair- 
fait having passed the KoeTii attacked the French post% 
and compelled them to retreat with tbe los&of two thou- 
sand men. The -foUowing jday Uie archduke attacked 
them anew with considerable success. On the third the 
French were driven from Aix-la>Chapelle, with tbe loss 
of four thousand men killed and onetnoasaAd taken pri- 
soners. But the battle 4of Neerwiuden was nvost fatal t(^ 
the enemy. Besides their loss of men in tlie £e\d, six 
thousand immediately deserted, and proceeded t» BrQ&- 
sels and Fxance. Dumourier cotitinuiug to retreat, at 
last came to an agreement with the Imperialists that be 
should net be seriously interrupted, it was fuNv agreed 
between him svnd ^he Austrians, that while Xat latter 
took possession of Conde and YaleocieAoesi, he shooM 
inarch to Paris, didsoLve the convention, and delivei 
France from her tyrannical oppressors. Sev^eral circum- 
stances, bowet'er, contributed to render the coodact of 
Dumoivrier suspected by the national coaventioti, wb 
sent comnussioners in order to discover his designs ; the 
consequence of which wjsls^ that he was obliged to make 
his escape with all haste. 

By the defection of Dumourier^ tbe whole army of 
she north was left exposed to the atta«;ks of a oiitueiout 



ttfld'vidoifea? enemy. The command' of this army was 
provisionally given to geaenil Dampierre, by the com* 
missioners. 

• The war had hitherto been carried on with varion* 
success^ when an action of a very serions natare took 
place on the 8th of iMay. General D^impierre on that 
d:*y advanced to dislodge the aflied-forces who were post- 
ed in the wood of Rheims and Vicoigne. In th}$' actiotl 
the Fi*ench general received a wound of which be died , 
next day ; leaving the command^ in the hands of general . 
lilt M arcbe. The' Britii^h distinguished themselves in - 
this action, and suffered greatly. The loss of the enei 
my was estimated at four thousand men. Kittle of itki- 
portance occurred'tH! the ^3d. On that day thlft* British » 
and Hanoverians assembled^ together with the Austria 
and German aniLiliarie8« with a design to dislodge the 
French fromiheir fortified camp on the heights of Famarti 

They experienced a tfemeudous fire (tota the enemy^ ^ 
vphom they defeated, notwithstanding, in the field ; the * 
duke of lork advanced within a srosdl • distanee o^the 
\vorks, but on aecounrof the strdngpDsittoti of the ene- 
my, thought proper to defer the attack tilf next day.-— 
The French^ however^ appreiienstte of the consequences, ^ 
abandoned their camp ana retreated.' This success ena'w 
Wed the aHies to 4ay siege to Valenciennes, which surren- 
dered on the 26lh of July. > During the whole ot thb 
^®S^f general Custine was not able t$ make any attempt 
of moment for the relief of the plaoe. TIic king of 
Prussia had been employed from the beginning of April ' 
la preparationsforthes]eget>fMentz. The garrison made 
several sorties with various success. Onf the 10th, the^ 
French army of the Rhine made a grand attempt for 
the i^lief of Mentzr Tliey attempted to force their waj 
not far fi*om Landau, and made an attack in three places 
at once. They were, however, repulsed in every part 
by general Wurmser. This last ellbrt proving unsuccess- 
ful, the garrison capitulated on the '42d^ on condition that 
. they should tiot serve for the space of one year against 
the allies.- 

With these achievmeats terminated the success of the 
lie 4 
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alliM. After the reduction oF Valencieimes a grand 
council of war was held^ in which it was resolved^ con* 
trary^ it is said, to the opinion of the Austrian com^ 
luauders, that the British^ HaDOTerians, and Dutch, 
should separate from the main army, and attack West 
Flanders. In consequence of this determination, the 
British, Hanoverians, and the Dutch, with some Ans- 
triaus and Hessians, commenced their march to Dun- 
kirk* On the 24th of August the duke of York at« 
tacked and drove in the Fi-ench outposts, after an action 
in which the Austrian geueral Daltou was killed. Ge* 
neral Frcytag, whp commanded the covering armj of 
the allies, was soon after attacked and totally rooted* 
The British lost their heavy caonoo and baggage, wiib 
two thousand men* The contcqoence of tbie disaiter 
was, that the siege was] soon after raised* 8eireral en- 
gagements took place at this time beiweeo prince Co- 
bourg and the French general Jordaa* The attacki 
were repeated and terrible on both sides, and the eoemj 
were but too successful in driving back the allied forest* 
Tbey now threatened the whole of maritime Flanden. 
A detachment of British troops ready to sail to the West 
Indies were hastily sent to Osteod, and pteveoted £» 
the present the farther progress of the Ftencb, 

1793. Bot while the enemy were successful isthm 
military operations on the frontiers, internal discord be* 
gan to make it^ appfatance in (he interior of France« 
Marseilles, Lyons, and Toulon rose up against their op- 
pressors. Lyons was attacked on the eighth of August, 
and after repeated assaults, surrendered to general l>op> 
pet, by whom the most dreadful enormities wete com- 
mitted upon the wretched inhabitants ; and one of the 
noblest and most ancient cities of France laid desolate. 
The Marseillois shortly after submitted ; but the leading 
people of Toulon surrendered to the British admiral lord 
Hood, on condition that he should preserve to them as 
a deposit the town and shipping for Louis XVII. The 
siege of Toulon was commenced by general Cartaux ia 
the beginuing of September. After several sallies the 
place was judged not tenable, and in the course of^ the 
day they embarked the troop^', after having set file to 
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tile arseaal. Crowds of people of ev^ry rank, age, 
; and sex, hurried ou board the shipa to avoid tlie veii- 
' geance oi' theii^ countrymen. Tlurty-one ships of the 
I line were found by the British kt Touloa ; thirteen were 
ieft ; tea were burnt ; four had been previously sent to 
Krest aud Rochfort with live thousand republicans, who 
' c6uld not be trusted ; aud Britain finally obtained by the 
' e&peditioiv three ship^ of the line and live frigates. 
' 17D3. Oii the side of the Khi'we a great variety of 
' <*Veuts occurred during the months of' August aud Sep«* 
' tember. General* VVurmser stormed the lines of Wei- 
' semburgh, and penetrated to Uagenau, from whence he - 
' vras driven back by the French, and after several dread* 
ful conflicts be was (inally obliged to retreat across the 
Hhtne. The blockade of Landau was raised i fort Lou- * 
is was evacuated, and Kaifei^slatero, Germersheiaiy and • 
' Spires submitted to the French. The decree that had 
pjussed the convention ibV placing France in a state of re- 
^^.isitioD, had already given the enemy a superiority ia ' 
pQint of numbers^ which neither bravery nor superior dis« 
Nctpline conid withstand* - In^ this manner ended tiie -cs^m*-* 
p^igo, 

JE'xercfses* - 

What event ao^ changed the face of affairs in Europe f 'Howr litd the"* 
British proselytes to French principles act? What measures did Govern- 
ment adopt in this difficult cri:»is ? Who succeeded Lord Thliriow I Hovk 
dfd Britain act after the ^opening of the Scheldt }' Against whom did th« 
"French declare "war?* What victories did DuihoUrier gain? ?*' What ngrce- 
I inent did be make with tlie Austrian^? Who ^succeeded Duaourier? ' 
I Wliat became lof Daoapierre ? Who took Valenciennes ? 'By whom wa» 
j Mehtz t&ken ? "What loss did the duke of York sustain before Duiiklrk ? 
"Whostopr the progress of the French in Flanders? How did the inhabi- 
I tanu'of Marseilles, Lyons, and Toulon act? What became of the tbigSi' 
!■ found at Toulon t In what conflicu was Wurmscr engaged ?- 

i ■ ^ ■ . 

i 

' sEdTioir - XX.- 

I - ~ . 

1794.' On ibe 2l8t of January his majesty opeoed 
f the parliament witb the usual Ibrinalities* The audres^ 
f was voted by a Inrge majorit j. Not less tliauthfee mo« 

1 
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lions were maJe by dilFerent members of the oppositioa 
for altering the ctiminal law of Scotland : the landing of 
Hessian troops, the conduct of the war^ were all repro- 
bated by opposition. The treaty concluded with tbe 
king of Sardinia, likewise underwent a severe investiga- 
tion. The resolution, however, allowing his majesty to 
make good the treaty passed without a division. Tbe 
chancellor of the exchequer then moved two resolutions 
to allow his majesty L.4,500,000 for the present year, by 
a loan on exchequer bills, which were put and carried. 

The success which attended the French revolLtion as- 
sisted greatly the propagation of the principles professed 
by the Jacobins in Britain. A plan had been digested 
and acted upon, the object of which was, to assemble a 
convention of the people for the purpose of assuming the 
character of a general representation of the natiou, su- 
perseding the representative capacity of the bouse of 
commons, and arrogating the legislative •pov%^er of ihc 
country at large. In consequence of the informatioo 
they had received on this subject, the ministry issued 
Warrants for apprehending Messrs Home Tooke, Hardy, 
Thelwall, and several other persons on a charge of high 
treason. Their trials shortly after commenced ; when 
they were all acquitted, 'i'he books and papers of the 
Xiondon Corresponding Society were also seized and re- 
ferred to a committee of secrecy, who brought upiheir 
report on the I6th of May, when Mr Pitt, after an elo- 
quent speech, moved for a bill " empowering his majes- 
ty to secure and detain all persons suspected of designs 
against his crown and government." Tbe bill met with 
a strong opposition ; it passed however by a great majes- 
rity. On the ilth of July his majesty terminated the 
session by si speech to both houses of parliame&t ; after 
which several changes took plaoe in ad mi nisi rat ton.— 
The duke of Portland was made one of his majesty's 
jirincipal secretaries of state, Mr Windham secretary at 
war, and earl FitzwiiilAin viceroy of Ireland. 

The campaign of 1 793 had terminated very unfavour- 
ably for the allies. By various negociiliorts ti e cam- 
paign of 17*J4 was delayed till a late i>eriod. On the 
sixth of March tlie duke of York arrived on the conii-' 
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«ent to take the command of the British army, and on 
the 17th he proceeded with general Clairfait to Valeu-' 
cieones, where a council of war was held with the prince 
of Saxe Cobourg. Towards the latter end of March' 
the French made their appc^arance in West Flai>ders, and 
on the 27th of that mouth, they attacked the Austiiaii 
outposts at Catean, Beanvais, and l^lesmes, in the vi- 
cinity of Landrecy. They were however obliged to re- 
treat with the loss of nine hundred men. 

1794. On the ninth of April the emperor arrived at 
£russels, from whence be proceeded to Vjvlencieniies, 
vi'here his presence diffused universal joy through the al- 
lied army. The emperor having reviewed the couibioed * 
forces on the heights above Catean, proceeded in eight 
coluipns to invest Landrecy, a small but well fortihed 
town. The objects of these columns wete the redoubts 
and village o^ Vaux, and the strong cntrenchraents of 
the French in the wood called Bois de Bouchain. The ' 
fire of the republicans was at first severe, but finding 
their position no longer tenable against the superior force - 
of the British, they retreated as soon as the latter ap- 
proached to a close engagement. The siege of Liandre- 
cy surrendered in about ten days. In consequence of 
these successes, a grand attack was resolved upon, which 
xvas to oblige the enemy to evacuate the whole of Flan- 
ders. By some unaccountable treachery on the part of 
the allies, the enemy were acquainted with the whole 
plan. The issue was such as might be expected ; the 
allies, were obliged to retreat in the most disorderly nian^ 
ner, and were pursued with great loss by the enemy.,^ 
They collected as soon as the desperate state of their atV. 
fairs would admit, and resumed their former positiou.,,^ 
The enemy encouraged by this victory, determined ^^^ 
^ive the allies no respite, and next day attacked thf^t^ 
with a force of one hundred thousand men* They 
fust succeeded in driving in the out-posts, but a r^\^ 
forcemeat :irrtving wilder the command of major-get^^r^ 
Fox, the skill and intrepidity of that officer en abUi^ ^V 
allies to maiutam their position j who m their turn tt^ ^^ 
a general attack upon the French posts, in wlucH ^y^^ 
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were defeated wridi itmaeiise loss, and ^^Uiged to retreat 

thirty miles. 

Amidst all our raififortones on the continent, we had 
still the coosalini; reflection of triumphing completely o- 
ver the enemy at sea. The wiiole of the French West 
India islands weris subjagated by our na?y» In the 
month of May, the French, adxious lor the fate of a 
large convoy expected from America, sent out the Brest 
fleet to the amount of twenty-six sail. On the- first of* 
June^ lord Howe having i)btaiDed the weather- gage* o( 
the enemy, brought tliem to a close action. A despe^ 
rate engagement accordingly commenced ; which the 
enemy's ficet supported with amazing obstinacy aQdcoii«^ 
rage : but nothing could withstand the skill, ^discii^iney 
and valour of the British fleet. In less than an hour 
theFrench admiral, who had been engaged by the Queen 
Charlotte, crowded off, and was' foUdwed -by most of th« 
ships in his van in boadttion to carry sail, leaving ten or 
twelve of his crippled or dismasted ships* bebiad. Snch^ 
however, was the disabled state of the British fleet that 
several of these escaped. Six ships of the line, reiiiaio* 
ed in possession of the British admiral, and ^erer broogbt 
safe into Plymouth ; and one was smik* * 

1794. In the course of the preceding year, a tiea(f • 
of marriage had been negociated ^between his royal high- 
iiess the prince of Wales, and the ppincess Caroline of 
Brunswick, daughter to the duke of Brunswick.^ On 
considering his majesty's message, the commons voted 
the annual sum of L. 1^5,000 as a suitable establishment 
to the heir apparent to tij^ throne. Of this L«,65,OU0 
with the income of the duchy of Cornwall was set apart 
for the liquidation of bis debts. 

In addition to the calamities of the last campai^, the 
British army was afflicted with disease to such a degree, 
that great part of it was rendered wholly incapable of 
any exertion. They continued retreating before the e« 
oemy, and were obliged in tiu« severe season to pass the 
night under the canopy of tlie inclement sky. ay their 
retreat they left the most important places in the United 
Provinces open to the conquerors. Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, and iJ^^t successively surrendered to the eoemyi 



I Und on the tweBtieth Pichegra entered Amsterdam, at 
the head of five thousand men. Le^den^ Hserlem^ Bfeda, 
f Wiiliamstadt^ and Bergen-op-Zoom shortiy after capU 
I tujated) and were followed bj the whole province of 
I Zealand. 

While these events were taking place in the Low 
t Countries, the campaign seemed rather to languish on 
I the Rhine, and was at last x^oucluded by common eon« 
^ Bent of the hostile generals, who agreed to a suspension 
I of arms for three mouths, which was raliiied by the re- 
1 gpective powers. 

I > 1795. As his majesty was proceeding this session at 

I the usaal hoxw to oneu the pHrliament, rhc most daring 

I insults were offered pirn as he passed along, by the crowd 

I in St James* park, which was much greater than usual, 

, in the streets adjoining VVestmiuster-hall ; stones and o^ 

, ther things were thrown, several of which struck the 

state-coach. As his majesty returned from the honse^ 

the outrages were renewed, and after he alighted, the 

state-coach was attacked and almost totally destroyed. 

Immediately after, a bill, which was violently opposed, 

passed both houses of parliament, for the more eifeetual 

preventing seditious meetings and assemblies. 

On the eontinent the French proceeded withiheir a« 
eual success ; till being weakened by the vast tract of 
country they had over-run, they became less able to re« 
•ist the attacks of the Austrians, who had received con* 
eiderable reinforcements. ' They were compelled to re- 
tire with precipitation before the' Austrian forces, who 
hung closely ou their rear, and allowed them no respite. 
The peasantry, encouraged by their distressed situation, 
embraced the present opportunity of revenging the op- 
pressions they had suffered from them. Prince Charle?, 
in conse(;aence of his successes, commenced the siege of 
Kebl, u4iich after a desperate resistance, was obliged to 
capitulate. 

Dismayed by the successes of the Frencli, several states 

liad sept ambassadors to Paris to open a negociation for 

peace. A treaty was concluded with Spain and several 

I of the German princes. The English government* also 

I ^eot lord Malmsbury^ who delivered two memorials oa 
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the priocipal objects of restitatiooy. oompeatation, un^ 
reciprocal arraogements. Here tbc negociation eaded : 
fur 00 reading the meOioriiAls receivad on the sevetiieeDik 
of Decern ber.| the directory ac^oainted lord Malmes- 
burj on the eighteenth^ that the/ conid bear of no pro« 
positions contrary to the constiialiony and the lawsantf 
treaties by which the republic was eogaged ; and Itke^ 
wise enjoining him to leave Paris in twentj.fonr hours. 
£xercf^s. 
What took place in the Session of 1794 ? What pl«i» wete^ig«st«i b^ 
the Jacobins in Britain ^ What bccime of those who were apprebcodcd? 
What change took place in Administration i When tii 4 the duke of Yoik 
usume the comnand ? What town furrtadered to the Emperor? Bf 
what means was the Plan of tbc Altiet disooacerted ? What wtn tke 
unhappy coMequencei? Wbat splendid victory did X-ord Howe gain? 
Whom did the^rince of Wales marry f By what means, was the British 
^my rendered iacaptbie of eiertion^ What towns lurreodered to the 
French; In .what manner was his Msjestjr insulted ? Who compdkd 
the Frcftoh to retreat /How was Lord Malme*barjr trtated? 
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1796. Among other projects-ofhbstHity* which" tbs 
French government bad- mediuted against Britain, ths 
invasion of t Ireland at this .period engaged their afteo- 
4ion ; and <tfaongh it proved abortive, yet it exeited a 
considerable- degree ol alarm. The sqnadron under vice* 
admiral Bouret sailed from Brest • tbe^entii of- Deceio^ 
ber, and anchored -in Bantry Bay^ on the coast of Ire« 
land i here they remained for some days, .waititig the ar- 
rival of the frigate which conveyed the commander-io* 
chieft who had been separated from the Aeet in a strong 
gale of wind, the day after its departure from. Brest} 
but finding it impossible to remai|V<any longer in that si- 
tnation, on account oC the tempestuous weather, the; 
set sail for Brest, .and were followed at different periods 
by the rest of the fleet, except two ships of the line aoi 
three frigates, which were either taken or sunk. 

In one part of bis majesty's speech, he had taken no* 
tioe of the invasion which the enemy had * projected a* 
gainst England, which although it excited no senoos ap 
pjoehcosions, .was not tobe completely despised*. • Mr Pitt 
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brought forward tlie bosmess in the house of commons, 
und pointed out the means by ;wbkih he proposed to raise 
fifteen thousand men, to be devided between the land 
and sea service, to raise a supplementary levy of sixty 
thousand for the milixia, and tweoly thousand cavalry ; 
which, with a few alterations and amendmejits were a- 
greed to^ 

The total of the supplies for the year amounted to 
X* -7,64 7,000. In explaining the different articles of 
expenditure, Mr Pitt alluded to an expeuce of a partis 
cular nature, viz. the sum of Xi. 1,^00,000 which with- 
out atny public discussion, had been granted by ministiy 
to the emperor^ This measure the opposition reprobat- 
ed in the strongest terms^ 

17U7. Meanwhile, amidst this scene (^ faction, of 
anutual asperity and reproach, a most alarming mutiny 
broke out in the navy, formerly the pride and glory of 
4.be British nation* Several letters were addressed tm 
-earl Howe, which, as they were anonymous, could not 
be attended to. This imagined neglect produced a ge* 
.jieral correspondence by letter through the whole 6eet^ 
and ou the. i4th of April, when the signal was made to 
prepare for sea« a general disobedience was obvious ; 
-^nd instead of weigiiing anchor, the fieamen of the ad- 
jniral'ji ship gave three cheerei, and these cheers were 
luiswered in the same manner from the other ships, De^ 
legates wereihen.appoiiited for each ship to represent 
'the whole fleet, and the cabin of the admiral's ship was 
fixed upon as th^ place of their deUberatioa. In short, 
the whole of their conduot. was totally different from tlm 
honest unreflecting characters of JBtitish seamen ; the u« 
naniniity with which they acted manifested a complete 
combinatioti, and evid*ittly shewed that they aet«d upon 
$L deliberate and premeditated plan of mutiny. ^ Petitions 
i^cre drawn up and presented to, the admirals tbeo npoo 
the spot, stating 'their demand of an increase of wages, 
and also some regulations for their bene&t with respect 
to the ratio of ,pvovisi«Ms. On tiie eighteenth a com« 
l&ittee of the admiralty arrived at Portsmouth, vho 
4nade several propositions to reduce the men to obedi- 
jeuce: the lords -of the admiralty next conferred with 
;tbe dekgates, who assiured their loidsbips that no ac* 
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rangemcnt woald be considered as final, until it should 
be sanctioned by king and parliament, and guaranteed 
hy a proclamation for a general pardon. 

Matters remained in tills situation fill the twenty-third 
when earl Hoive returned to his ship, hoisted his flag, 
and after a short address to the crew, he informed the« 
that he had brought with him, a redress of alF their grie- 
vances, and his majesty's pardon for the offenders : after 
some deliberation, these offers were accepted, and everf 
man returned with cheerfulness to his duty. It was no^ 
generally believed that all disputes were settled, but ei- 
ther by some misunderstanding, or by design, the sailori 
were betrayed into a belief that the government deluded 
them u ith vain hopes, and never intended to accede to 
their requests. This rekindled the flame of mutiny, and 
on the seventh of May, %vlien lord Bridport made the 
signal to weigh anchor, every ship at St Helen's refused 
♦o obey. A meeting of the delegates was ordered on 
board the London. Vice.adu^iral Colpoys opposed their 
coming on board, and gave orders to the marines to 
level their pieces at them ;, a slight skirmish ensned, 
in which five of the seamen were killed. The whole 
crew of the London now turned their guns towards th^ 
stern, and threatened to blow all aft into the water, no* 
less the commanders surrendered ; to this impertow me- 
nace they reluctantly submitted, and admiral Colpojs 
and captain Griflith were confined for several boors is 
separate cabins. 

In this mutinous state did they continue till the 14t)l 
6f May, when lord Howe at length ari-ived from the ad« 
miralty with plenary powers to enquire into and settle thf 
matters in dispute : he was also t he welcome bearer of 
an act of parliament, which had been passed on tha 
ninth, granting an additional allowance, and also ,hit 
majesty's proclamation of pardon for all who should im- 
mediately return to their duty. Affairs being thus ad- 
justed, the sailors appeared perfectly satisfied 5 the ofli- 
eers were generally reinstated in theit commands, the 
flag of disaffection was struck, and the fleet prepared to 
put to sea to encounter the enemy. 

Shortly after an alarming mutiny broke out at the 
Nore« The mutineers, in i>aItHtion ol "/>rtv?t had been 
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done-at Pottsmonth, chose delegates from every ship, of 
"wVioni a man of the name of Richard Parker was ap- 
pointed president. After having either confined or sent 
ashore tneir principal officers, they transmitted to the 
lords of the admiralty a series of articles or conditions,- 
to which they peremptorily demanded compliance, as the 
only terms on which they would return to obedience. — 
On the 23d of May they struck the flag of admiral Buck-' 
ner, and hoisted the red flag, the symbol of mutiny in its 
stead. 

1797. The mutiny having now risen to a most alarm. 
ing height, a deputation of the lords of the admiralty, 
a.t the head of whom was earl Speucer, proceeded to 
Shecrness ; but finding the sailors rather rising in inso- 
lence and disobedience, than inclining to submission, they 
departed, after having signified to the seamen, that they 
were to expect no concessions whatever, further than 
what had been already made by the legislature, the be- 
nefit of jvhich they might enjoy on returning to duty. 
The seamen now perceived their desperate situation, 
and with a view of extorting a compliance with their 
demands, they proceeded to block up the Thames, by 
refusing a free passage up and down the river to th^ 
Xondon trade. The ships of neutral nations, howevej^, 
colliers, and a few small craft were suffered to pass, hav. 
ing first received a passport, signed Richard Parker, as 
president of the delegates. 

All hopes of an accommodation being now given up, 
every necessary measure was taken to compel the sea- 
men (o return to their duty. An act of parliament was 
speedily passed for preventing all intercourse with the 
ships in a state of mutiny 5 all the buoys were removed 
from the river Thames, and the neighbouring coast by 
order of government ; great preparations were also made 
at Sheerness against an attack from the mutinous ships, 
which had manifested some strong dispositions to bom- 
bard that place ; and after the rejection of the last at- 
tempt at a reconciliation, through the medium of lord 
J^orthesk, measures were taken by lord Keith, apd Sir 
C. Grey, to attack the fleet from the works at Sheer- 
ness, with gun-boats, and every thing else necessary for 

E f 
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tbatpnrpose* Happily however, the defection of seve^ 
lal of die ships, and other strong symptoms of disanion, 
rendered the application of force unnecessary. Oa tbe 
i6th of June several more of them pulled down the red 
flag. The rest of the fleet in a few days followed tbcir 
example, and went under the g-uns of the fort at Sheer- 
iiess. Immediately upon this, admkal Buckoer^s boat 
went to the Sandwich with a picket- guard of soldiers t« 
arrest Parker, who was very peaceably surrendered to 
them with about thirty other delegates. Their triak 
shortly after commenced ; some of tliem were executed; 
a considerable number remained under sentence, till tbe 
signal victory. of admiral Duncan, when they were par« 
doned. The seamen /returned very {»eaeeably to their 
duty, and Britain was by the blessing of Providence de- 
livered from a situation of the most extreme peril, aod 
where one accident or mistake might have been the cause 
of unspeakable distress, if not utter ruin. 

W hile the tranqnillity of the nation was disturbed, and 
its existence endangered by the mutinous disposition of 
it€ most eifective defenders, an evil, which appeared at 
first of scarcely inferior magnitude, threatened to over* 
whelm in ruin the pecuniary resources and even commerce 
of the country. In the year 1797, the bank of Eng^ 
land suspended its payments in specie, aud yet public 
credit remained unshaken. 

One powerful cause of this event seems to have bcea | 
the terror of an invasion, which induced the farmers j 
and other persons at a distance from the metropolis to 
withdraw their meney from the hands of those bankers 
with whom it was deposited. The run, therefore com- 
menced upon the country banks, and the demand forspe* 
cie soon reached the metropolis. In this alarming state, 
the ministry found themselves compelled to interfere, 
and an order of tlie privy council was issued oh the 16th 
of February, prohibiting the directors from issuing any 
cash in payment. The business was immediately laid 
before parliament, and a committee appointed to exa- 
mine into the ijtate of the bank, whos^report allayed all 

rment. 
^ Xhp war on the part of Great Britain was, during 
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this year almost exclusivelj conSoed to naval operatton.v 
in \thich the skill and activity of the British seamen 
uas eroiDently conspicuous, and invariably crowned widi 
victory. 

1798. A memorable action to»k place on the I4th 
of February off Cape St Vincent. The British squadron 
under the command of Sir John Jarvis^ amounting- to no 
more than 'fifteen sail of the line , while that of the 
Spanish consisted of twenty-seven, one of which was^ a 
four-decker, and carfied 136 guns. Shortly after the 
action became general^ the British admiral accomplished 
bis design of breaking through the enemy's line; and 
after an engagement of some hours, which was but feeb- 
ly supported by tbe enemy, the British remained in pocr* 
session of four ships of the Une. This splendid victory^ 
was achieved wtth little loss on the part of the British ; 
tbe killed and wounded* amounting to three hundred men. 

Tjie Dutch were still more unfortunate in their naval 
operations, but not equally inglorious ; they supported a 
long and bloody engagement with amazing obstinacy and 
courage,, and every man continued faithful to the last to 
their gallant leader. Admiral Duncan c<ommenced the ac- 
tion by breaking. the enemy's line^and cut them off from 
getting into the Texel; this land being then^distant about 
seven miles. While the rear was attacked by the lar- 
board division under vice« admiral Onslow,, the com- 
mander* in-chief directed all his attention to the enemy's 
'van, and his own ship the Venerable, was in close action 
for near two hoursand an half, when he observed all 
the masts of the Dutch admiral's ship go by the board ; 
she was,, however, defended for some time after in a 
roost gallant manner,. but was at last obliged to strike 
to the ' Veuerable,. admiral De Winter himself being 
the only man left on the quarter. deck, who was not 
either killed or wounded. Shortly after the greatest 
part of the enemy's squadron surrendered. The great 
• importance of this victory was not fully known at the 
time it was gained. It did cot appear till afrerwardv 
that this fleet was designed to assist the French in tbeirv 
latended invasion of this country^ 
Ef;:S. 
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Mserctses* ' 

What excited aa alarm in firitain ? How were the desi^s of tiie 
French frustrated ? What mutiny broke out ? How did the delegatcf 
ftct } What address did Earl Howe make to his crew > By ivhat Aieans 
was its success prevented ? What intrepidity did admiral Golpoys display? 
When were affairs happily adjusted ? What afterwards took place at the 
Kore ? What compulsive measures were adopted by Government ? When 
did the seamen return to their duty f What became of the delegates? 
W^hat change took place in the Bank of England payments ? What splen- 
did victory did Admiral Jarvb obtain } Were the Dutch as unfortunate ? 
Hov did Admiral Diincaa display his valour ? 



SECTION XI. 

1798. While Brltatn triumphed so completely at sea^ 
a negociatioD was entered into at Lisle for the purpose of 
restoring peace between the French directory aod JSng- 
land. Lord Malmesbury arrived at Lisle in the begin- 
ning of July, and on the eighth delivered iu his profei 
as the basis of the negoeiation. After a long discussion^ 
and the strongest professions of a sincere desire to con- 
clude a peace, the French plenipotentiaries sent a note 
on the fifteenth, peremptorily demanding whether lord 
Malmesbury 's powers were sufficient to restiore all the 
possessions taken frono France or her allies ; and on his 
answering in the negative, he received another note re- 
c^uiring him to return in twenty-^four hours to obtain the 
necessary qualifications from his own court. 

Having rejected our offers of peace, the enemy resnnr* 
ed the project of an invasion of Britain, and it was ge- 
nerally believed that they seriously intended to make the 
attempt. Vast preparations were made in all the differ* 
ent sea-ports of France : a great number of flat-bottom- 
ed boats and transports were fitted out ; and a formidable 
force was assembled near the sea^coast, to which they 
gave the absurd appellation of <* The array of Eng- 
land.^' Idle stories were likewise propagated about rafts 
of an immense size, in which they were to float over to 
England, and to carry terror anfl dismay to her shores. 
The conduct adopted by the ministry was prudent and 
judicious. By some the invasion was supposed so coni- 
pletely chimerical and impracticable, as to render any 



f^reparatlon annecessary. Instead of sleeping in this 
Iklse security, the ministry took every necessary precau^ 
lion to repel their attacks. 

A bill was pas ed for enabling tite king to provide 
fljiore efFectnaUy fof the defetrce of the country, and to ' 
indemnify such persons as might sustain loss or injury, ^ 
in consequencie of the measures which it might be neces- 
sary to take for the general defence of the c^buntry, &cc. 
likewise to ascertain these who were wiHing near their 
.0wa homes to co-operate with the existing iorke of the 
country, whether as soldiers, prisoners, drivers' of wag. 
ons, or in any other situation ; circular letters were ad- 
idressed to the lord lieutenants of the counties, informing 
them that any corps of respectable householders would 
be. accepted : in sl|ort. every measure was taken by mi- 
nistry which could insure internal tranquillity, or defeat 
the attempts of our enetniies. 

At no period of onr history was so much zeal and cotti-' * 
rage displayed by the British nation, who united as one 
man in defence of their invaluable constitution ; and ' 
V^ith firmness and magnanimity rallied round the stan-~ 
dard of freedom, in defence of their most gracious so-; 
vereign, and those liberties handed down to them by 
their ancestors as their invaluable birth-ri-ght ; resolved^ 
either to pifeserve these blessings or perish in the attempt* • 
Such indeed was the spirit, zeal, and loyalty of the Bri- ' 
tish nation, that the enemy, after having solemnly pro-' 
.raised that they would be in England before the springy • 
finally abandoned the attempt, and instead of ti)e inva« 
sfon of Britain,, their fleet set sail for Egypt^ accoinpa- ' 
nied by a great number of transports; k being their in- 
tention forcibly to effect a settlement in the country, and ' 
by degreed to |^netrate to ih& British settlements in tbe^ * 
East Indies. 

But while the ministry watched with a jealotis and 
•vigilant eye the preparations of the enemy abroad, their 
attention was called to a conspiracy of a very dangerous 
nature at home. Mr O'Connor, a young man of farai> - 
ly^ leagued with several obscure persons, had given ju&t 
grounds for su&pectiiig his designs. In cottseqae{iOe;0#* 

Ff4 
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tbe$e stispicioiis, he, together with his accom^ices urere 
watched, and traced to Margate, from whence they in- 
tended to embark for France. They were accordingly 
apprehended, and shortly after brought to trial for high 
treason. Of the prisoners, one O'Coigley was found 
guilty and executed. O'Connor apd the rest were ac« 
<^uitted« 

1?98. We turn from these afflicting scenes to one of 
the most brilliant naval victories, which adorn the his« 
tory of Great Britain achieved off the month of the Nile, 
hy the iHnstrious admiral Nelson. The Frenoh fleet 
having escaped the British in their voyage to Egypty 
and safely landed their forces at Alexandria, were os 
their return home, when admiral Nelson having recon« 
noitred the harbour of Alexandria, perceived tha^ it was 
full of vessels of various kinds, and that the French flag 
was dying on board several of the ships. The enemy's 
tieet was first discovered by the Zealous,^eaptain Hood^ 
who immediately communicated by signal, the number 
of ships, sixteen^ lyiog at anchor in line of battle, in a 
bay upon the larboard bow, which he afterwards found 
to be Aboukir Bay. They were drawn up near the 
i4)ore in a strong and compact line of battle, ianked by 
four frigates and numerous gun-boats, and protected in 
the van by a battery planted on a small island. Thepos* 
ition of the enemy presented the most fcMrmidable obsta- 
cles '^ but the aduiiral viewed these with the eye of a 
seaman determined on attack. The admiral's designs 
were as fuU^'known to his squadron* as was his determine 
ation to conquer or perish in theatteippt. In approach- 
ing the enemy, he was deprived of the assistance of the 
CuUoden, as it struck upon a shoal from which it could 
iiot be extricated till next naorniug. Three otlier vesself 
were hastily advancing in its rear ; but the accident 
warned them of the danger, and they were so fbrtunate 
as to avoid the shoal. The action commenced at sunset 
with an ardour and vigour which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. At about seven o'clock total darkness had come 
on, but the hemisphere was at intervals illuminated with 
the fire of the hostile fleets. The van ship oi the ene* 
my wasi dismasted in less than twelve minutes , and im 
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ten roinutM after, the second and third, very nearly at 
the same moment were also dismasted '; and at half past 
eight in the evening the fourth and lifth ships of the e-^ 
nemy's line were taken possession of by tire British. — t 
Captain Berry having received the French captains* 
swords, immediately dielivered them to the British ad« 
niral, who was below, in consequence of a severe wodnd 
he had received in the head during the heat of the at« 
tack. While the victory was yet undecided, the unfor- 
tunate admiral Birueyes received two wounds ; and hav« 
ing changed his position, he was exposed to a fresh shot 
which deprived nim of lift. Lr' Orient was warmly en a 
gaged with several of the hostile vessels, when as explol 
sion indicated the danger of a confiagratien. llie only 
boats that could swim, were instantly dispatched by the 
Vanguard, and the lives of about seventy men were sav« 
ed. The cannonading was partially kept up to the lee- 
ward of the centre, till about ten o'clock, when L'Ori< 
ent blew up with a most tremendous explosion. An aw» 
ful pause, and silence for about three minutes succeeded^ 
when the wreck of the masts and yards, which had been; 
carried to a vast height fell down into the water, and on 
board the surrounding ships. After this awful scene the 
firing recommenced with the ships to the leeward of th0 
eentre, till twenty minutes past ten, when there was a 
total cessation of tiring for about ten minutes, after which 
it was« renewed till about three in the morning, when it 
again ceased, and the whole fleet, except two ships, re- 
mained in the possession of the British. This meiQor<« 
able victory exeited the most lively demonstrations of 
joy, not only in Britain, but through all Europe. 

The enemy were likewise about this time disappoint- 
ed in another expedition which they fitted out for the 
invasion of Ireland. Their forces consisted of a ship 
of eighty guns, eight frigates, a schooner and a brig.— 
They were discovered by the squadron under Sir J. B. 
"Warren, who immediately gave the signal for a general 
chase, which was continued in very boisterous weather 
fill the night of the eleventh, when they were seen at a 
little distance to windward, the line of battle ship hav- 
ing lost her maiB- top- mast. The action commenced at 
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tweuiy miotties past'sevea o'clock id the'tDOPniag, an4 
at eleven the Hoche struck^ . aad was followed by three 
oihtrs, full of men, aod ^very thing uecessary for the 
estabttshment of their views rn Ireland. 

The victory of the Nile not only rendered the British 

. soyerergas jnthe- Mediterraneao, but aroused the powers 
OQ the cofitiQent to anotlier effort to rescue themselves 
from the tyranny of Frarnce. A- coalition was formed 
between the emperors of Russia and Germany, and the 
kingof Great Britain, which, as long as the combined 
powers agreed among themselves, prodiiced the happiest 
effects. Wliiie the French were repeatedly defeated and 
pursued across the Rhine by the Austrians, general Sa« 
warrow drove them from all their conquests in Italy* 
, 17^9. In the view of our domestic concerns, every 
other consideration was for the present absorbed in the 
question of a legislative union with Ireland. Some pre-' 
liminary discussion was introduced in* a debate in the 
British house of commons, on the twenty-third of Ja« 
nuary ; and the question was more formally and amply 
discussed in the Irish parliament, which was opened oft 
the twenty-second, with a speech from the lorg lieuten- 
ant, indirectly announcing the measure. It was, bow- 
ever opposed with the utmost extremity of violence andr 
intemperance. I'he discussion did not close tiU ndon t\\e 
following day, when the address was carried by a ina« 
jority of one. 

The report of the secret committee of the hdfise of 
comoaons, which clearly developed the viewd and inten« 
tions of the Irish traitors, occasioned the proposal of vi- 
gorous measures for the purpose of counteracting the 
progress of sedition, and checking the baneful influence 
of systematic treason* On the nineteenth of April the 
report was takes into consideration ; and Mr Pitt mov^ 
^d for a bill to renew and amend the bill passed in the 
tbirty-eighth of Jiis present majesty, for securing and 
detaining persons accused of sedition, and for a bill to 

^suppress seditious societies, and seditioMS practices.— 
Tlie resolutions passed, and a bill was brought in by the 
}Qrd mayor of London for carrying the latter part of 
l^em into effect* 
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Hxercises. 

How was the xiegociation entered into at Lisle concluded ? For what 
purpose were vast preparations noade in the sea-ports of France ? What 
prudent conduct did Ministry adopt ? For what place did the French 
fleet sail ? What became of the conspirators at home ? What briUiant 
victory did Admiral Nelaori obtain? What ships were captured ? What 
-became of the French expedition against Ireland ? What|iroportant que*, 
tion was discussed in the Irish parliament ? By what method did Minis- 
try counteract the progress of sedition \ 
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SECTION xir. 



WliUe the French were weakened by successive de^ 
feats in Italy and oa the Rhine, a plan was formed by 
tlie British govern ment, in conjunction with Russia, of 
invading the Batavian republic, with a view to the rew 
establishment of the prince of Orange; This expedi- 
tion, under the command of general Abercromby and 
admiral Mitchel, sailed from the Downs early in August, 
with one hundred and thirty transports, composing the 
first division* Early on the 27th, all the battalions of 
grenadiers and light infantry were landed under the proN 
tection of the guns of the fleet. An engagement took 
place at the moment when the JBnglish were about t^ 
take possession of the batteries and march fcMrward. It 
lasted till four in the afternoon, and the Dutch were a- 
bUged to fall back. General Abercromby being thus 
master of the point of the Helder, entrenched his advan- 
ced posts towards his right occupied with his left the 
point of the Helder, and the batteries which had been 
evacuated. From that moment the passage of the 
Texel was also occupied by the English, and admir* 
al Story was obliged to quit his anchorage to put back 
into the Vlieter, the channel towards the north, in ordet 
to be out of reach. A great part of the English con« 
voyand frigates having anchored in the road of the 
Tcxel, and the wind having freshened from the north, 
_jJmiral Story determined to take advantage of the first 
tide to fall down into the road and chase or destroy the 
convoy. At this moment a revolt broke out on board the 
Put^b .fleets and during the confusion occasioned by this 
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circumstance, the Eoglisb Beet entered ftie road of il 
l^xel, and penetrated into the Vlieter, with a favoo 
able wind and tide. In this eitremityadmiral'Storypn 
posed a sort of suspension of arms, daring, which i 
might consult bis government. Admiral Mitcbel, wb 
had just finished bis preparations forthe attack, answer 
ed the proposal of the Dutch admiral bj a categorica 
summons to hoist immediately the Orange flag* Stor 
instantly gave the signal for battle, which occaaiooed a 
once a general defection. The crews unloaded tb 
pieces, and threw the balls and cartridges ioto the sea 
Such being the disposition of the Dutch fleet. Story a» 
awered the summons, by protesting bis fidelity to th 
republic, inveighing against the treachery of his creini 
and by declaring himself prisoner of war, as well as ail 
his officers. The same evening the Orange fl^g wu 
hoisted on all the vessels of the Dutch fleet, wbiob cob< 
sisted of eight ships of the line and three frigates. Be« 
sides this fleet which sarrendered to admiral Mttcbel, 
three ships ot the line, five frigates, and five East Is* 
dia vessels were taken in the Nieuve Dieppe, as weUas 
the artillery and stores which were in the place. 

The English not having received any other leiafofce- 
roeut than a part of the duke of York's divisioo,.coa- 
sisting of four or five thousand men und^r generai \^oo^ 
it was determined by general Brune, who bad collected 
about twenty-five thousand men, to attack general A* 
bercromby, who was entrenched' behind the Zyp^ att 
had only about seventeen* thousand men. The Kuomesi 
was favourable, and he began the attack, which eode( 
dn the complete defeat of the F^ench and Batavian ar* 
my. They w«re obliged to resume their former positioo 
and to await the arrival of . fresh troops. 

Meanwhile the allied army was revn forced by the ai 
rival of the forces uode^ the duke of York,, and by th 
first division of the Russian troops under general Hei 
jnann, which landed from Yarniouth two day^ after.- 
The duke of York determined upon ao^ attack,, whicli 
notwithstanding the most desperate efforts, com^pletel 
failed, in consequence of the Russians having advance 
too far,. when they were attacked on both. Aaak?,, an 
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routed with great slaugliter. This disaster obliged the 
whole allied army to fall back to its entrenchments at 
the Zyp. Brune also occupied the same posts as he did 
before the battle. 

A general attack was again made on the second of 
October, in which the allied forces were victorious, and 
took possession of Alkmaar ; two days after a very se- 
rious engagement took place, which ended in favour of 
the Dutch ; and the English and Russians .were obliged 
to resume their former position. The failure of this last 
attack of the allied forces, rendered it impossible to pro- 
cure subsistence. An armistice was soon after conclud- 
ed at Alkmaar, the leading ^articles of which were, the 
successive re-embarkation of the allied army, the re- 
establishment of the works of the Helder, the preserva- 
tion of the works constructed by the English and Rus- 
sian army, and the restitution of eight thousand Erench 
and Batavian prisoners. Thus ended this ill fated ex- 
pedition. 

No event of great importance occurred in the history 
of our domestic affairs after this period, except the o- 
vertures which were made by Buonaparte to the British 
government, and the legislative union with Ireland. 

On the 12th of May, just as his majesty wasentCTing 
his box at Drury Lane Theatre, aud was bowing to the 
audience, a person who sat in the second row from the 
orchestra, but towards the middle of the pit got upon 
the seat, and levelling a horse pistol towards the king's 
box, fired it ; the contents going through the roof. The 
audience remained in an agony of suspeuce ; which was 
succeeded by the most violent emotions^ Terror, dis- 
may, and rage were marked on every countenance, ex- 
cept that of his majesty, who sat with the utmost sere- 
nity. The culprit was immediately secured and after- 
wards tried, when such strong evidence appeared in his 
favour, as completely satisfied the jury of the derange- 
ment of his mind* 

1800. Iq the internal history of Britain, the griev- 
oils scarcity which, by the succession of two bad har- 
vests, pressed so heavily on almost all ranks, required 
some consideration. By a long and almost constant 
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tract of raioj weather^ the crop of 1799 was most ioa« 
teriallj injured, and the harvest greatly retarded. On 
an accurate examination of the quantity of corn in tk 
country, the crop was found to be very deficient, aoJ 
the prices of all sorts of grain, and of all the necessa. 
ries of life rose to an unusual height. The people bore 
this calamity with exemplary patience, earnestly expect- 
ing that next harvest would put a period to their dis* 
tress. The crop of 1800 was nearly as deficient as tic 
crop of the preceding year, partly occasioned by-thebd 
state of the ground to receive the seed, and partly bj 
the bad quality of the seed itself. Irritated by calami- 
ty, and persuaded by foolish, inconsiderate, and wicked 
men, that the scarcity was not occasioned by the visita- 
tion of Providence, but by the artful combiaatioa of 
men; torrents of abuse, the most inflammatory and in- 
temperate, were poured forth against all those who trad- 
ed in grain or in any of the necessaries of life* Parlia- 
ment being summoned, adopted such judicious measures, 
as contributed very materially to avert the horrors of ft 
famine. 

It was now eight years since Britain had been compel- 
led to take up arms against the hostile designs of France. 
During that short period she had been exposed to penis 
novel in their nature, and menacing in their appearance, 
partly arising from the open and determined hostility of 
external enemies, partly from the insidious machina- 
tions of intestine foes. She was now about to be assault- 
ed by a combination of the Northern powers who ia 
contradiction to the whole system of maritime jurispru- 
dence, as acknowledged and practised by the nations of 
Europe, questioned her right of searching neutral vessels, 
thereby aiming an indirect blow at the superiority of her 
naval power. They affirmed that Britain had no right 
to search vessels escorted by a ship of war, that being 
deemed a sufficient security that the convoy contained 
no contraband goods ; they moreover declared, that it 
was their determined resolution, if Britain refused -to 
agree to their unreasonable pretensions, to assert their 
right by force of arms. 

it was not to be expected that Britain would.be aw- 
ed by the menaces of this hostile combination, and relin- 



•quish an tmdoabted rights sanctioned by the practice of 
all belligerent nations. Repeated attempts, however^ 
were made to conciliate the difFerent powers whose im« 
prudence was about to kindle the flames of a new war 
ID Europe. They appeared, notwithstanding, deter* 
mined on hostility, and every pacific ov^ture was treat* 
ed with neglect, and even contempt. In one country 
the subjects of Great Britain were robbed of their pro<^ 
party, detained in tedious imprisonment, and subjected 
to the caprices of a crod, vindictive, and unreasonable 
tyrant. 

While Britain was threatened with this hostile confer 
deracy abroad, disunion and dissension distracted her 
councils at home. The subject of catholic emancipa* 
tion, which occasioned a schism in her cabinet, was said 
by the party who resigned, to be necessary to complete 
and give efifect to the measures of the Irish union. Find« 
ing it impossible at present to attain this object, to tvhtch 
they attached so much importance, they determined t6 
give in their resignation as soon as the state of public 
business would allow. Their successors were Mr Ad« 
diogton, lords Hawkesbury^ Hobart, Eldon, See. 

The new arrangements being retarded by the illness 
of his majesty, several of the ministers were, by that 
alarming circumstance, obliged to remain in their res- 

Eective situations, until all apprehensions with regard to 
is recovery should be removed. As soon as that de- 
sirable event took place, those ministers who had not 
previously quitted their offices, now formally gave in 
their resignation to his majesty. 

Exercises* 

Who comman ded tlie e^cpedition against Holland ? What progress did 
General' Abercrom by make ? What became of ihc Dutch fleet ? Who 
reinforced the Allied army ? To what position were the Allies fisrced to 
retreat ? On what tfcrms was an armistice concluded ?^ What took place 
Bt Drur}'.Lane Theatre ? What calamities occurred in 1799 and 1800 f 
V^bat combination arose aroon|r the NortherD l^owers ^ What subject 
occasioned disunion in the British Councils } Who were the successors of 
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ISOl. The new ministry, as tbey had always gim 
^]ieir most decided and strenous support to the measures 
pursued by Mr Pitt, professed to nave the same vieu's, 
lU'd to act upon the same princifles. They iepeate<ily 
iiturmed that the dispute with the Northern powers was 
ho important to the prosperity and to the glory of Bri- 
tain^ that it could neither be relinquished nor comproic- 
i^ed ; that since the combined powers were determined tfl 
persist in their unwarrantable pretensions, it became ue- 
cessiry for Britain to assert her right by force of arms. 
A formidable fleet w^s assembled at Yarmoutli, uhicli 
yx'xs entrusted to Sir Hyde Parker, and under him to 
hnd Nelson, and rear-admiral Graves, assisted by cap- 
tains inferior to uone in the British navy, for couragt, 
valour, and experience. They set sail from Xar mouth 
ou the I2th of March at day break, and having passed 
tne sound on the 30th, about seven o'clock A. M. tbej 
anchored before Copenhagen at twelve the same day. 
The Danes seemed to have made very fonnidable dis- 
poi=iiuons. They had assembled ships of the I in^ gal- 
leys, pontoons, fire-ships, and gun-boats; which were 
ilanked and supported by extensive batteries, some of 
which mounted from fifty to seventy pieces of cannon. 
They were attacked by twelve sail of the line and fout 
fiigates commanded by lord Nelson. The battle com- 
menced at ten o'clock on the second of April, and o«> 
tin.ued with unabated fury for four hours; the fire oa 
poth sides was tremendous. The result was the captuie 
or destruction of eighteen sail of Danish ships, including 
in this nnmber seven sail of the line, together with ioer 
thousand men killed and wounded. This victory, to* 
.•^ether with the death ^f the emperor Paul, struck a 
terror into. the confederat-ea, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by an armistice for fourteen weeks, whicli after- 
wards ended in a final settlement, of this dispute. 

While the British arms were thus acquiring add irional 
lustre before Copenhagen, the. valour and courage of ha 
Aaad forces under Sir Kalph Abereromby, were crown* 



- ed* with fequrffcucccss in Egypt, *No event of. import- 
* aace took place after the departure of Buonaparte, tilt 
, tlie arrival of the Britiiili in that country, who anchored 
.W the second of March in Aboukir Bay* A landing 
.was eHected on the 8th, and on the iSth a battle took 
place, when the eneray were driven to the gates of Alex- 
andria. On- the 2 1 St of March they advanced with their 
whole force, coneietiog of eleven thousand meu^ and at- 
ta^cked the Britislr two hours before day-break* A des- 
iderate and well contested action took place,, in which the 
French wece completely defeatedrwith the loss of three 
.thousand men killed and wounded* The con ((ict was ob- 
HtiiTate and bloody^and the defeat of the enemy was not 
ducted Without coufiiderable }o«a on the part of the Ihim 
UmIu What ohi«9y damped the joy arising from the vk» 
.tory,was the death of their illustrious commander, who 
was mortally wounded early in the action, but continued 
.delivering bin ordera wJth that eoolness and perspicuity 
. which ever distinguished liim* It was in the pnnci',)^it 
charge of the oavatry, that the gallant Sir Ralph Aber« 
erombyf alwavs anxious tobe the most forward iu dag- 
ger, received his mortal wound. Having dispatched hka 
aids-de*camp' with orders, he was alone when some dra- 
goons of the Frenoh" cavalry penetrated to the spot, and 
.lie TKras thrown from his horse. One of them, from tbe 
tassel of his sword, supposed to> be au oSlccr, then ro4e 
' at him, and attempted to cut him down ; but just as ilu^ 
. point of the sword was falling, his natural heroism, and 
the energy of the moment,, so invigorated the veteran 
.general, that he seked the sword^ and wrested it from 
. his hand ; at that moment the officer was bayoneted by 
. a eommoD soldier.. Sir Ralph Abercromby did not know 
at the instant that he had received a wound in his thigh, 
, bat complained severely, of the contusion in his breast, 
supposed to be given by. the hilt of the sword in the 
. scniEe. Sir Sidney Smith was the first ofHcer who came 
to Sir Ralph,, and who by accident had broke his own 
. aword, udiich Sir Ralph observing, he instantly present- 
ed to him tbe one he had so bravely acquired. 
, . At about taa o'clock in the naornin^.. the action c^;^^-^ 

. .. . G^a 



ed ; but it was not ttll the defeat o( the Vftoch wmikl$ 
absolutely aesored, that Sir . Ralph Abei^ombj^ wba 
bad several times nearly been kHfed by cannofi shoCi 
coald be prevailed upon to quit the field, lie kad coo* 
tioaed walking about, paying no attention to his wotiadi 
only occasionafty coroplattning of a p'kin in his breast, 
from the contusion. Officers who went to bim io the 
course of the action^ returned without knowing from hk 
manner or appearance that he had been woondcd, and 
many only ascertained it, b^ seeiog the blood tricklii^ 
down his clothes* At tast bis spirit^ when esMrlion wai 
so longer necessaryf yielded to natore $ be became tuaif 
was placed on a bammoek, and boroe to tbe dqpolf 
cheered by tbe feeling expressioBs and Ueamigs df the 
aotdiers as be passed ; be wiCs tben pnt tsto » bo^tf mod 
oarried to lord Keith's ship, where be iKed eigbt days 
after the engagement* The eonseqoenees of ihm balds 
appear to have been decisive as to tbe late of jEfyptf 
which tbe French were soon after comp^ed to evoenaie* 
1801* As the commmiications betwemi Brkato and 
Ranee by flags of truce, had during tbe aonraietaf 1801, 
been very frequent, it was generally ooderstoed that e 
negociatibn between the two countries was earrvbigoa { 
but such was the secrecy preserved on both sides, that 
nothing had tnanspired which could lead to the moat dis- 
tant conjecture r.especting the event, farther than tbe 
menacing and wartike appearance of tbe betligesmt 
powers, which did not seem to presage a speedy terau* 
hation to the catamites of war ; he paUie weie tberelbfe 
fined with equal joy and surprise, when it was aiinooiu 
ced that preliminaries of peace had been signed oo the 
$rst of October, by lord Hawkesbui^ en the pait of 
Britain, and of M. Otto on the part frf France. 

The length of time that wae suffered to elapse befors 
the peace was ratified, incuced many to suspect that tbe 
preliminaries were signed on the part of France merely 
for the purpose of sending an armament to St Domingo, 
' which was in a state of insurrection* The British gCb 
vernraent were censured by some for having snfl^red so ' 
large a force to proceed to the West Indict until the ra. 
tifijcatioa had taken place i but whatever were the obatat* 



4^tb its'conclasion, it certahily \vas, eten nniev anj 
circurastanees,' a politic measnre to admit them to prou 
ceed ; as.the re^establishment of order and regularity in 
St Domingo, iTAd eqlialty desirable t^ both nations, foi: 
4hat colony beiag- sitfi«red to detach itself from France, 
and to live andcfr a govermiieot of their own formation, 
«i*9uld be avery daogerood.jirecedeDt to onr East Indi% 
possessions* At length all differedces being fmaHy ad- 
> jQsted^ peace wus ratified at Amiens, and on the 29th of 
April ib02, proclafmal in London. The ilhim^naaons 
«nd firc-^works which followed, exceeded those of any 
Jbrmer occasion ;• and the osparallelled rejoicings of the 
whole kingdom fuUy evitioe, that Britons are as happy 
to sheath thefr swerds when their enemies are bronght 
to reason, as they ace to dratv them wlien the honour 
and interest of theiv coohtry require, that mruch to be' 
liegrettedy bufc-sometimes only alternative. 

The ungovemable ambkion and continued en^oach-* 
neotsof the French goverament, over whom Baona-- 
fnrte was now placed-' as emperor^ soon convinced the 
world ^tha^tlie peace wMild'be of short deration ; the 
trawarlrftntable steps taken by them could not but alarm 
Great Britain; who, <ad^ necessary precatition, refused' 
l€> driver up Maita^ iittiess France wonld eiq[ually regard 
, and respect th^ treaty of Amiens, and give up those ad« 
urantages she bad seized in defiance of that treaty* Thi?^ 
however,- she not only refused to do, but employed eve- 
ry means in her power to appoiut and prepare an army 
for the iuvasioa of Britain, and expended immense snm53 
iQ building ships of" wai^ and flat- bottomed boats ; and 
in fitting'oot^ i« tbe coropletest manner she could, the 
shattered rematM of het navy^ -. 

Britain, daring this important period, wasootanidle 
apiectator of theesteneive piK^^mtions going forward, 
not only in all the ports of her implacable enemy, but 
alsoiu Holland and Spain'; ^wha^ by the dissensions m 
their cabinets, and the admittance of French principled 
iBto their kingdoms, were noiv become little better than 
ihe vassals of France. • These* unjostifiableand aggran-^- 
dazing iSMMsofes exemplified to Britain that choice xvad^' 
f^'eciadedi )iuiid sh^ therefore adopted the ojsiy ait^rniur 
uveJefJU- C^ g 3' 
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1803* Accordingly^ on the 1 3th of Mmf war wi9 * 
gain declared agatost France, eiHleontiBiied to mge witl 
various success. On the 2Ut of October 1805^ wim* 
ral Nelson fell in with the French and Spwish fleets off 
Trafal^af 9 over whom he gained the moat brilliant tic* 
tory recorded in the annais 6f history; having taken aol 
deatroyed nineteen of the enemy^a ahipa. Tka brave ad* 
miral however fell a victim to his ooorage, and died» no* 
Uy defending the liberties of his country* lo the date 
of 1805| the battle of Aosterlttz was faa^t, in whick 
ti^e Austrian and Russian armies were completely de« 
Heated ( and forced to conclnde a hnmiKatb^ peace, 
which confirmed the power of the French on the conti- 
nent. Buonaparte shortly after attacked the king o! 
Naples. Sir John Stuart being sent by the- English go* 
vernmeot to the assistance of that mooaroh^ landed is 
Calabria, with a body of five thousand nea^ and sooo | 
gained a complete victory over asnperierbody of Fiencfat 
ou the plains of Maida. Britain likewise declared wsf 
against Prussia for excluding British shipping from hb 
ports^ in compliance with Buonaparte's oidera*. 

Exercises*, 

What measures (? Id the New Ministry pursue f Wbo QommandeJ the 
British' fleet? What was the result of the dreadful engagement at Copen* 
hagen I Who commanded the British troops in Egypt ? What took place 
theie on the 2tst of March f What became of CJenerat Abercxtunby? 
By whom were prelimioaries of peace signed ? What rejoicings took 
place I How was war declared against France? What brilliant victixj 
did Lord Nelson gain? What number of ships were taken and destroyed? 
What became of the brave admiral ^ When was tkc battle of Auaterfiti 
fought i Who obtt^ioed a victory at Maida i 
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While these transactions were going on^ Bnonaparfe 
publiciy expressed a wish for peace with liritain. Liord 
Xiauucnlale was therefore sent over to Paris as a public 
acciedited uegociator; but from the event, it appeared 
that this negociatiou was eateied into by the French em- 
foxoTf ^itk an iuteDtioo merely to coaeeal and i>ave the 



fWay for the execution of more extensite plans of ag- 
igratidizement; accordingly i\te embassy failed of success. 
i SliorUy after ttie designs of Buonaparte began to be 
ideveloped, and a treaty was made pabiic, which detach- 
ied Bavaria^ Wirtensberg, and setera) smaller states^ 
jfrom their connectioir urith the German empire, and pl^ 
|Ced tbem under the protection of France, with the net^ 
{name of the ^ Confederation of the Rhine." Holland 
(BIso, was in the progress of Buonaparte's plans raised to 
jan independent kingdom, and his tsrother Louis placed 
,en the throne. 

. At lengthy the king of Pmssia, inrttated by repeated 
I indignites, when too tate, declared war against France* 
I Hostilites accordingly commenced,' when the battle of 
. Jena, in which the Prussians were defeated with gceat 
[ loss, decided the fiate of Prussia. 
I In November the French took possession of Bremeir, 
I Hamburgh, and Cuxhaven, and confiscated the English 
^ property found in these cities. Shortly after thej issu- 
|ed a decree, by which the British islands were declared 
to be in a state of blockade. 

Britain, in the mean time, though unqualified hj her 
situation from taking an active part in the battles of the 
I continent, was, nevertheless extending her conquests and 
) her commerce in Asia, Africa, and America. In th^ 
I £ast Indies^ peace had been secored by treaties with the 
' native chiefs Scindia and Holkar ; and two French men 
I of war captured by Sir S. B. "Warren. In the West 
> Indies, a Fcench squadron of five sail of the line, was oti 
* the 9th February, attacked by admiral Duckworth, 
with seven sail, near the island of St Domingo, and A 
severe engagement ensHed, at the close of which, all the 
French' ships struck their colours. On the 25th of Oc« 
tober. Sir Samuel Hood fell in witb a squadron of five 
French frigates, and af.er a pretty severe action^ ' suc- 
ceeded in capturing four of them. 

1806. In January, the British forces under Sir Da- 
vid Baird, amounting to four thousand men, landfed at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and after a severe action With 
, the Dutch force of five thousand men, nuder general 
Jjuissena, took possession of Cape Town, which mirten- 
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derrt hj capitaUtioa. The Dutch gen^rsd theft tii 
down his arms* 

The easy oonqpest of this importantplace inspired iti 
galbftt captors with new courage. Shortly after gencd 
Beresford and Sir Home Popham saiieih from the Cape 
of Good Uiope with a small body of forces^ and arrived 
in the river La Plata, near tiie town of Buenos Ayres, 
fvhece the troops were landed y and notwithitaodifiSi 
theiff inferioPity^ they dispersed the army of Spai}iardi| 
opposed to thein^ Buciios Ayres capitulated on the ^7tk 
June, and thus one of the richest Spanish settlements n 
Sotitb America, fell into the hands of the British. 

Frooi'the prevalenceof the French interest among tht 
leading party in the United States of America, «diflfereo< 
ees had arisen respecting the right which the British ei- 
erotsed of searching neutral vessels for contraband goods; 
These differences were further heightened by ao Ameri- 
caA %>eaman being killed by a shot fired fh>ni his majesty"^ 
Aif Leander, at a vessel which refused to comply vH 
I'he acknowledged right. This a&ir occasioned mod 
claoKMir among the Americans. 

. Parlianieat was opened by commission on the 2Ist of 
January* A change of ministry having taken phot 
soon after the commencement of the year, that change 
ocoasiened the introduction of several subjects to the al« 
tentioa of parliament, which gave rise to very import- 
ant diseussions* One of the chief of these was a plu 
proposed by Mr Wiudham for uew-modelling the anoj. 
The principal feature of this plan was the raising of mcfl 
for a limited time ; instead of enlisting them for life, at 
fonnedy ; a plan whicfa^ however otherwise defectitc, 
iscestainly better suited to the genius of a free peopk, 
tbaa an obligation from which only inability or dc^ 
eoolil give relieL 

Die trial of viscount lord Melville, by iropeachmeal 
ooonpled for a considerable time the attention of botl 
booses. In the preceding session a number^ of resoliK 
tioQS had been voted by the oommond against that m 
Ueman, for his conduct during the long period he hck 
the office of treasurer of the navy* These resdatieiM 
were fiaUawed up in this parliaaeni by ao ia^eaohiB^ 



$ati tbe trial commenced on the 26th Aprils ftt Westatn* 
«ter Hall. Lord MelviHe^ however^ on the l:^th of Ji£- 
I7, tvas acquitted by a respectable majority of his peerf^ 
of all the Grimes and misdemeanors laid to his charge^ 

1807. On the ninth of June Mr Fox moved and ob« 
tained a resolution of the house of commons, declaristg 
tbe Slave trade to be contrary to every principle of jus- 
tice, of bumauity, and sound policy ) and pledging them* 
selves to take every possible measure for its speedy abo* 
UtiiMi* An address was on this occasion presented to biii 
iai»jei.tyf requeitttng him to concert with foreign poivert 
the means of abolishing for ever this inbaman tramo« 

In the house of lords^ on tbe 18tb of Jnociy there wa» 
brought forward by lord GrenviUe^ a series of resolutioof 
v^^dingthe administration of justice in Scotland. Thia 
business was resumed thefoUowiog tession under tbe a^f 
mbistration of lord Eidoii, when after along debate, the 
Court of Session was divided into two chambers^ ^otall/ 
dbtinot ; the Arst, consisting of tbe lord^president and 
feven other judges $ the second, including the lord-jmit* 
iice-derk and six judges* Eaeb of these divisions bad 
m loffd^ordiBary, who sat in the outer boose^ and before 
whom all business first came* Appeab, as formerly^ 
might be carried to the bouse of lords. This arrangfr. 
nent has been j^roductive of the happiest efiects ^ as 
tbeseby besiness is much facilitated* 

On the twenty-sixtb of January, parliament also TOt« 
ed two monuments, 'one of them to the memory of lord 
Nelson, captains Duff and Cook« who fell in the battle 
of Trafa^^ar ; and the other to the memory of marquis 
Comwallis ; both to be erected in St PauPs Cathedral* 
One hundred and twenty thousand pounds was also ap* 
prbprialed for the purchase of lands, to be settled on tne 
family of lord Nelson, as a lasting mark of gratitude for 
bis important national services. 

Nearly forty-nine millions were voted as the supi^ies 
of the united kingdoms for the year ; the tax on propes* 
ty was fixed at ten per cent. Parliament was prorogued 
on the 23d of July. On the 24th of October it was 
dissolved by his majesty, and a proclamation issued fop 
eesemUinga new parliament^ to meet on tbe iStb Dec» 
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1806, The following celebrated cliaracters died da 
Ing the year, viz. earl CornwalHs, governor-general c 
lodia ; right hou, WiHiara Pitt, first lord of the trca 
surjt and chancellor of the exchecjaer ; right honourafai 
George earl of Macartney ; John, duke of Argyle ; Ion 
Thurlow ; and the right hon. Charles James Fox, ki 
majesty's becretary of state for foreign affairs. 

On the third of February, the important fortress ant 
tity of Mon^c Video in South America, were taken by i 
body of forces under general Aucbiuuty and admira 
Sfi,rliug, after a most determined resistance, iu which th 
British suffered severely. 

0^ th« fiftctnth of Uiecember pjirliament was opeoft 
by owumissiou. Ills niajcsty^s speech recotnmcndcd tt 
^helr consideration the late negociation with France, aix 
tbe propriety of cultivating an alliance with Sweden, i 
the fa»t veoiaining hope of safety for thecontiuent of £» 
rope* Accordiugly these subjects underwent ample dii< 
ottssion. The bill for the abolition of the slave tnit 
was finally passed without a division on the sixteenth of 
March. Tliis mast afford the most pfeasing sensatiooi 
to every friend of hunianitv, and is truly honourable Co 
the British legislature. The thanks of both lioases were 
'givGU to Sir Jolm Stewart, and tbe heroes ef RIaida{— 
also to Sir Sanuiel Auchmuty, and the other officers erS' 
ployed in the capture of Monte Video. A change of mi- 
nistry having taken place, pariiament was prorogued oo 
the tiveoty-seventh. of April* 

DkM.atsder^lc*lCfiibtftKyiueceed ? VVhfttbecnme of Holland ? Whit 
event dicided thofite of Fruiiia ? W\m victory did admirRi Duckwo^A 
g«m f Who captured Buenos Ayr«? When was Farliament opewil 
Sy whom was Lord Melville tried ? What resolutioa did Mr Foxobtaioi 
What change took place in the Administration of Justice, in Scotland! 
To whose Ricmory. ware monuments erected ? When was Parliament d* 
solved ? What success attended General Auchmuty ? When was il* 
Siayc Trade abolished i Wba/cceivcd the thanlts of Pariiamem t 
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On the 22d of June, tlie parUament was opened by 
commissiou. Discussions took place on the .foltowing 
subjects, viz. the Irish catholics, Scots judges, distilk* 
ries, pensions and sinecures,, advance of money to Pjro^ 
eiu, Irish insurrection bill, &c. On the I4th of Au- 
gust, parliament was again prorogued* 

A most unfortunate occurrence took place in the gar- 
rison of Vellore, near Madras :— Orders having been is-r 
mied requiring that the se^pojs, or native soldiers should 
diave the hair from the upper lip, and erase some marks 
of religious distinction from the forehead, they imme* 
diately mutinied, and murdered several British officersy 
and a hundred and seventy Europeans* The mntioeers, 
amounting to sis huhdredm^n, were afterwards attacked 
by a party of dragoons under colonel GiUespie, aad the 
whole put to the sword. 

About this time lord Howick annoonced to the chais* 
man of the committee of American tnerchapts that the 
treaty of amity, navigation, and commerce between his- 
majesty and the United States, was signed by commis^ 
sioners' appointed for that purpose. 

Ib06. A most severe battle was fought at Pultusk, 
near Warsaw, on the 27th of December, between the 
Kussian and Fi^ench armies, which continued three sue*. 
cessive days, when the Fiench were compelled to ret»eat ; 
having lost seven thousand men killed, six thoi«sand oMbde 
prisoners, and seventy pieces of cannon. The king of 
Prussia afterwards published an animated proclamatkm 
against the French, addressed to his army, and the inha* 
bitants of Silesia, 

On the 14th of December, Louis, the new king of 
Holland, issued a decree, forbidding all intercourse w^Uh 
Britain. After which, his Britannic majesty declared 
the ports of France and her allies to be in a state of 
bIo«kade. 
About this time his majesty's ship Athenienne of sixty- 
four guns, with the most of her crew, were unfortun- 
ately lost off Sardinia. 

On the 12th of August, the important settlement of 
Bt;ienos Ayreswas re- captured by the Spaniards' under 
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roloael Leniers, a Ffeach officer $ wbeo general 
fyfd aod his Imive little aroij were obliged to sarraifc 

Ciiooera of war* After which on the third of Deoes- 
r, % dreadful fire brok^ oat at St Tbooiasy in the Wet 
Indiea, which ooDraroed nearly the whole of the tows. 
The greater part of the iDhabitaDts- escaped with tfacy 
lives. The damage was estimated at L.300,000. 

Amidst these pobiic disasters^ we notice with pleasm 
■one iatemal improvements in Britain, viz. the Cahdoi 
liian canal, which is in a considerable state of forward 
nesB 4 he London wet docks, so advantageous for oodk 
mercc— tho new lines of road and the bridges of oooi. 
nranieatioa through the Highlands, have also been earn* 
edon with ancommon spirit— -the new wet dock at Lcitli, 
which has cost one hundred thousand ponode. We rs> 
joioe also to learut that under the patronage <^ the Adi> 
9tic society, the college at Fort William, and tlie Bibb 
Sootety of London, the ignorant natives of the twA 
continent of India will soon have the Scriptores of Tmtk 
translated into their own language. It is likewiiB 
pleasing to witness the noble and pious exertions of tk 
London and Edinburgh Missionary society to dissemioste 
religious knowledge throughout the world, and the soocesi 
with which their generous labours have been crowned. 

1807. The London Gazette announced the capture 
of the Dutch island of Curacoa, by a squadron of iii- 
gates under commodore Brisbane««-the loss of the Ajax 
of seventyUbur guus, captain Blackwood, which watah 
tonately took fire, oflf the isle of Tenedos, and blew of 
in twenty minates, by which a number of valoaUs 
officers and men perished-— that in the East Indicsi 
detain Elnhiustcme of the Greyhoend, captured a Dutck 
frigate aiio two valuable Indiamen-— that Sir £dwari 
Peliew also burnt several armed Dutch ships, and tweatf 
sail of merchantmen off Batavia— -the loss of the Blaocl 
frigate, captain Lavie, near Brest-— the capture of foui- 
teen sail of French merchantmen by the Pomone frigate, 
Barrie— and the Danish frigate Frederickcom, by cap- 
tain Hey wood of the Comus after a sevei*e actioa. 

The French envoy at Constantinople having gained 
Bseendency in the Turkish councils, Mr Arbuthnot os 
the 2i)ih of January, preeented a strong remonaUrauDcC} 
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which faiHog o£ effect, he was iibliged to take refuge oa 
board a British frigate. Admiral Duckworth then sail- 
ed op the Dardaaelles with hU squadron, destroyed a 
Turkish fleet, and intended to burn Constantinople ; but 
was prevented by contrary winds, and the want of land 
forces to take possession ef the castles in the Straits.-— 
Prom these castles, the squadron on its return, suffered 
a most severe fire, by which much damage was done— 
Shortly after a revolution took place in Constantinople, 
when Selim was obliged to abdicate the throne in favour 
of the new emperor Slustapha IV. 

As some consolation for this failure, the important 
city and port of Alexandria in £gypt, was taken on the 
9tli of March by a body of five thousand men, under 
the command of general Fraser, who afterwards sent a 
detachment of troops to gain Uosetta and Rahmanie. 
They having imprudently entered the place without ex- 
amination, were so severely handled from the windows 
and tops of the houses, as to be under the necessity of 
retiring with considerable loss. A second detachment 
^'as sent ; but the enemy having received great rein« 
forcements from Cairo, our troops were overpowered, 
and obliged to fall back, with the loss of one thousand 
men. 

On the 26th April, a mutiny broke ont in a foreign 
c«rps at Malta, who murdered some of their officers, and 
afterwards blew up the magazine, containing nearly five 
thousand barrels of gon- powder. This dreadful explo- 
sion occasioned much damage. The mutineers were at 
length subdued, and their ringleaders punished. 

Meanwhile the warou the continent continued to rage. 
Dantzic was taken by the French ; after which several 
desperate and. bloody engagements wei-e fought between 
them and the Russians and Prussians. Ah armistice was 
at length agreed upon, whto an interview took place at 
Tilsit on the 24th June, between the emperors Napole- 
on and Alexander, and the king of Prussia. Treaties 
of peace were afterwaixJs concluded by these monarchs. 

tV'hile such was the state of affairs in Europe, an e- 

Tent occurred in America, whieb is in danger of pro- 

' dttcing a serious disagreement between that coDntry and 

H h 
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« Britain. Some sailors bacl deserted from the Britidr 

auadroD, aud entered on board the American frigate 
iesape»k. Captain H um pin ejs of the >Leopard, hav- 
ing soon after fallen in with the Cbesapcak at sea, de- 
manded permission to search for the deserters ; but tk 
liberty was peremptorily refused. Captain Hurophrejs 
therefore fired a4)roadside into the Chesapeak, and tlios 

< killed some men and wounded others. After retlirniBga 
few guns, she struck ; and upon being searched, tbe 
luen were found. The Chesapeak returned 4o Han»ptOD* 
Boads, where the event, when known, occasioned a con- 
siderable ferment. President \TefFerson i ninwd lately is- 
sued aproclaraation, interdicting^ the entrance into A- 
merican ports, of all vessels bearing commissions undft 
the British government. When tbe affair was known in 
Britain, Mr Rose was instantly dispatched to adjust 
jnatters with 'the American government. 

The British ministry having received intelligence that 
Buonaparte had proposed to the Crown Prince of Dei- 
mark to shut tbe Sound agaifist their trade^ immediatelj 
resolved to secure the Danish navy from the power of 
France; and with this view, demanded the temporary 
deposit of the Danish ships of the line in one of tbe 
British ports. To enforce this demand, a large arma- 
ment, consisting of sixteen sail of the line, with a hus- 
dred transports, carrying fifteen thousand tropps, sailed 
from Yarmouth,ou the 13th July, under the command of 
admiral Gambler. Lord Cathcart having taken the com' 
mand of tbe troop, they were landed near CopenhageSy 
without opposition. 

1807. The Danish government having refused to ddi» 
ver up tlieir fleet, hostili ties eommenced on the I7tb Aug. 
and continued till tbe Tth September, when the city ef 
Copenhagen' having suffered severely from a dt*eadfd 
bon^bardment, general PeymaAn capitulated ; and sur- 
rendered up the whole of the Danish fieet, an ouctingto 

;^ eighteen ships of the line, fifteen frigates, besides gun- 
brigs ; also all tbe naval stores in tbe dock-yard^ value^l 
at two millions sterling. These were, with the utmost 
dispatch, conveyed to jEngland ; and on the 26th Oct 

,^he British army left Zealand, and arrived at Yarmootl 
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fester -a tempsstaons voyage^ in^^bich .some of the traos- 
30rts were lost. 

JUiercises* 

■\Vhat dUoTSsions took place on the opening of Parliament ? W!iat-*o* 
«Uigence did Lord Howtck arniounce ? Who re-captured Buenos Ayres ? " 
Wh.iX. Internal Impruvements took place ? By -whom was Alexandria ta- 
c«n i Who took Dantzic? Where did the two Emperors meet ?' What 
event occurred in America? What armament sailed for Copenhagen) 
On what terms-did gcoerai Peymann capitulate ? 
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UUpatcbes were received from- general Wliltlockc, 
fpiviag accounts of an unsuccessful attack upon. Buenos 
Ayres^ on the fifth of July, in which tbe British army 
sufibred great Iohs ; and which' was followed by tbe tu«, 
tal abandonment of the river Plata by ^^apitirlation.— « 
Such was tbe disastrous result of an expedition to South 
America, from which such great advantages were ex- 
pected to be derived to the mercatitiic interest of Great 
iJritaio. If this failure, .however, shall have the effect 
,uf putting an end to the project of distant colonial con- 
quests, it may ultimately prove a blessing, rather than 
a misfortune to the countryr . 

The long meditated scheme of Buonaparte to exclude 
the British trade from Portugal, has been too success- 
ful. The Portuguese governmcnf, unable to resist the 
^formidable force which was preparing to enter the king- 
dano, were obJiged to comply with his demands, Accor- 
.dingly, the ports haveheen shut agaiust British vessels, 
. and British subjects compelled to leave Portugal with 
their effects. Russia also, declared war against Britain, 
. whose ambassador has been ordered to depart : and all 
British property confisOated. On receipt of this intel. 
ligence, the Privy Council issued an order authorising 
the capture of all Russian ships ; and a large Rassiaii . 
frigate, with a grcjat quantity of specie oa board, was 
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1807. The Gazette for this year aanooaced the cap- 
ture of a great number of prizes of various descriptioo^ 
and some of them very valuable, bj our craizers— abe 
tbe Boreas frigate, captain Scott, on the Jersey coast 
-^amied schooner Felix — and several trans^rts in the 
Channel. 

On the 29th of October, the Sivedish frigate Fren 
arrived at Yarmouth, having on board Louis XVI 11. of 
France, with a number of French noblemen, who set 
out for £ssez. 

Although the Foiluguese had shut their ports against 
the English, yet in consequence of the known partiali- 
ty of the Royal family to the British, they incurred the 
displeasure of Buonaparte, who invaded Portugal. B6 
ing unable to resist the storm, the Royal house of Bra* 
ganza, consisting of fifteen persons, embarked for Sootk 
America, with a very large fleet. Shortly after the 
French army under general Junot, took possession of 
Lisbon, whose excesses occasioned tumults^ in whtcl 
many lives were lost. By a decree since promulgale^j 
Buonaparte has united that kingdom to tJie domioioos 
of France. 

On the opening of parliament, thanks were given t* 
lords Cathcart and Gambier. Interesting debates als9 
took place on the expedition to Copenhagen ; the dis- 
pute witli America ; orders in Council ; expedition to 
Portugal i Russian mediation ; local militia ; dtstill€^ 
ies ; Catholic petition, gcc. It was prorogued, by com« 
mission, to the 20th of August. 

180?. On the 2id of December the American c<m- 
i;res.s I-iid an embargo on all their shipping. Shortly af* 
ter the island of Madeira surrendered to general Beits- 
tWd ; and the Danish islands of St Thomas, St Joho, 
and Santa Cruz, in the West Indies, were also capta^ 
ed by general Bowyer. 

A powerful combination having been formed by the 
Russians and French against the king of Sweden, that 
monarch concluded a treaty of alliance with Britain. I 

The trial of general Whitlocke, for misconduct on the 
expedition which he commanded against the Spanisk 
settlement of Buenos Ayres in 1807, commenced on the 
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2^'th of Jan. before a court mattiai. After having dulr 
cOasidered the proofs of the ch^irges against the prisou- 
^tj his defence, and the exculpatory evidence he adduc« 
ed 'y the court were of opinion, that he was Guilty ; and 
in consequence adjudged him to be cashiered, and decla- 
red totally unfit and unworthy to serve his majesty in' 
any military capacity whatever. This sentence wascon- 
firmed by hid majesty. 

1807. A large body of French troops having march* 
ed into Spain, the most violent tumults took place at ' 
Madrid. The prince of peace was dismissed, and soon" 
sifter the king was compelled to abdicate the throne ia ' 
favour of bis sou the prince of Austurias, who assumed 
the government under the title of Ferdinand VII. and 
concluded a treaty with Buonaparte/ After holding the 
reins of govemuient for two iorobths, the Spanish royal 
family were invited to Bayonne, where Charles and Fer- " 
diqand were foreed to renounce! all right and title to th^ 
crown of Spain, and to design it into the hands of Ibe'" 
emperor Napoleon ; who in tura transferred it to his * 
brother Joseph I.' 

This treacherous^ conduct of 'Buodapa;rte roused tfaer 
spirit of the Spanish nobles to resist the humiliating 
state* efvaBssillage which he so openly prdpntedfof them. 
Several of the provinces rose in arms. "^ A^gen^eral' 
assembly beiog convened, declared war agaidst France, ^ 
aad innnediately sent two deputies to Iidudon, Request- ~ 
ing assistance to rescue them frotn French tyranny. 

The British govern metit took a lively interest in the *- 
cause of the Spanish patriots. ~ Sir Thomas Dyer and ^ 
major Roche were instantly dispatched' to the SnpTenle 
Council, with the waimest assurances of the bordial co^ 
operation of the British ministry* Military'supplieis of ' 
all "kinds were sent off, and five thousand Spanish pri- 
soners were' immediately released, and i^nthomie to as« ' 
sist their countryinen. ' 

To the assistance of the Portuguese |)atriot^', who had ' 
likewise risen upon the French, there sailed from Cork, * . 
Off the 12th of July, a powerful force Of twelve thou- - 
saUd men, under the command of Sir Arthur Welle^ley; 
Afid froln Portamotith} another body of fifteen thot(dand. 
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v«a<leff general Sir H. Burmrd. These Uroops, a&er ai 
agreeable pas^age^ lauded in Portugal, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, and notbiog was heard but bles- 
sings on the name of Britain, the ddiverer (rf the op- 
pressed. Commencing hestiUties, they gained seven! 
victories over tbe French at Villa Verde and ViniienL 
Sir Hew Dairy mple having assumed thecommandof tk 
British army, a convention soon after took place sT 
Cintra ; and it was then agreed that the Frencfaarmy 
should evacuate Portugal, and be conveyed in British 
ships to France. 

In consequence of this convention, the British armyy 
amounting to thirty thousand men, under tbe f^mnaaBif 
of general Sir John Moore, marched for New Castilei 
in order to co-operate with the patriotic generals of 
Spain, who for some time past had been bravely coo- 
tending with the powerful armies sent s^ainst them with 
various suocess. Tbe Briti^ awy^ notwithstanding e- 
very obstacle, continued to advance' to the interior of 
Spain, till its evolutions had attracted tbe attention of 
the enemy $ who after having re«taken Madrid from the 
patriots, and gained repeated victories over the Spanish 
armies, directed their whole force against Sir John. Id 
this state of aftairs, it became necessary for the British 
general to lose no time in securing his retreat : the more 
especially as^the army stoi*es were greatly exhausted, asd 
the country destitute of all kinds of subsistence for mas 
or beast« 

On the the 30th of December the army began to move 
in divisions from Astorga, and on the ilth of January 
the whole reached Coruuna, after a very rapid but mas- 
terly retreat. Tbe transports were unfortunately detain* 
ed by cross winds ^ and did not get round till two dajs 
after. In this situation, general Moore was obliged to 
risk an engagement under the walls of the town against 
very superior numbers ; tbe Freucb army amonnting to 
thirty thousand, while the British did not exceed four- 
teen thousand. The enemy, however, was boldly re- 
pelled on all sides-; and being charged at the point of 
the bayonet, instantly fled. Unfortunately, the brave 
Sir Joan Moore was killed by a caunon-balL Sir David 
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Ssiird b^ing also woDuded, the comtaafid devolved* upoa 
general Hope. After |he action the embarkation com- 
xfiericed, and all the troopf^ were got on board the trans;* 
ports without farther loss. The artillery was also ship^ 
ped : but most of the liorses were slaughtered, and^greal 
fiart of the baggage left behind. 

Thus terminated the catnpaiga in Spain ; not without 

honour to the British troops ; but without affording to 

the Spaniards those advantages, which at its commentie* 

inent were reasonably expected. 

- 1808. The London Gazette for this year announced 

the capture of the Piedmontese French frigate, in the 

£ast Indies after a severe action, by icaptain Harding 

of the St FiorenzOy who was unfortunately killed**— also 

a. large Turkish frigate of fifty guns in the Mediterranean 

by captain Stewart of the Seahorse ; who at the same 

time was attacked by other two frigates, one of which 

she sunk— a Russian ship of the line was likewise burnt 

iu the Baltic, by capt. Webleyof the Centaur— a Dane of 

seventy- four guns taken by captains Parker and Camp* 

bell, of the Stately and Nassau,o£fZea]and«— the Dutch 

irir^ate Guelderland by captain Bruce of the Virgin ie-— 

and the French frigate Ita Thetis, by captain Seymour 

of the Amethyst, after a most desperate engagement, in 

tvhich one hundred and fifty* seven of the enemy were 

killed and one hundred wounded. 

On the ti^lst of May, Buonaparte published at Rome 
a proclamation, taking from the Pope his dominions, and 
uniting the Papal territory to the kingdom of Italy; al- 
so commanding all cardinals, prelates, and other officers 
of the court to depart from Rome. 

In JiovemheTi a proposition of a pacific nature was 
made from the governments of Russia and France to the 
British court ; but upon a farther explanation of the in« 
tentions of France towards Spain, the offer was rejected. 
A declaration was afterwards issued by his Britannic ma« 
. jesty^ stating the reasons which iaduced him to decline it* 

Exercises^ 

What dispatches were received from Gen. Whitlocke ? Who declared 
vrar against Great Britain ? Who obliged the Royal Family to leave 
I4sboQ.^ What subjects engaged the attention of Fa^uuseiitf VOiaX 
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took place at Mwlrid? To Dvhotn did Kapoleon transfier tbe Crows 
What armament sailed from Cork? What Convention toe* place alGfr 
tra ? What bccaiae of Gctipral Moore? What success attended our NaTT* 
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SECTION XVII. 

ParliaiYrent w«ig r^pen^d by coromisSion on the 21st Jani 
Interesting disbus^loAis took p\'kce updn the follonriDgsal)- 
jects, viz. the British krniy iu Spain ; charges agaio^ 
the dake of iTork,' state' oi' the nation ; the late negocia- 
tion ; eOnventioh of Cintfa; locisi] inih'tSa ; and abuses is 
the sale of tipp<>intineiits. On the 21st June^ it wais pro* 
cdgued till the tench of 'August. 

1 808. On the 14th of Novetnbcl*, a board of inqniiy 
met to examine the conduct of gen. Dalrymple, relatrre 
to the convention of Dintra, whieh had beep disapproTd 
of by his mujesty. - After (Bxaminin^tli^itne^es, thecoott 
unanimously declared, that he had acted with zeal and 
firmness during his comtnand in Portugal. 

An unhappy mpture took plai:e between the governor 
of Jamaica and the house of asseiiibly, in conseqneoce 
of which he found it necessary to prorogue the seisioiifi| 
and write home for instructiotis. 

In the month of Mafch a treaty of peace, ft^fendsbift 
and alliance, was entered into between his Britannic ma- 
jesty and bis catholic majesty ^Ferdinand VII. 

I'he war with Russia having prodnced universal * dis* 
tress among the Swedes, occa<;ioned a spirit of discdo* 
tent which Brst broke out amongst the troops ; who, 
marching to Stockholm, deposed and imprisoned the 
king, while the duke of Suderroania assumed the reifis 
of government, and assembled the Diet. They accord- 
ingly met, and after having accepted the abdication of 
Gustavus^ elected the duke of Soderraaniaking of Swe- 
den, under the title of Charles ^jjlIII. He afterwards 
concluded a treaty of peace with liussia, and shut the 
Swedish ports against all British vessels. 

On the 24th of February the island of Martinique 
surreudered to a party of his inajesty'a forces under the 
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ominan<] of genital Provost : and od the II th of Jan* 
[le island of Cayenne, to captain Yeo of the Cbnfiance. 
The French having again taken possession of Portu- 
gal, on the 22d of April, general Wellesley arrived at 
Liiebon, to resume the comnaand of an army of thirty 
thousand men, with which the British government deter- 
nined to assist the Portuguese. He immediately attack* 
!d and drove the French from Oporto, and pursued them 
ioto the interior ; where h« joined the Spanish army un- 
der general Cuesta. The army haviog received large re- 
ioforcements, attacl^ed the British ; but after two very 
severe actions, in which the French were repulsed with 
^eat slaughter, from the otter impossibility of obtaining 
provisious, general Wellesley was obliged to retire upon 
the froutiers of Portugal. Enough^ and more than e« 
nough has been done by Britain to rescue the peninsula 
fretn the controul of France : if however, its inhabi- 
tants do not cordially co-operat«, they must, doubtless^ 
submit at last. 

iSOf). While thelde transactions were going forward 
in Spain, war again broke out between France and Aus- 
tria on the tenth of April, and continued to rage witb 
4he greatest fury, with various success, tiU the i6tb of 
October; at which period, Buonaparte having defeated 
tiie Archduke, taken Vienna, and over-run a great part 
of Germany ; a treaty of peace was signed, in its teroia 
CQost humiliating and disadvantageous to A^ntria. 

About this period, war al'^o broke out in the East In« 
dieF, between the British goveitiment and the Rajah of 
Travancoi*e ; when the strong lines of Travancore were^ 
in a most gallant manner stormed by major Welsh, who, 
with the brave detachment, surmounted every difficulty, 
and at length gained possession of the arsenal. 
* 'fhe British government being desirous to. destroy a 
large. French fleet lying at Flushing; and secure some 
oaval station that would command the Scheldt; sent off 
in the latter end of July, a large military force, amount- 
ing to nearly forty thousand men, commanded by lord 
Chatbam, en board of transports, under the convoy of 
a fleet of thirty ships of the line, and twenty..$ix fri.^ 
' l^esm Sailing for Zealand, our troops landed,, and ai» 
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ter a brave resistance, took possession ^F MUdielmrgi 
and Ffu^hing. In the mean tiine^ however, the Fre&di 
fleet saifed up to Antwerp^ and escaped. The whole 
coASt being alarmed, and large bodies of troops raardk 
tng down {irom the interior, it was deemed impradeotto 
attempt any thing farther. The expeditibo accorJios* 
ly oeturned ' to England ; leaving a garrison of fonrtea 
tlioosand men <iu Flushing. These proving very sickiji 
government resolved to evacuate it. The bason sd 
works were accordingly destroyed; after which the gar< 
risen returned home. Thus has this expedltioa tcrmifl* 
atcdy without the expected success. 

1809. On the eighth of July,, the island of St Jk» 
nungo surrendered to a party of bis majesty's forces fia* 
der general Carmichael $ also Senegal in Africa^ to bm* 
jor M aav^-elU 

Oil the tenth of June, Bnoniparte issued a decreei 
declaring the Papal states nnitea with the French < 
pire ; and Rome an imperial and free city. Xn coD9^ 
qnenc&.of this, the Pope entered « formal protest, and 
afterwards, with great solemnity, excommunicated tin 
French emperor. The time was, when this would have 
driven hkn from his ihrone ; but at present we saspect 
it will fall harmless to the ground.- 

A most alarming fire broke out in the palace of St 
James' which consumed the greater part of it, together 
with much valuable furniture. Also two others, wbic!) 
destroyed the two principal theatres in London, viz* Co- 
vent-Garden and Drury^lane* And in Billingsgate aao* 
ther dreadful lira burnt down several large ivarebouses. 

1909. The Gazette announced the destroction of foot 
French ships of the line, which were burnt on che ilA 
€vf February in Basqiie roads ; .that several others were 
rendered ^niit for. service, by a Jeet under lord Cochrane 
-—the capture of Le Topaze, La Junon^ and Le. Nieinefi 
French frigates— «tbe destruction of a French convoyi 
consisting oftbree ships of the line, three frigates, and 
wenty sail of mefchantmen, in the Mediterranean, b; 
admiral: Martin — .the surrender of the Ionian islands-* 
also the .loss of the Alcmene and G resent frigates on the 
coast of France«-«^and the. capture of th^. armed brig 
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Carnation, and sct^oooer Rook, after a brave resistance. 

Rear-admiral Hanrcy was tried by a court- mar tia), 
4br disrespectful conduct to lord Gambier, while com- 
manding the Channels-fleet ; which being Wly proved, be 
t^as dismissed from hianiajcfity's service. Lord Gam* 
bier wa6 afterwards tried on a charge exhibited against 
him by lord Gochraac, of neglect or delay to take effec- 
tive measures for destroying the French fleet in Basque 
roads. This charge not having been proved, he was 
most honourably acquitted by the court. 

In tlie-^East Indies, one of the native chiefs having re-* 
belled, a detachment of Brhisb troops was sent against 
him; and these, after a most desperate resistance, in 
which nearly five hondred of the British were killed, 
took by storm the fort whether he bad fled for refuge— 
At Madras, also, there happened in December 180^, a 
<}readfal hurricane, by which immense damage was sus- 
tained i and many thousand lives lost. 

1801). On the 25th of October his Majesty entered 
into the fiftieth year of his reign. This event, which 
has occurred but twice before in the long and splendid 
history of the British mooarchs, was celebrated by all 
ranks of people, in a manner worthy of an aged venera- 
Me monarch and loyal and enlightened nation. The 
celebration of the Jubilee was announced by the peal- 
ing of bells, the hoisting of flags, and the assembling of 
the various bodies of regulars, and the diflereut corps of 
- volunteers throughout at^ parts of the united kingdom. 
The forenoon was dedicated to public worship, and the 
acknowledgement of ]>ivine Providence, (exemplified in 
the protection of his Majesty, and the many national 
blessiugs almost exclusively enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the united kingdom.) In every church and chapel ; 
and we ad(l,<^with pleasure, that among the various clas- • 
ses of Dissenters of all persuasions, no exception was 
shewn to the general loyalty and- piety of the day. In- 
deed, the blessings of toleration are too deeply felt, and 
the advantages of the British constitution too generally 
acknowledged, % give room for any material difference 
of opinion in any respectable portion of society. The 
cathedral, the abbey, the parochial chttrcfa, the meeting. 
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bouse of the Dissenter, the chapel of the Methodbt and 
the Catholic, and the synagogue of the Israelite, were a- 
like opened on this interesting occasion. The lord may* 
or went in state to St Paul's church, attended by the 
members of the corporation, including one. hundred and 
sixty of the common council* The chaplain preached oa 
a very appropriate text. Dr Vincent preached at West- 
minister Abbey, and gave due honour to thecharaeter of 
the sovereign. A prayer by order of the privy council^ 
was composed for tne occasion by the archbishop of Can* 
terbury. 

To render this day somewhat like (he Jubilee of the 
Jews, a proclamation was issued for pardoning seamen 
and marines ; and another for pardoning deserters from 
his majest3^'s land forces* Delinqueuts, confined for of- 
fences ot a military nature, were also ordered to be set 
at liberty. An extra allowance of provisions was like- 
wise granted to the sailors. 

AH the shops were shut ; and the after part o( the day 
devoted to festivity and joy, among all ranks of citizens. 
Superb fire-works and illuminations were exhibited iuall 
the principal towns in the evening. Indeed, the annals 
of no nation will be found to have exhibited greater 
marks of the best virtues that adorn the human heart. 
The debtor has been set free ; the hungry have been fed ; 
and the naked, in many instances, have been clothed ! 
Such an union of piety and charity, while it is a comfort 
to ourselves individually, exhibits in a favourable light to 
£urope and the world the national character of Britons. 
May piety to the Divine Being,and benevolence to man- 
kind ever distinguish the inhabitants of the British Isles ; 
and may they never forget ^' That righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation : while sin is a reproach to any people." 

Exercises, 

Vi^hat discussions took place in Parliament ? With whom did his M|- 
jcoty conclude a treaty ? From wliat town did General Wcllesley dri«Q 
the French ? What' success attended Euonnparte in Germany ? What 
armament sailed for Zealand ? What success attended this expedition? 
What fires happened in London ? Whai sentence ^as passed upon Ad- 
miral Harvey ? . What disasters took place in Indi^T When did the Ju- 
bilee commence? By whom was it celebrated i 
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' 18tl« BttOBapwrte bttftng dhsorced Josepliioe, mar- 
Bted the arohdiichess Looiea^ daogbter of the emperor of 
Jmstria* By tbis trsDsaction he gained two political ad* 
mmtages : first a etoee alltanoe with one of tne most an- 
oient moneimga houses of Europe : and, secondly, by the 
espectation of becoming a father, be might, by th« 
abroBgest and most nataral means, entail the imperial 
dignity in his owa fiunily. Accordingly a young prince 
ipias boim ta the Ibllowing year, upon whom*wae iminedi* 
ately conferred the tilular*dignity of king of Kome. 

Buonaparte appeared after his marriage to have allow* 
ed himsetf some relaxation from the cares of ambition.— 
There was no war at this time in Europe, hot a naval 
war with Enghund, which ktnguidied from the want of 
power in Eraiifie to cope with our armaments, and tbo 
oontentioo wfaiob was still ol^ioately prosecuted for the 
iBdependenoe of Spain. The natives of tl^ country 
made no figure in ^beir regular armies, but were extreme- 
Igr successful in harassing the enemy, and keeping him in, 
Qontifiual alarm ; wfasle the English, under lord Welling^ 
too, were not able, from the limited number of their for* 
«es, to effect any thing prompt and decisive ; but owing 
to the consumtnate abilities of their commander, made 
9 perpetual progress, which seemed to promise that the 
eontest would ultimately terminate in favour of the causa 
of the human cace. k very brilliant engagement took 
place in May^ called the battle of Albuera, which end- 
ed entirely to the advanta^ of th e English forces. 
]812. This year a melancholy event occurred, name* 
I ly the assassination of Mr Perceval, who occupied the 
office of prime minister, in the lobby of the house of 
commons, by one Bellingham, who had suflfered some 
hvnk treatment in Russia ; and, having called in vam 
upon the English administration for the redress of his 
grievauces, thought proper in this manner, as he called 
it, to take the revenge of his cause in bis own hands. 

From tlie iodolenee io which Buonaparte had for 8op)# 
tkw iiidulifed^ he at length roused hioif^f. These wer^ 
I i 

I 
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two political mischiefs that annojed him. One was Ikl 
ttf the war io Spain,' where bis aothorif j had first hm 
successfully set at defiance, and the contentioD bad tt- 
dared now for some years, with at least e^nal adYaD^p 
6b the side of his enemy. The other was tbe war vnik 
England, the country oi all others that he regarded will 
the greatest hatred. England alone bad held out agaoil 
him, when all the other powers of Enrope were fanmbiej 
at his feet. England continued tbe war without inter- 
mission, and offered a rallying' point to those powers, ii 
ever any favourable occasion should preaeat itself for 
tliein to resume the contest. The idea of invadiig 
Eagland with a French army was abandoned* Ber sx- 
val superiority, which had always been glaring, was rais> 
ed to its highest pitch by the battle of Trafalgar. Her 
means for pursuing tie contest were fed by hercoic- 
merce : and this seemed to be the last pdot upon which 
the French emperor could hope to sobcnie her resistance* 
He had issued his mandates to the subordinate powos 
of Europe, to shut up their ports against her ; but the 
stream of commerce is of an insiauating nature, and wiii 
find its way in spite of almost any ordinances that csi 
be made to keep it out. In the midst of tlte geaenl 
suppleness of the European states, -the emperor Alexao* 
der of Russia had been a little less satisfactory in bv 
measures to the imperious coromadds of Buonaparte.— 
He thought himseU secured against any direct hostillQt 
hy tbe remote situation of his dominions, and the iffi- 
mense countries to be traversed, if the French empeior 
should ever think of subduing him by force. 

These then were the two questions that came bdbte 
Buonaparte for his delibei^tion. -The afifair of Spaia 
wa$ extremely entangled, and Talle^nd, the wisest d 
his miuisters, had from the first dissuaded him from eo- 
tering upon so thorny an utidertaking. The idea of coifr 
peiliug Russia by military force to submit to bis orim 
was certainly not less difficult. But there was soum* 
tiling in it more alluring to the enthusiastic mind and (h 
towering ambition of the French emperor, and be » 
solved on a march to. Moscow. It was well known tU 
Ijie emperor* of Russia was a maa -of a geaUe tewpet ad 
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he would^ io the first plaoe» plaot his standard in ibc 
aacient capital of Russia \ and in the next that the so- 
vereign of that country would be willing to purchase his 
absence upon any oonditions* 

1812. Buonaparte, accordingly^ set out from Parip 
ixs the month of M aj, with the best appointed armj^ 
and the most extensive park of artillery, that his utmost 
industry and exertions could collect. His reign in France 
bad been in several respects moderate. He was far frpqi 
delighting in crnelty, though he did not scruple some ae- 
ttons that might be called cruel, when they appeared to 
him necessary for the accomplishment of his great pus- 
poses. He had encooraged the arts, and made a poin- 
pous displsgrof the prosperity of France; but he was 
the determined adversary of every thiug that looked like 
political freedom. Hehoped, by means of his national 
.schools, ultimately to weed out every sentiment of poll* 
tical virtue and republicanism, and his maxims were 
particularly severe on the subject of the liberty of thft 
press. 

, On his march for Moscow, he had interviews with se-* 
veral of the German princes in his way, and carried 
from each state reinforoements to assist him in. his un* 
dertaking. To the borders of Russia he advanced with- 
no other difficulties than such as he might have antici- 
pated; but when be entered the dominions of Alexan* 
cler, he found the preparations extremely formidable.-^ 
>The Russians had ever been famed for their obstinacy, 
and upon many occasions had suffered themselves to be 
cut to the last man, without yielding one inch of ground. 
They were now under the command of skilful and vete- 
'>an generals. Buonaparte had several obstinate battles 
' to fight upon his march, and on the seventh of Septem- 
' ber particularly, the contention was of such a nature, 
.as perhaps to leave the advantage on the side of the 
JElussians. The French emperor, however, thought that 
I he had gone too far to retreat, and believed that he was 
' now within the reach of the object of his wishes. By 
'forced marches he reached Moscow, and on the four* 
( t^^ took possession of their capital. lit 
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(hkt he flboofd receive mettages of the most hmiiilfsitifli 
liatore from the sovereign he had invaded. Alexander, 
fterhap^y iF h^ had listened to the dictates of bis own &- 
position, would have throivn himself npon his enemfi 
tntvty : but he was eaimestly rmportmied to persevtn^ 
And repttisefnttttbns reached him from ever^ side^ assia^ 
fni^ hf m that his faithfal subjects would adhere to him t» 
the last. They told him that they were in 00 way mo?- 
ed by the French having possessimi irf'threir capital : ttt 
had ofVen hsrppened in the invasions thsct bad been msk 
tpon them by the Tartirs, and tfaeTattdrsfaad ttii]fiff» 
ff been obliged, vitttt a tesidetrce of a fttv mouthy ti 
ftit?i*e with distress and discomfiture. 

It was the inf^tion of Boonapaite, If he w^re use 
prevented by early concession, from the ^etoy, to vrio. 
ter at Moscow. Here he believed he could refresh hii 
trearied army. Hei« he could wait tot reicrforcemeati 
from France and from the different conmries now id S1I^ 
jection to France, sfnd^he should accot^ingly take tte 
field in the spring with renewed vigour^ and a certainty 
6t the completest snccess. The Arst thing that gave t 
check to this bo]>e War, that he had not been t^o dk/s 
ih possession of the capital, b^fdre it was set fire to bji 
concert among the inhabitants, an exoed^ent to whidi 
they had frequently had recoarse in tne Tartar inn* 
irions, and three-fourtfas of the city were reduced ti 
lishes. 

This Was the moment for Buonaparte to have sattd 
his army. Not an hour was to be lost^ The seasofe 
was yet comparatively mild; the Rnssians had not had 
timtB to make such preparations to intel'rupt his reti^ 
as they were now to be expected to foi*m ; and it might 
torobably have been effected without signal calamity. 
jBuonaparte was a man of passion and of obstinacy.^ 
lie fbit like a spoiled child who is n a willing to proceed 
to acknowledge his error,;and Who does not foresee that 
delay will only cause the acknowledgement to be wrui 
from him with additional bitterness. The French ei 
(leror wasted thirty-five days of invaluable time with] 
the W^lh of MostoWf and did not commcnee hisretreai 



t2I tbe aiaeleendi of October. The relre;^! was beybnil 
parallel calaimtous* The wiaters ia that part of this 
world are of iotolerable severity ; aad no words cm 
paint the niisery and suffering to which the French were 
now exposed during a uarcb of two hundred and sixty 
leagues through an enemy's country. Scarcely had they^ 
worn out by a day*s march along broken and deep road^ 
during which they were constantly obliged to be either 
on the alert, or actually fighting, lain down on thB wet 
u^d cold ground, to obtain a little rest or sleep, when 
the Cossacks roahed into their camp, and before the mea 
could prepare themselves for resistance or defence, many 
were killed, all were thrown into confusion and dismay,, 
and their artillery and stores carried oflT* 

In this dreadful campaign the French Tost near four 
iinndred thousand men ; of whom forty generals, thirteai 
bundred officers, and one hundred and sixty.eight thou^ 
•and privates> were takea prtsooers ^ together with eleven- 
fanndred and thirty-one pieces of oannon^ Having at 
length reached the frontiers of Poland, Buonaparte de-- 
verted his army on the fifth of December, and set out for 
Paris, almost alone, in an open carriage, where be ar- 
..rived on the eighteenth.^ 

The winter of 1812 was a period for serious refiee* 
tipn^^ Buonaparte was placed in a situation that he bad' 
jaever before encountered* He had been defeated and 
disgraced in the face of Europe. He had indeed escap- 
ed in personal safety ; but for a long time it had been 
believed that he would scarcely efiect. that. It was- 
said, that amidst the snows it was impossible to travel 
but by the great roads, that these were completely 
blocked up by the Russians, and that ^the^ smallest de*^ 
viatiou from them would almost destroy an army at once. 
Now it was for Buonaparte to* consider, how much< 
be could preserve of the wrecks of his power.. England 
looked with inexpressible longings for the period of its 
deliverance, and many an^ ally, that had adhered ser- 
vilely to Buonaparte in the period of his prosperity, might 
be expected to be sliaken in his fidelity by the events 
that had occurred. Buonaparte had a few years before 
^ccd one of his generals, of the name of Bernad9tte9. 
113 
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in ef!^ct npon the tlirone of SwedeD, he toeing munej 
thie prince in saccessioD, and the possessor being incapable 
of the royal anthoritj, Beritadotte, known b^ the name 
of the crown prince of Sweden, was the first to show 
lumsetr disaffected to his creator. Sweden and Pnsssta 
ivere now become open enemies to the French* The enu^ 
perorbf Austria was in a doubtful position. Buonaparte 
in the period of his greatness, had assumed in addition 
to other titles, that of Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, under colour of which he held almost half of 
Cvermany in subjection. This had alfvays^ been regarded 
with great jealousy by the other powers, and the time 
was now come when he must yield his authority hi €rer« 
many by a peace, or assert it by a war. 

1815. Buonaparte was not a raatf to hesitate in this 
situation. He employed the whole winter in prepara- 
tions. He collected for the spring a more complete and 
formidable army thasi it 4iad been . thonght possible for 
him to raise. He anttcipalted the (narch of the enemy, 
and having left Paris on tfce fifteenth of April, arrKred 
at Dresden on the eighth of May. Nothing conld bfe 
more politic than this. The king of Ausrtria ^as the 
natural mediator between the contending parties, ife 
could not be without some leaning towards the Fri^h 
emperor, to whom he had married his daughter ; ^a* the 
same time that, having suffered again and agjiiii irador 
fcis imperious ascendency, it was unavoi<^ftte that he 
should not contemplate this occasion as favourable fiorre- 
gaining his independence. He held to Bnonaparte a 
<&uitable language on this subject, and a treaty of armi- 
stice was concluded early in June. This was the crisis 
for Buonaparte to have secured the remainder of his au- 
thority, if ne could have been contented to have reigned 
with diminished powers. Spain was naturally the first 
point to be yielded by him : but even on this point he 
could not be induced to concede. After more than two 
mouths of fruitless uegociation, in which he had display- 
• d the most inflexible perseverance, the emperor, liis fa- 
ther-in-law, declared for the aHies in August. "^ 

The mistake which Buonaparte committed in the' pte- 
Mnt campaign, was precisely similai; to that into whU)i 



lie had fallen in the preceding* He continued tof^ Itmff 
tiow at Dresden, as* in the former instance he had Tt^ 
taained too long at Moscow. He eu fibred the enemyy 
who had been encamped on the other side of the Elbe, 
to crods that river, and place himself between the French 
armj aijd Paris, without seeming 'sufficiently aware of 
the consequences. A desperate battle was fought at 
Dresden on the twentj-seventh of Augtist, aud a stilt 
more decisive one against the French at Leipsic, on tim 
eighteenth of October ; and the French empeit>r waa noit 
reduced to a precipitate retreat, only less desttuctive to 
llis army than that from Russia twelve months before* 

The close of the year was attended with other event?, 
which bore an unfavourable aspect upon the fortune of 
fiuonaparte. The Dutch, a commercial people, with 
tvhom the government of the French emperor had aK- 
ways been unpopular, seized the occasion, and took fe- 
iN)lute measures for throwing olF the yoke of France hi 
^he following November. This campaign was also ren*> 
dered memorable, by the successes of lord Wellington 
in Spain. He obtained possession of Madrid : he drove 
king Joseph fiuonaparte and his followers to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and having passed the boundary which di«- 
vides France from Spain, entered Bordeaux, a flouri^^* 
ing city at the mouth of the Garonne. 

1813. The wtnier now came on, and Buonaparte 
again had an interval to reflect on his situation.^ Pie- 
posals of peace were still held ont to him, and the al» 
lies seemed unwilling to precipitate him from the throne 
of France ; but he persisted in the same obstinacy, 
and appeared actuated by the sentiment, that rather 
than be less than what he had been, it were better not 
to be at all. The allies gradually assembled on the 
frontiers, of France. They crossed the Rhine on the 
twenty-first of December, and from thence issued their 
several declarations, that they bore no hostility to that 
coontry ; that they had no design or animosity against the 
authority of Buonaparte 5 and that they were now wil- 
ling that the French empire should be more splendid, and 
occupy a greater extent of dominion, than the kingdom 
l>f Fr^AUce had ever done« BnonapartCi however, would 
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lldfBa to no tanos, bot fought out hi» battfes to tbo hufit* 
Schwartzenberg, commaoder of the Austriansy advanced 
$i|pliast hiia on one side, aod Blucher, cginaiander of thtB 
PrassiaoSy od the othen For some time the French 
eit^ror was occupied against each of them in turns and 
seosped to give a defeat to each : while theother, enooa.^ 
raged bj his absence, advanced nearer and nearer to the 
metropolis of France. But this was an unequal contest. 
The strength of Buonaparte was continually diminishedy 
ivhile the numbers and reputation of the^allies perpetu* 
ally increased. Driven to desperation he at length push* 
ed beyond the line of the enemy, with the hope by that 
means to induce tbern to turn, lest Jve should cut o^ their 
supplies and retreat. But they took no notice of this- 
manoeuvre^ and at length, on the last day of Marcb^ 
1314, entered the capital of France in the absence of 
ita sovereign. This measure had been preceded by ne« 
goeiations with several of the French generals, and they^ 
finding that the man that had long ruled with absolute 
aothority was now driven to the last extremity, only 
conditioned that the security of the inhabitants should 
in no way be invaded, and that their chief might be per« 
floaally safe. On the second of April the IVench senate 
assembled, and pronounced the reign of Buonaparte at 
>ati end : and two days after, this victorious chieftain^ 
being almost left alone in one of his country palaces^. 
I^ave in the instrument of his resignation. 

This revolution will be ever memorable to the latest 
posterity, for the forbearance and humanity with which 
itwas effected* The Parisians felt no mischief from 
the entrance of hostile sovereigns. Cvery thing went 
on as in a period of total tranquillity. The persons who 
beld the great offices in the state and the army were 
sosurcely in any instance changed, and thelale emperor, 
having solemnly renounced the sovereignty of France for 
himself and his heirs; upon this the allied powers con- 
daded a treaty, by which his titles were guaranteed for 
life^ and the island of £lba,^in the Tuscan sea, assigned 
for his residence, with a garrison of four hundred mea^ 
and an annual revenue of two million francs. 

^)iSy was the overthrow of Buonaparte at length pn^- 



eottpftsbej. Tt was jiriDcipafty dtie to his own ambf. 
tioQ and obstiKacy ; with wniQh the following caused C0« 
opeiratecl, namely, the sound policy of the allies, in 
zealously nntting against him ; tne hatred excited by the 
tyranny of the French in the couatries which they had 
conquered ; and the war in the PeninbOla, which proved 
tbat the French soldiers were not invinciblb. 

The king of France made his public entry into fwth 
cm the third of May, where he was received by all ranks 
with the most lively acclamatious : — and on the 30th the 
dleficfittv^ treaty of peace was ^'gned with the allies— 
The emperor of Russia and king of Prussia came aflef- 
Wards to London on a vi^t to the pTince regent ; and as 
if this memorabis year was to be crowned with cverjr 
blessing, the American government, wltlr which we haA 
tlnfortunately been invslved in war by the politics of Bto* 
Aaparte, signed a preliminary treaty of peace with firi« 
tahi on the ^7th ot December. 

Soon after Loois XVIII, formed his ministry, andeQ. 
deavotired to support his power by courting the marshals 
slnd generals of Buonaparte, wh£te at the same time he 
did not with sufficient promptitude put down the extta*- 
Tagant pretensions of the emigrants. The parliament^ 
however met, and interesting debates took, place oa 
the liberty of the press, and the property of the emi* 
grants. The discussion of tfie^e topics occasioned c<m« 
siderable discontents. 

1815. In the mean time, Buonap^arte in the island of 
£lba was nearly forgotten, whe^ii to the astonishment and 
3ismay, not only of the French king, but of all EuK)pe^ 
he suddenly landed in France on the first of March. 

It soon appeared that most of the marshals were trai« 
tors to Louis, addresses and proclamations weie issued 
by them, but none marched to oppose the progress if 
Buonaparte, whose advance resembled a triumph rather 
than an invasion. 

Louis finding that the army was decidedly against Men 
left Paris on the 19th, and on the 20th Buonaparte en. 
tered it. He immediately addressed a letter to the 90« 
vercigns of £urope, justifying his conduct ^^ declaiming 
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•l^rf^Qst the Bourboosi aid decfauriog bis anxietjr to pf«^ 
MTve peace* 

Buonaparte soon found that hb newly acquired power 
was likelj to be shaken. Nearly the whole of the west^ 
and many districts of the south of France rose >b favour 
of the Bourbons. The allies likewise issued a manifesto 
declaring him an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity 
of the world ; also engaging not to lay down their arms 
tXSL Buonaparte was completely deprived of his power* 

Scarcely was this declaration published, when two 
formidable armies marched to the frontiers of FrancCf 
under the duke of Wellington and prince Blucher* 

After having endeavoured to conciliate the affections 
of the people by drawing up an additional act to the con* 
stitntiooy for the free acceptance of which he ordered aa 
anembly of twenty thousand representatives of the peo- 
ple in the Cham p-de« Mai, Buonaparte opened the ses- 
Moa of the chambers with an address, and fortified Pa^ 
ris; he then proceeded to join his army in the Nether- 
lands, and attacked the Prussians at Ligny, where a 
most desperate combat took place. The French gradu- 
ally overpowered the Prussians by their superioJT num- 
bees, and compelled them to retreat. 

Ob the i6th marshal Ney advanced for Brussels, with 
a corps of fifty thousand men j and in spite of every ex- 
dtion of the Belgian troops, re-enforced by the prince 
of Orange, the French obtained possession of a strong 
position in a thick wood. Op lord Wellington's arrival, 
be ordered general Maitland with the grenadier guards 
to dislodge them. Every tree, every bush, but more 
'especially a small rivulet which run through the wood, 
Keremade posts of determined and deadly defence by the 
French ; but after a conflict |of three hours, general 
Maitland obtained possession of this important post« 

Meantime the battle was equally fierce on every other 
pohit. General Pic ton's Highland brigade were attack- 
ed near Quatre Bras, where, in a desperate charge of 
French cavalry, two companies of the forty-second regi- 
ment were cut to pieces. 

1815. In consequence of the retreat of the Prns^i- 
an% the duke of Wellington retired on Wateriooy and on 



tite 18th of Jane drew tip his army, consistiog of ttfltl/ 
^. thonsaDd British, and fifty thousand Germans, Belgiins^ 
I and Dutch, in order of battle ; his front line extemltng 
two miles in length : where Buonaparte, whose army a* 
mounted to one hundred and thirty thousand men, having 
a line of front which extended nearly three miles, attack- 
ed hinr ; and after one of the most sanguinary conflicts 
recorded in history, and which continaed without intet* 
ruption from eleven in the forenoon till nine at night, 
during which an uninterrupted series of attacks wtm 
made through the whole line, but principally on the 
centre ; sometimes with infantry, at other times with 
cavalry, and then with both united ; while nearly thiee 
hundred pieces of artillery played on every part of the 
British position. The slaughter was dreadful. Alfiiost 
one third of the allied force was killed or wounded. 

In thesie desperate charges Buonaparte lost an immense 
number of men, without gaining any advantage. Our 
brave countrymen still filing up theline8,and consolidate 
itig the squares, so that not a foot of ground was lost. At 
length, lord Wellington, having remaiued long upon the 
defensive, gave orders for a general attack by the whole 
British army ; and the Prussians coming up at this criti« 
cal moment to their aid, soon changed the retreat of the 
French into a rout, the ttiost destructive, perhaps, ever 
known. The whole army scattered like a torrent : and 
Buonaparte, finding that all was over, put spurs to bi« 
horse, and pursued his journey to the capital, where he 
was compelled to abdicate the throne, and a provisional 
government chosen to negociate with lord Wellington, 
. In the mean time the duke and prince Blucher advao» 
oed rapidly towards Paris, which was surrendered to the 
a}lies, and on the eighth of July^ Louis again enter^ hu 
capital, and appointed a privy council^ and eight respon* 
tible ministers. 

' Before the allies reached Paris, Buonaparte quisled 
that capital, and went to Rochefort, where vessels ivere 
prepared to carry him aud his attendants to America.-* 
But being strictly blockaded by a British^sauadron, be 
was compelled to surrender to Captain Maitiand of the 
BeUerophoQ. The British goyernmeiit afterwardf sent 
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lum an4 lus suite in tlie NorthuioherUndt tothe iabndx^ 
Si Heleaa, to be kept there during life. 

I1ie state of France, hjowever is far from being tran- 
qoiL In maiiy of the provinces^ proofs of disaffectioa 
are tuanife^t. The measures of Louis are timid and va« 
GtUating^ The t^ational feeling has been wounded ; their 
pride humbled ; and the severe remedies which have been 
applied have served only to irritate and inflame them* 

18L5i Parliament having passed the corn-bill, great 
riots took place in Xjondon, and other places. The thanks 
of both houses were voted to the duke of Wellington, 
fuid the sum of two hundred thousand pounds for build- 
iog a mansioa to his grace. 

The national character of Great Britain at this time 
was also distinguished, by their benevolent subscriptioiui 
for the jrelief of the wou nded widows, and orphfuis, oc- 
casioned bj the battle of Waterloo. The astonishing 
sum of five hundred thousand pounds have been Already 
raised for this psM^riotic fund. 

'On the 26tn of November, tjie fta^tificatiop of the 
treaty of peace between the allied powers and France 
was received. By this the Frendi agree to pay ape- 
cuniary indemnity ot seven hundred ra^illions of francs, 
b^ equal instalments, in the course of five years. 
Xn closing this history, we ought not to repress our sen- 
flLbility, to the happy lot of our country, and to the good- 
ness of a Superintending Frovidenoe^ to which we are 
so deeply indebted. 

Exercises* 

Whom did Buonaparte marry ? What melancholy event occurred ? 
What empire did Buonaparte determine to invade ? What prevented his 
stay at Moscow ? What loss did the Frejich sustain in this dreadful cam<' 
paign ? Who became open enemies to the French ? How did the Dutch 
«ct ? Did Buonaparte listen to the terms proposed by the allies? When 
did they enter'Paris ? What island was assigned Buonaparte ? When did 
the king' of France make his public entry ? How did Buonaparte after- 
wards act ? What manifesto did the allies issue ? At what place did 
Buonaparte attack the Prussians ? Where did Wellington draw op bis 
army ? What formidable attacks did Buonaparte make ? Wha* became 
«*f the French army? When did Louis again enter his capital ? What 
Wfluoje of Buonaparte? When was the treaty of peace concluded? 

FINI . 
R. SimptoM^ Pr'mUr* 
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